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A 
DIALOGUE 
CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF 
SOLILOQUIES. 


— — — Nudos incurris in enſes. 


REVIEWER. 


W HERE, ien in the name of nkols 1 
5 you rake all this rubbiſh together? 1 


PUBLISHER, 


Alas, poor Semele! the Thunderer's 1 5 
was too much for thee !—Dlercy, good Sir: have 
ſome conſideration of theſe poor ſhattered nerves, 

Relax the dignified ſeverity of that ſtern brow a 
few folds: and let thoſe oracular lips forbear to 
pout ſuch cutting contempt. I feel every bud 
of hope in my boſom nipped by the froſt of diſ- 
dain.— But, between friends, ſuppoſe you un- 
maſk for a moment, and deſcend from your 
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1 INTRODUCTION. 


monthly ſtilts, that we may have a little conſi- 


dential chat. We bookſellers and you critics 


are, you know, to one another alternately pa- 
trons and proteges, A good underſtanding may 


be ſerviceable on both ſides. As to the author 


of theſe tales, I did indeed make a flight enquiry 


concerning him; and was told, if I recollect 
right, that his bones were mouldering in the 
church-yard at Weimar, or a place with ſome 
ſuch barbarous name. His ſpirit, for ought 1 
know or care, may be freezing in Saturn or fry- 
ing in Mercury: or, perhaps, the German is 


baſking in the Elyſian fields along fide the Gre- 


cian Muſæus, encircled by a ring of baby ghoſts, 


crowding to hear his Lilliputian tales. But, 


whether alive or dead, a foreigner is never likely 
to come under articles with me; ſo I pay little 


regard to his birth, either in this or the other 


world, theſe being matters quite out of my line. 
What is to our preſent purpoſe is fmply this ;— 


The Tranſlator came and laid his bundle at my 
door; I was tempted to take the foundling in, 


and beſtow it a decent dreſs—which was cer- 
tainly not cut out for a ſhroud. As my gentle- 
man went off, he ſaid - I ſhall lie for the pre- 
« {ſent under a total eclipſe. Should the Review- 
ing Pack give their tongues merrily, and the 
© public heartily join in che cry, I thall emerge, 
like Madam Luna, at the hooping and halloo- 
ing of the cannibals, from the jaws of the 
es great 
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great dragon: and 1 may poſſibly be viſible 
with another bantling or two of the fame breed 
© in my arms!” 

The riſque, therefore, you ſee, of this adven- 
ture is all my own. When a writer prints on 
his own account, you may plume yourſelf in your 
impartiality, and execute rigorous juſtice. But 
the caſe is different now, and I only juſt entreat 
you to ſay a few civil things : hereafter you may 
find that one good turn deſerves 


REVIEWER. 

Hold, hold, I beſeech you: your anxiety makes 
you forget yourſelf. If your imprudent diſcourſe 
ſhould get abroad——two or three unfortunate 
anecdotes have lately circulated among our coun- 
try readers. The well-known diſcovery on the 
ſubject of e traly original ard excellent diſa 
© courſes involved our corps, Poor B-—k 
ſhould have kept his ſecret better. Aud the 
learned Doctor, who tranſlates Greek orations 
out of French, was near ſpoiling all by his ea- 
gerneſs His. critique had almoit ſteppad- into 
the world before his Ziſtory. The management | 
in this caſe was m nuch too grofs. 


In tact; if it was known that an indlividual 
critic, and not a ſociety, as it is given Out, is 
oppoſed to an indiv dual author—and that the 
former individual is ſometimes a friend, ſome- 
times an enemy or a rival) of the latter, our arti- 
cls would olten be read as mere advertiſements 
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| iv INTRODUCTION. 
 — Take away your magic WE, our ideal aſſocia- 
1 tion, and our ſtanding joke, wE GREY-BEARDS, 
i and we ſhould be able to do as little execution 
upon the race of writers as CATHARINE without 
her ſtanding army upon the nations of infidels— 
So not a word more on this ſubject, I beg. 
We now reſume our judicial capacity, and 
proceed to public ſentence. ——Here we brook 
neither interruption nor diſpute, witneſs our 
MONTHLY CORRESPONDENCE, in which we 
| fo cavalierly garble, miſrepreſent and confute the 
| remonſtrances of the damned, whenever we do 
| Not find it more convenient to ſuppreſs them, 
| We have not been able to diſcover whether 
[| this collection of puerilities is of our own, or, as 
| 
| 
| 


It is pretended, of foreign growth. Wherever it 
was found, it would have been far more adviſe- 
able to leave it in its original obſcurity, than to 
expoſe its abſurdities thus naked to public ſcorn, 
PUBLISHER. 
1 I juſt recollect an anecdote which affords me 
„ fome conſolation for the abruptneſs of your firſt 
| gqueſtion, and the harſhneſs of your preſent {tric- 
ture. When the moſt popular relater of popu- 
lar tales had preſented to his princely patron his 
copious narrative, with its rich embroidery of 
3 knights and dames, ſquires and palfreys, Moors 
and Chriſtians, witches and enchanters, ſaints 
bh. and phantoms, the only compliment he received 
bas, Where the devil, Signior Ludovico, didit 
5 = 1 thou 
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thou pick up all this traſh ? Princes are only 


omnipotent; omniſcience they have relinquiſhed | 


to Reviewers: the caſe is therefore not perfectly 


in point. But the omen is not diſcouraging. 


REVIEWER. 


Content to paſs ſlightly over abſurdities that 
provoke no laughter, and improbabilities that oc- 


caſion no ſurprize, we ſhould have conſigned 


theſe tales to a quiet corner of our monthly ca- 


talogue: but they are marked by one feature fo 
prominent, that we cannot, as guardians of rhe 


public taſte and morals, refrain from ſetting our 
note of reprobation upon it. Every page teems 


with profane alluſions. Whenever the author, 
whoſe range of information ſcems unuſually nar- 


row, is at a loſs for a metaphor or an alluſion, 


he has recourſe to the Bible. Neither the fanc- | 
tity of the patriarch, nor the reſpect due to old 
age, as in the inſtance of the venerable Nahor; 
nor the tremendous ſtrength of the giants, the. 
ſons of Anak, which could daunt the armies of 


Iſrael, and defeat, for a time, the gracious pur- 
poſe of hewing to pieces the 1dolatrous nations, 


and extirpating them from the face of the pro- 
miſed land, can reſtrain the ſallies of his riotous 
imagination. Although wE OURSELVES have 
oftener than once entered our proteſt againſt this 
ſpurious ſpecies of wit, we are ſorry to obſerve - 
that it is ſtil] well received by a numerous claſs 
of readers. Ludere cum ſacris is, alas! become 
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a favourite game. The faculties of the human 
underſtanding no longer fall proſtrate at the 
found of miracles and inyiteries. And the ex- 
ainple of thoſe who profeſs ſeriouſly to examine 
tow far the conduct of the favourites of Heaven 


correſponds to the rules of morality, is even more 


alarming to genuine piety than the facer of the 


| ſcoruful. 


PUBLISHER. 


A ſerious charge, I confeſs! I ſhould be glad 
to hear how the author could extricate himſelf, 
] own I did not myſelf like his ſlippant familia- 


rity with the good people of Iſrael; and having 
one day, by way of experiment, read Richi/da, 
or the Progreſs from Vanity to Vice, to a very nu- 
-mer2u3 mixed circle, an old lady, a conſtant 
frequenter of the neighbouring meeting-houſe in 
 Black-friars, vehemently proteſted againſt ſetting 


Eve's apple on a level with that of Atalanta, 
though the latter was of gold purified in the fire; 


and he declared herſelf more ſcandalized by the 


concluding alluſion than ſhe had at any time felt 


at the lewdeſt print that ever ſtared her in the 
face as ſhe walked along the public ſtreets. 


May there not, however, be more thought- 
leſſneſs than deliberate impiety in this offence ? _ 


Popular tales are addreſſed to all ages and condi- 


tions. If an illuſtration is wanted, where can 


it be ſo ſucceſsfully ſought as in a book familiar 


to us all? Though Sandford and Merton, in 
ſome few families, may have ſupplanted Lot's 
daughters 
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daughters and Potiphar's wife, Sampſon and 
Dalilah, together with the royal Solomon, and 
all his proverbs and concubines, thanks to our 
good mothers and nurſes, we have all theſe edify- 
ing ſtories -well impreſſed upon our memories, 
ready to come forward at the ſhorteſt notice. I 
conceive, therefore, that theſe alluſions may have 


been choſen as univerſally intelligible. 


REVIEWER. 


We are more diſpoſed to cenſure the execu- 


tion than the deſign of this performance. Tales 


handed down from generation to generation carry 


with them a ſtrong intrinſic recommendation. — 
The wayward fancy of man is always apt to make 
an excurſion beyond the bounds of this working- 


day world, and take its ſport in the millennium 
of poſſibilities. But this playſul diſpoſition 1s 


moſt indulged in the careleſs infancy of the race. 


At all ages, however, we are ready enough to 


quit ſober hiſtory and dull truth for theſe frolics 
of imagination. Frequent repetition ſupplies 


the place of writing and record. No country 


perhaps has ſuffered theſe primitive fables to pe- 


riſh, and their preſervation is alone a ſufficient 
proof of their bewitching power. The High- 
land traditions themſelves were probably capable 


of being worked up into agreeable romances, if 


they had aimed at any thing ſhort of Epic ho- 


nours. At that moment all their charm vaniſh- 


ed. Inſtead of the turbulent temper, coarſe ap- 
A 4 WY Pele petites, 
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petites, low cunning, unreſtrained ferociouſneſs, 


_ and unrelenting vengeance, relieved by thoſe 


magnanimous atchievements, ſage reflections and 
ſpirit-ſtirring ſentiments, which, like tranſient 


gleams ſucceeded by ſudden ſqualls, compoſe the 


unſettled weather of a favage mind, an endleſs 
proceſſion of undiſtinguiſhable automatons is 
marched in the ſame flow folemn pace, acroſs 
the unchanging ſcene. The kingly Fingal and 
his grenadiers decline from their ſtate as little as 
the archangel Raphael: their geſtures, actions, 
and thoughts, are as ſtiff and monſtrous as the 
ſtyle in which they are deſcribed; their paſſions 
are too dignified for ſympathy; national vanity 
itſelf has not been able to endure the tædium 
produced by ſuch uniform ſolemnity; and how- ] 
ever our indignation may be rouſed by the alarm 


of an impoſture, to have diſgraced a ſubject ca- 
pable of affecting the fancy ſo agreeably may 


juſtly be conſidered as a much more heinous li- 
terary crime, by readers at once ſenſible of its 
power, and of the unpleaſing effect of the necro- 
mancer Macpherſon's diſenchanting wand. 
PUBLISHER» 


| Faith, there ſeems to be ſomething gew in this 


idea. I'll e'en aſk the belt noveliſt in my pay, 


whether he cannot contrive to new-model Oſſian, 


and adapt him to the moſt vulgar capacity. But 
I do not remember any ſuch over-charged image- 
ry and e poup in my Tales, In the 


Tagen, 


re 


and hardſhip. 
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Legends of Number-Nip, the author's muſe ſports | 
like a child: ſhe takes her pleaſure in huts and 
cottages, rather than 1 in halls and palaces. His 


Baron is ſhewn more diſtinctly in his indigent 


eſtate than in his afluence. The daughters en- 
joy but one day of luxury for ſix of ſolitude 
-His hermit-knight and run- 
away 1 5 are ſurely not characters elevated 
above | 


- REVIEWER. 


We could eaſily undertake to ſhew that our 


author has not ſeized the full advantage of his 


ſubject. He has not been careful to intereſt the 


reader in the fortunes of any of his perſonages: 


nor are his characters delineated with ſufficient 


preciſion. They come, and no heart beats at 


their approach: they go, and leave behind them 
no ſolicitude for their fate. When a writer has 


before him all that obſervation has aſcertained of 


the courſe of nature; when he adds to this all 

that ſuperſtition and ignorance have dreamed of 
powers ſupernatural ; ; and when he afſumes the 
liberty of mixing theſe heterogeneous materials 
without conſtraint, we may expect him to pro- 
duce ſome ſtriking fituations. But in the work 


before us we can diſcover little that affects us 
with pity or laughter. The Elfn Freaks irre- 


ſiſtibly reminds us of the Tempeſt, and Mid- 


ſummer's Night's Dream, but Number-Nip has 


neither the airy lightneſs of Ariel, nor the enter= _ 


taining halt malicious archneſs of Puck. This 


A 5 EN Prince 
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Prince of the Gnomes partakes of the gloom of 
his own dreary ſubterraneous realms. 

Our author ſeems to underſtand little of a 
painter's artifice. He ſhews his ſigures without 
management or perſpectire.—Ilgnorant, as it 
would appear, of the means of ſetting at work 


the reader's fancy, he diſplays every thing in its 


native ſimplicity; and for want of a little ſea- 
ſonable concealment deſtroys the whole effect of 


his exhibition. 


PUBLISHER. 


The ſtyle of your pictureſque artiſts is very 


different. Yorick, for inſtance, by a few careleſs 
ſcratches, as they would ſeem, often goes be- 


yond the moſt finiſhed piece of another maſter. 
At the ſlighteſt of his pathetic touches the tender- 
hearted difſolve away in ſorrow. The very flip- 


per of his lle de chanibre is enough to ſet an in- 
flammable imagination all on fire. The fooliſh 


fat ſcullion meanwhile ſtares unconcerned, even 
at the ſketch of Maria, and wonders what the 


by-ttanders can find in the ſcrawl. 


| Another favourite of the preſent hour works 
after a different faſhion. He empties plenty of 
lamp-biack into his pot of rancid oil, whiſks it . 
furioutly about, ſoaks his bruſh thoroughly, daſhes 


it dripping wet upon the canvas, ſcrubs away 


till he becomes faint—and at length, when he 
exhibits his portrait, the connoifleurs laugh in 


their ſleeves, to find that the RIGHT HONOUR =» 


ABLE 
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ABI. E EDMUND has varniſhed thoſe hom he 


only deſigned to blacken. 
Our artiſt, who had to draw as well for the 


multitude as their betters, is plainer than the one, 


and leſs daſhing than the other. Of neceſſity 
his portraits may be more antiquated and un- 
couth than thoſe of many other maſters. But 
the features of our anceſtors, in ſpite of their 
ruffs and farthingales, are human features. The 
faſhion of dreſs prevailing in different nations, 
ages, and occupations, makes but a very ſmall 
variation in the play of the machinery within. 
And if this be faithfully repreſented, and that 
well delineated, we may be gratified at once by 
the diſplay of hiſtorical and poetical truth. 
I doubt if Cervantes, the firſt of maſters, can 


| ſhew mea more whimſical figure than our honeſt 
Swabian gaping for ſwans at the mouth of his 


hermit's den, the morning after he became the 
conſidant of his maſter's am ours. : | 


REVIEWER. 


i ta king! leave of the work hefoms us, we can- 


net but acknowledge that there are diſperſed here 
and there ſome glimmerings, which might have 
been eaſily improved into bright coruſcations of 


wit. We ſuſpect, however, that in this inſtance 


the author, if there be really more than one per- 
fon concerned, has ſuffered from the negligence 
or unſkilfuineſs of the tranſlator, who appears 
{: >metimes to apart local allubons, and ſome- 
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times to ſubſtitute ideas or terms more familiar 
to the Engliſh reader. 

PUBLISHER. 


And ſo much the better for the Engliſh reader, 


if he has taken theſe liberties judiciouſly ! Is not 


an Engliſh crown as good az a German dollar, 
provided it be ſterling coin ? And how long has 
exchange been accounted robbery? 

But the periodical court diſdains to reviſe its 
decrees. The antiquated pretenſions of his Ho- 


lineſs have centered in the judges who preſide 
there. From their infallibility, however, there 
ſtill lies an appeal to public candour.— Should an 


humanized generation find relief from a liſtleſs 
hour in the reveries of an iron age, the duſt ſhall 


be bruſhed off two or three more volumes of old 
tales, and they ſhall be trimmed for open mar- 

| ket. And for myſelf I engage, if I can once 
more lay hold of the tranſlator, to extort from 


him a full account of their real origin. Should 


they be rejected, as too plain and artleſs for 
the intellectual palate of theſe times, the recital 
would afford no gratification to curioſity. 
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my On, THE 


PROGRESS FROM VANITY. To VICE. 


83 as FO of the PEO Gun-_ 


derich the Prieſt-ridden, Count of Brabant, led 


a life of ſuch exemplary piety, that he deſerved 
the title of Saint, as well as the Emperor Henry 


the Limper. The caſtle where he kept his court 
had every appearance of a monaſtery : its peace 


was never diſturbed by the ringing of ſpurs, 


neighing of ſteeds, or clanking of arms but the 


litanies of pious monks, and tinkling of filver _ 
bells, ſounded ncellantly through the echoing 
| halls of the palace. The Count never miſſed 


maſs; he attended all proceſſions, bearing a con- 
ſecrated wax-taper in his hand; he alſo perform 
ed pilgrimages to every holy place within three 


days journey of his reſidence, where diſpenfati»- 
ons were retailed. By this means he kept the - 


you 
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poliſh of his conſcience ſo bright and Shining, 
that not a breath of (in could ſettle upon it. Yet 


with all this clearneſs of conſcience, content= 


ment did not dwell in his heart, for he lived in 


childlefs wedlock, and at the ſame time poſſeſſed 
immenſe riches and revenues. He conſidered 


the barrenneſs of his wife as a viſitation of Hea— 
ven, becauſe, in his opinion, ſhe was too much 
devoted to the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world. 

The Counteſs was inwardly chngrined at this 
pious conceit: devotion was not much her pa- 
ſion; nor did ſhe exactly know how the had de- 
ſerved the judgment of ſterility; neither did 


fraitfulnefs appear to her altogether the appro- 


priate reward of female virtue. She however 
leſt no ſtone unturned to conciliate Heaven, by 


faſting and prayer, leſt peradrenture the conjec- 


ture of her hufband theuld be right: but the 
penitential courſe did not aniw b the ſtricter 


the regimen, the flenderer ill grew her wait. 


It happened that Albcrtus Magnus, as he went 


from Coiozne to the council of Lyons, at the 


command of Gre; ory the Jenth, patſed through 


Brabant, where he waited on the Count, whoſe 
 boſpitality to the clergy knew no bounds. Gun- 
derich received his gueſt in a manner ſuitable to 


his dignity and ain, for Albertus was of a 
noble family in Swabia, and had rel agned the 


biſkoprick of Rege nſpurg out of pure affection 


for the ſciences. The Count cauſed him to read 
moſs, and complimented him on the occaſion 
with an hundred pieces of gold. The Countel; 
would not be behind her kuſb: ind ine iberality; * 
ſhe therefore had allo maſs read by him, and 


produced likcwiſe her hundred pieces of gold. 


She was no leſs anxious to make her confeſſion 


to 
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to the reverend Dominican, when ſhe deſcribed 
the family diſtreſs on account of her barrenneſs, 
and went away from him comforted. He for- 
bade his afflicted daughter all further penance 
and caſtigation of the fleſh, preſcribed her and 
her huſband a more liberal diet; and foretold, in 
the ſpirit of prophecy, that ſhe ſhould ſoon be 
bleſſed with fruit of her body. Ere yet he re- 
turned from the council the prophecy was ful- 


filled: Albertus found, on his return from Lyons, 


a charming little daughter at theCounteſs's breaſt, 
the very picture of her gracious mother, who 
was thankful to God and all the ſaints that her 
reproach had paſſed away from her. Father 
Gunderich would in truth have been better 
pleaſed with the arrival of an heir male; but as 
the little creature was ſo pretty, and fo loving, 
and ſmiled upon him fo innocently, he took it 


in his arms, and found great delight in dandling 
it. As the Count conceived the pious Albertus 


had brought him his bleſhng down from heaven, 


| he almoſt overwhelmed him with benefactions. 


At his departure he preſented him with a finer 
robe for maſs than any his grace the Archbiſhop 
of Toledo may happen to have in his ghoſtly 
wardrobe. —— The Counteſs begged Albertus's 
bleſſing on her daughter, which he beſtowed 
with ſuch earneſtnefs and heart-felt zeal, that 
the court chronicle of fcandal teemed with ſur- 
miſes, ſuch as had a violent tendency to miſlead 
the genealogiſts concerning the girl's parentage. 


Pather Gunderich let the goſſips ſay on, and tooæ 
their prattle all in good part. | 


Albertus Magnus was a very fingular charac- 
ter. Among his contemporaries he maintained 
an ambiguous reputation. Some held him to 
be as arrant a faint as any one in the whole ca- 

lendar; 
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dar; others cried out upon him as a ſorcerer, and 


practitioner in the black art: © No,” faid a third 
ſet, © he is neither of theſe, but a deep philo- 


© ſopher, who has taken Nature by ſurpriſe, and 
© forced all her ſecrets from her.” He perform- 
ed indeed wonderful things, whereupon many 


marvelled exceedingly in the land. When the 
Emperor Frederic the Second defired to ſee a 


ſample of his art, he invited him in December, 


to a breakfaſt in the garden of the monaſtery at 


Cologne on the Rhine, and there ſhewed him 


fuch a ſight, that neither he nor any one elſe had 
ever ſeen the like, before or fince. Hyacinths 
and tulips were in full bloom; ſome fruit-trees 
were in bloſſom; others bore ripe fruit; the 
nightingales were heard to ſing in the buſhes be- 
fide the chirping graſshoppers ; and the ſwallows 

twittered chearfully aloft in the air, as they play- 
ed around the cloiſter tower. When the Em- 


peror had ſuthciently admired this tranſpoſition 


of ſeaſons, the philoſopher led him with his train 


to a double row of vines, where he gave each 
gueſt a knife in his hand, to cut off the ripe 


bunches, ſtrictly forbidding them to uſe ittill he 
ſhould give the word: then on a ſudden he diſ- 


pelled the illuſion, and it appeared that every 


courtier had his own noſe faſt between his fin- 


gers, ready to chop off; which ſet Frederick in 


ſuch a roar of laughter, that he was obliged to 


hold his imperial belly. It all was fair play here, 


and above-board, it was, in truth, a firoke be- 
yond Breflaw himſelf, or Jonas the conjurer. 
As ſoon as the reverend Dominican had be- 


ſtowed on the infant his ſpiritual benediCtion, 


and was about to take leave, the Counteſs beg- 


ged yet a keep-ſake for her little daughter ſome 
relic, an agnus dei, an amulet, or a charm for 
the cholic and heart-ache. Albertus itruck his. 
VVV forchead 
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5 
forehead, and ſaid, * You do well to put me in 
mind, noble lady; I had almoſt forgotten a gift 
for your daughter: but leave me now alone, 


and tell me exactly at what hour ſhe was born. 
Albertus then ſhut himſelf up for nine days in a 
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ſolitary chamber, and laboured hard till he had 
brought to bear a piece of workmanſhip, which 
might ſerve to put little Richilda in mind of him. 


When the maſter found his work perfect, he 


brought it in private to the Counteſs, explained 
to her all the virtues and properties of his per- 


formance, taught her exactly how to uſe it; and 
deſiring her to inſtruct her daughter, when ſhe 
was grown up, in the art and manner of em- 


ploying it, took a friendly leave, mounted his 


horſe, and rode homewards. The Counteſs, 


overjoyed at the myſtery, took the magic preſent, 


and concealed it in the cheſt of drawers where 


ſhe kept her pearls and jewels. Gunderich the 


Prieſt-ridden, lived yet a few years in his caſtle, 


fſhut up from the world: he founded a number 
of churches and religious houtes, and neverthe- _ 
ets laid by a great part of his revenues for his 
_ daughter's portion, for the fee was entailed upon 
"2 reſat ion. 5 
As ſoon as he felt that he drew near his latter | 
end, he put on a monk's habit, and gave up the 
85 hoſt in this dreſs, in ſure and certain hopes of 
being free of the maſquerade of cowls in the 
next world. The Counteſs choſe a nunnery for 
her widow's refidence, and employed herſelf 
wholiy in the education of her daughter, whom. 
ſhe intended to introduce into the great world 


herſelf. But before ſhe could accomplith this 


dclign, ſhe was overtaken by death, jult as the 
young lady entered into her fifteenth "yn the 


The 


M: ay of female beauty. 
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The good mother ſtrove hand againſt this un- 


ſeaſonable parting from the beautiful Richildu, 
in whom ſhe had hoped to enjoy life over again; 
but obſerving that her hour was come, ſhe firm- 


ly ſubmitted to the law of the old covenant, and 


prepared for her departure. She called her 


daughter to her bed-lide apart, bid her dry up 
her affectionate tears, and ſaid, «I am quitting 
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you, my dear Richilda, at a time when you 


molt want a mother's countenance and ſup- | 
port: but be not affited; the loſs of a good 


mother ſhall be made up to you by a true friend 
and counſellor, who, if you are wiſe and pru- 
dent, will ſo guide your footſteps, that you 
ſhall never go aſtray. There in that cheſt of 


drawers, you will find a piece of art, which 
you ſha!l take into your own poſſeſſion after I 
am gone. A learned philoſopher, called Al- 
| © bertus Magnus, who bore a great ſhare in the 
© joy occaſioned by your birth, contrived it un- 


der a certain conjunction of the ſtars, and gave 
me in charge to inſtruct you in the ute of it. 


© The piece is a magic mirror, ſet in a frame of 


virgin gold. For all elſe that look upon it, it 
has the quality of a common mirror, to re- 


flect faithfully the impreſſion it receives; but 
© for you it has received another gift beſides, to 
repretent every thing concerning which you 


enquire in diitinct 1p:aking images, as ſoon as 


you repeat the words which this tablet will 
© teach you. Beware of contu!ting it from idle 
curloſity, or an inconſiderate w ith to know the 
future occurrences of your life. Look up to 


the wonderous mirror as a reſpectable friend, 
whom one avoids troubling with frivolous en- 
quiries, and in whom one finds, i in the weigh- 


tieſt tranſactions of life, a true adviſer. 'There- 


fore, be conſiderate and cautious in uſing it, and 


6 walk 
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« walk in the paths of virtue, fo the poliſhed 


* ſurface will never be dimmed before your eyes 
by the poiſonous breath of vice. — When the 
dying mother had ended her ſwan's ſong, the 
embraced the weeping Richilda, was anointed 


with the holy oil, quickly ended her laſt agonies, 


and departed. _ —— 
The young lady deeply felt the loſs of her ten- 


der mother. She buried herſelf in mourning, 
and forrowed away or.e of the fineſt years of 


life within the walls of her cloiſter, in company 
with the revercnd lady abbeſs, and the pious 
ſiſterhood, without ever looking to her mother's 
legacy, or uſing the wonder-working mirror. 
Time gradually ailyed her filial affliction, the 
fountain of her tears was dried up; and as the 
heart of the maiden no longer found an employ- 
ment in the effaſion of her grief, the pains and 
penalties of idleneſs ſell upon her in the lonely 


cell; ſhe therefore often viſited the parlour, and 


inſenſibly found pleaſure in chatting to the aunts 


and nephews of the nuns: the latter were ſo 

alliduous in attendance upon their devout cou- 

ins, that they preſſed in ſhoals to the grate when- 
ever the fair Richiida was in the parlour. There 


came many a courteous knight, and faid flattering 


things to the unveiled perfrannaire: and in theſe 
_ attentions lay concealed the original germ of va- 
nity, which in this caſe fell on no unfruitful 
oil, but ſtruck root and ſprouted. Miſs Richil- 
da fancied it would be pleaſanter without in the 
open air, beyond the iron grate: ſhe quitted the 
nunnery, eſtabliſhed her court, took for appea- 


rance-ſake a matronly companion to chaperon her, 
and entered with eclat into the great world. 


Ihe fame of her beauty and high breeding went 
abroad towards the four quarters of heaven, 
Princes and nobles came from diſtant lands to 


pay 
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pay court to her. The Tagus, the Seine, the 
Po, the 'Thames, and farther Rhine, ſent their 
heroick ſons to Brabant to ſeek favour in the 


eyes of the fair Richilda. Her palace feemed a 


fairy caſtle: ſtrangers met with the beſt reception, 


and failed not to return the politeneſs of the fair 


poſſeſſor with the molt delicate flattery. Not a 


day paſſed but well-accoutred knights entered the 
lifts, and proclaimed by their kings at arms, at 


the market and public places, that whoever re- 


fuſed to own the Counteſs of Brabant for the 


faireſt lady of her time, ſhould repair to the 
place of tournament, and maintain his denial by 
force of arms againſt the Paladins of the beauti- 
ful Richilda. In general the challenge remain- 


ed unaccepted; or, if any one deſired to tilt on 


gala-days, or any knight could be perſuaded to 


accept the challenge, and aicribe the palm of 


beauty to the lady of his heart, it was only done 
for ſhew, and in pleaſantry; delicacy would ne- 


ver permit any opponent to tumble the Coun- 
teſs's champion out of his ſaddle. They broke 


their lances, acknowledged their defeat, and 
yielded the pre- eminence to the youthful Coun- 
: teſs, a ſacrihce which the e ever recely 'd with vir- 
: gin modeity. 
Hlitherto ſhe had not once thou: zht of conſult- 
ing the magic mirror: the uſed it only, like a 


common claſs, to examine whether her maids 


had ſet off her head-dreſs to advantage. She had 
not as yet allowed herſelf a ſingle queſtion, either 
becauſe no critical ſituation had yet called for 
the voice of an adviſer, or becauſe the was timid, 


and apprehended leſt her demand might be for- 


ward and inconſiderate, and the bright ſurface 


of the mirror might grow dim. Meantime the 
voice of flattery continued to nourith her vanity, 
and at laſt produced in her heart the deſire to 


know 
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know whether what rumour fo loudly tinkled 


every day in her ear was fact; for ſhe poſſeſſed, 
what is uncommon in the great, penetration 
enough to conſider the language of her attendants 
with proper diſtruſt. To a girl in the bloom of 
youth, of whatever rank or ſtation, the queſtion 
concerning her perſonal charms is always the 
moſt important problem that ſhe can with to 
have folved. It was then by no means ſtrange 
that the fair Richilda ſhould deſire information 


on a point fo intereſting to her curioſity; and of 
whom could ſhe expect a more certain and deſi- 


nite anſwer, than from her uncorruptible friend, 
the mirror? On alittle conſideration ſhe found 


the queſtion ſo juſt and reaſonable, that ſhe had 
no longer heſitation in making the trial. She 


ſhut herſelf up accordingly one day in her apart- 
ment, ſtepped cloſe to the magic 1 and 


pronounced the proper words: 


20 Mirror, let thy burniſh'd face 
© Give me inſtant here to trace 
Ihe faireſt maid of Brabant” s race. 


Trembling the drew the curtain, peeped | in, and 


to her great ſatisfaction beheld her own form, 
fuch as the mirror had often ſhewn her unqueſ- 
tioned. She was now highly rejoiced in her 


| ſoul, her cheeks aflumed a livelier tinge, and 
her eyes ſparkled for joy; but her heart became 

proud and arrogant like the heart of queen Vaſh- 
ti. The commendations of her beauty, which 
| ſhe had before heard with modeſty and maiden 
bluſhes, ſhe now exacted as a lawful tribute: ſhe 
looked down with proud contempt on all the 


daughters of the land; and as often as the con- 


verſation turned upon foreign princeſſes, and 
any one happened to be praiſed on account of 


her beauty, It went to her heart, — purſed up 
her 
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her mouth, and had an attack of the vapours. 
The courtiers, who were ſoon appriſed of their 
miſtreſs's weakneſs, flattered her in the groſſeſt 
terms, threw abuſe over the whole female world, 
and left not a jot of honour to any lady, when 


the queſtion was about beauty, No quarter was 


allowed even to the illuſtrious fair of paſt ages, 


| who have now ſo long been withered; and 


every one was obliged in her turn to paſs the 
critical muſter. The beautiful Judith was too 
muſcular and ſquare ſet, at leaſt according to 
the tradition among painters, who have uni- 
formly given her the robuſt make of a butcher's 
wite, as ſhe 1s cutting off che ſhaggy-bearded 
Captain Holofernes's head. The charming 


Eſther was too revengeful, in cauſing the ten 
fine boys of the ex-miniiter Hama an, who had 
committed no crime, to be hanged. Of Helen 


it was ſaid, that ſhe was very well conſidering 
her red hair, but in all probability {he mult have 
been ſhockingly freckled. ueen Cleopatra's 
mall mouth was commended, but the thick ne- 


gro lips and high Egyptian cars, which profeſſor 


Blumenbach has lately diſcovered on the mum- 
mies, were unanimouſly ſcouted. Queen Tha- 
leitris was ordered to ſtand back, on account of 
the loſs of her right breait, which was cut off 
according to the ſalbion of the Amazons. None 
of the courtiers could reliſh her wry ſhape; nor 
could they 1 imagine any means of concealing it, 


the ſtuffed jutting ſtays, that now hide fo many 


female blemiſhes, not being yet invented. 


The fair Richilda paſſed at her own court for 


the ſole and ſupreme pattern of woman's beauty: 


and as in fac X, by the teſtimony of the mirror, 
ſhe was the Cnc girl in Brabant, and moreover 
; pollcfed great wealth, beſides caltles and cities, 


the 
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Nie felt no want of illuſtrious wooers. — She 
counted more than whilom dame Penelope, and 
managed juſt as artfully as Queen Elizabeth in 
later times, to egg them on with the honey of 
hope. Every wiſh that in our days ariſes in the 
waking dreams of the daughters of Teutonia 
to be admired, feaſted, worſhipped, to appear 
foremoſt among their companions, and to ſhine 


amid the throng, as the lovely moon among the 


lefler ſtars; to have around them an halo of 
adorers ready to offer up their lives for her ſake, 


as the old cuſtom was, and to go forth, at her 


command, to ſeek adventures, or to catch her 
giants and du arfs; or, as the modern faſhion 


ie, to ſigh, to coo, to whine, to gaze in fenti- 
mental ſorrow at the moon, to rave, to eat poi- 
ſon in a paroxyſm of love, to jump down neck- 


ver akon precipices, to drown, to hang, to cut 


| their throats, or, with more ſpirit {lill, to drive 


a bullet through their brain ah theſe fancies 
of giddy-headed girls were realized in the caſe 


of the Counteſs Richilda. Her charms had al- 


ready colt many a youthful knight his life; and 
a lively feeling of the ſccrer torments of love 
Hl lingered between the ikin and bone of man 
an unfortunate prince. The cruel beauty ſovrets 
ly fattened on the victims daily offered to her 


vanity; and to the ſoft ſenſations of mutual love 
the preferred the tortures of theic unhappy ſuf- 
terers. Hitherto none but the flight and ſlia- 


ed impreſſions of a tranſitory pation had paſ- 
i] over her heart; nor did the know yet to 


hom it property belonged: it ſtood open to 


every lis hing Nimon, but for no longer than 


three d: ays, according to the old rule of hoſpi- 


tality. Whenever a new guett took pofeſſion of 
it, the lormer occupant was cool Jdilmilied, 


1 he 
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The count of Flanders, of Artois, of Brabant, 


of Hennegau, of Namur, of Gueldres, of Gro— 


ningen, in ſhort all the ſeventeen counts of the 


Netherlands, except the married and the grey- 


headed, aimed to win the heart of the beautiful 
Richilda, and deſired her to wife. 


The popular governeſs diſcovered that her 


young friend would not long be able to carry 


on her trade of coquetry: her good name ſeemed 
to loſe ground daily, and it was to be feared that 
the rejected ſuitors would revenge their affront 


on the coy fair; ſhe therefore laid a well-in- 


tended remonſtrance before her, and extorted a 


promiſe to chooſe an huſband .in three days.— 


All the train of wooers rejoiced at this determi- 
nation, which was made publicly known ; every 


competitor hoped that the lot of love would fall 


upon him; and they agreed to accept the choice, 
and to maintain it, whomſoever it ſhould make 
happy. The rigid duenna had effected nothing 


by her well- meant urgency, but to procure the 
beautiful Richilda three fleepleſs nights; nor 


was the young lady at the dawn of the third 
morning a whit further advanced in her choice 
than the firſt hour. She had gone over and over 
again her liſt of ſuitors, examined, compared, 
ſeparated a few from the croud, hrs, reject- 
ed, choſen again, and again rejected, and ten 
times choſen, and ten times rejected ;--and by 
all this tumbling and toſſing, ſhe had gained no— 
thing but a pale colour, and pair of dim watery 
W 


In affairs of the heart the underſtanding 13 


always a milerable goſſip, as little capable of 
warming the heart with his chill ratiocination as 
a fireleſs grate an apartment. The lady's heart 
- had no ſhare i in "is deliberations, and with- held 


his 
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his aſſent from every mation of the orator in the 
upper houſe of the head; therefore the could 
not ,abide by any choice.” She weighed with 
great preciſion the birth, merit, riches, and ho- 
nours of each adorer; but ſhe was not intereſted 
in any of theſe accompliſhments, and her heart 
was filent : as ſoon as ſhe brought the beauty of 
her wooers into account, it gave a faint ſtroke. 
Human nature has not veercd an hair's breadth 
within the five hundred years that have rolled 
away ſince the time of the beautiful Richilda. 
| Let a girl of the eighteenth or thirteenth cen- 
tury be courted by a wiſe, intelligent, virtuous 
man, in a word, by another Socrates—and ſet 
in competition with him an handſore man, an 
Adonis, a Ganymede, an Endymion, a butter- 
fly—and you may lay an hundred to one that 
the paſſes coldly by the firit, and clings to the 
laſt. juſt ſo the beautiful Richilda! There 
were in her train ſeveral well- made men: the 
diificulty lay in picking out the handſomeſt. 
Time had moved rapidly forward during theſe 
internal conſultations : the court were collecting 5 
for a gala-day; the nobles and knights were com- 
ing thick in full dreſs, expecting their fate with 
beating hearts. The lady was in great diſtreſs; - 
her, heart ſtilt heſitated to decide, in ſpite of the 
urgent repreientations of the head. Yet a way 
there mult be through the wood: ſhe jumped 
hattily from off her ſopha, and Epping belore 
the mirror thus conſulted it: 5 


40 1 let thy barniſk' d face 
% Give me inſtant here to trace 
0 The taire!: youth of Brabant' s race. 


There, Cats was 110 quettion of as beſt, 
that is, the mott virtuous, faithful, and atfec- 


3 | | ticuate, 
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tionate, but only of the handſomeſt man. The 
mirror anſwered as it was aſked, When the 
filken curtain was drawn up, there appeared in 
full view on the ſmooth ſurface a ſtately knight, 
in compleat armour, but without his helmet, 
fair. as young Adonis when he ſtole away the 
heart of Venus. His hair flowed down from 
the crown of his head in bright cheſnut locks; 
his narrow thickſet eye brows rivalled the form 
of the rain-bow;z courage and heroic worth 
lightened from his eye; his manly brown cheek, 
tinged with red, glowed with warmth and health; 
the gently riſing upper-lip of his purple mouth 7 
ſeemed to advance for a thrilling kifs; his full 
_ calf was big with ſtrength and manly vigour. 
As ſoon as the virgin perceived the noble form 
of the knight, the yet ſlumbering ſenſations of 
love awaked all at once in her ſoul; ſhe drank 
| deep of joy and rapture from his eyes, and made 
a ſolemn vow never to beſtow her hand on any 
other man. She was only much ſurpriſed that 
the form of the handſome knight was unknown 
and totally new to her. She had never ſeen him 
at her court, though there could not ealily be 
found a young cavalier in Brabant who had not 
| frequented it. She therefore carefully obſerved 
the colour and bearings of his armour: ſhe ſtœod 
a whole hour before the mirror, without once 
taking her eyes off the intereſting object it pre- 
ſented; every trait, the whole attitude, and all 
its peculiarities, were ſtamped upon her ſoul. 
Mieanwhile the antichamber began to buzz: 
= the duenna and danifels grew impatient at their 
miſtreſs's delay. She at length unwillingly let 


fall the curtain of the mirror, opened the door, 


and running up to her reverend attendant, em- 


braced her affectionately, ſaying with a ſmile, 
5 - L have 
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L have found him, the man of my heart. Re- 
joice with me, my dear; the handſomeit man 
in Brabant 1s mine. My patron, the holy 
biſhop Medarcus, has appeared to me this 
night in a dream, with an huſband in his hand 
appointed for me by Heaven: We have been 
betrothed to each other in preſence of the holy 
Virgin, and a number of heavenly witneſſes.” 
This pious lye had been invented off-hand by 
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the beautiful Richilda, for ſhe would not di- 


cloſe the ſecret of the magic mirror, and it was 
not known to any mortal beſide herſelf. The 
duenna, overjoyed at the determination of her 
young lady, eagerly enquired who the young 
prince was, whom Heaven had deſtined to con- 
duct home ſo charming a bride. All the maids 
of honour pricked up their ears, and gueſſed 
ſome one and ſome another valliant knight: 
each imagined ſhe had gueſſed right, and the 
name of each ſuppoſed happy candidate for ma- 
trimony was conveyed in a loud whiſper round 
the circle. But the beautiful Richilda, having 
muſtered her ſpirits a little together, opened 
her mouth and faid, It is not in my power to 
© tcll you the name of my huſband, nor do I 
now where he lives: he is not among the 
+ princes and nobles at my court, nor have my 
eyes ever beheld him, but his image is planted. 
in my foul; and when he comes to carry me 
© home, I ſhall not fail to recognize him.“ The 
ſagacious duenna and the ladies in aiting were 
turprized at this ſpeech; they ſuppoſed it only 
a ftratagem to elude the extorted promiſe : but 
the perſiſted in her declaration to ſuffer no other 
hutband to be forced upon her, except him 
whom the pious bithop Medardus had betrothed 
to her in a dream. By this controverſy the 
5 . knights 
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knights had been long kept in waiting in the 
antichamber: they were now admitted to hear 
the ſentence. The fair Richilda aroſe, deliver- 
ed an excellent diſcourſe with great dignity and 
grace, and concluded with this apoſtrophe ;— 
Do not ſuppoſe, gentlemen, that I addreſs you 
© with words of deceit: I will declare to you 
the form and bearing of the armour worn by 
© the unknown knight; and perhaps ſome one 
here may be able to inform me who and where 
Ihe is. Upon this ſhe deſcribed his perſon from 
head to foot; adding, His harneſs is yellow, 
© adorned with azure blue: on his ſhield a black 
lion ſtalks over a field ſtrewed with bleedin 
hearts: the livery of his ſword-knot is the co- 
_ © lour of the dawn, peach-oloom and orange yel- 
© low.” When ſhe had done, the Count of Bra- 
bant, the heir of the land, took up the word, 
and ſaid, « We are not here, my dear couſin, 
to argue with you; you have free power to 
act as you think proper: it is enough for us 
to know that your pleaſure is honourably to 
diſmiſs us, and no longer to feed us with falſe 
hopes—for this you are intitled to our thanks. 
As to the noble knight ſeen by you in a dream, 
and of whom you imagine that he is deſtined 
by Heaven to be your wedded huſband, I will 
not conceal from you that I know him well, 
being, as he is, my vaſlal; for by your de- 
ſcription, and the marks of his armour, and 
the colour of his livery, he can be no other 
than Earl Gombald of Lowen; but he Is 2: 
© ready married, and ſo cannot be yours.” At 
| theſe words the Counteſs turned pale, and was 
ready to fink: ſhe had not conceived that her 
mirror could play her fo falſe as to exhibit a 
man whoſe lawiul love ſhe could not enjoy; 
neither 
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neither had ſhe the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion that the 
handſomeſt man in Brabant could wear any 
other fetters than her own. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances the holy Medardus was ſeverely re- 
llected upon, for thus deceiving his ſp'ritual 
ſoſter-daughters, and for kindling in their boſom 
the flames of forbidden love. The Countets 
however vindicated the honour of her patron 
ſaint : ſhe maintained that her viſion might have 
a hidden meaning; it ſeemed at leaſt to warn 
her at preſent againſt entering into any matri- 
monial engagement. The ſuitors therefore with- 
drew in a body, and then ſeparated various ways; 


and ſo the Countely s court became at once de- 


ſerted and forlorn. 
The hundred tongues of Fame, meantime, 
ſpread abroad along all the high roads the ſtrange 


tidings of the wonderful viſion, and at laſt brought 


it warm to the ear of Carl Gombald. This earl 


was the ſon of Theobald, ſurnamed Brother's 


Heart, becauſe he bore ſuch affection to his 
younger brother Botho as to live in uninterrupt- 
ed harmony with him, and to allow him to par- 


take in all the prerogatives of primogeniture. 


Both brothers lived together in one caſtle : their 
wives loved each other as fillers; and the elder. 
having but one fon, and the younger but one 
daughter, the parents hoped to tranſmit their 
friendthip to their children, and betrothed them 


to each other in the cradle. The youthful pair 


were educated together; and death having early 
diflolved the original affection of the parents, 
they frimed their wills in ſuch a manner that 
no other choice was left the children but to 
marry. They had already lived three years in 
a tate of contented wedlock, and continued the 


example of their peaceiul parents, when Larl 
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Gombald heard of the wonderful dream of tie 
beautiful Counteſs. Fame, which magnifies all 
things, added, that the was fo violently enu- 
moured of him as to have vowed to take the veil, 
becauſe ſhe could not enjoy his affection. Earl 
Gombald had hitherto, in the boſom of a peace- 
ful family, and the arms of an amiable wife, 
talked only the tranquil joys of domeſtic happi— 
neſs; no ſpark had yet fallen upon the tinder of 
his paſlions to inflame them, but on a ſudden 
there ſprung up in his heart ſierce deſires: re- 
pole and contentment vaniſhed away; he gave 
icope to fond: wiſhes, and nourifhed them fe- 
ccetly with the ſhameful hope that death would 
erhops make a divorce between him and his 
lady, and reſtore his freedom. Lhe idea of the 
beautiful Richilda corrupted the heart of a man 
beſo:e good and virtuous, and made it capable 
of eiery crime. Wherever he went or ſtood, 

the image of the Counteſs of Brabant appeared 
before him: it flattered his pride, to be the only 

man capable of ſubduing her ſcornful heart; his 
heated imagination painted the pofſeſſion of her 
in ſuch glowing colours, that his own wiſe was 
_ thrown entirely into the ſhade; all love and at- | 
FeCtion for her were ext! named, and he wiſhed 
but to be rid of her. She foon obferzed her. 
| Jord's coolneſs, and redoubled her tenderneſs to- 
wards him: each nod of his was a command to 
her, but the power of pleaſing him had patied 
away from ker for ever. He grew gloomy, mo- 
| roſe, and quarrelſome; took every opportunity 
of abſenting himſelf, roving about his country 
caſtles and woods; while the ſolitary mourner 
pined and lamented at home ſo piteoully, that 
E ſtone would llave been melted O compation. 


One 
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One day he ſurprized her as ſhe was indulg- 
ing an effuſion of ſorrow : Woman, he cried, 
wherefore art thou always dinning my ears 
with thy ſobbing and whining ? What means 
this hateful ſcreech-owl's note, which can nei- 
ther help me nor thyſelf ?? « My dear huſ- 
band,” replied the gentle ſufferer, leave me 
my ſorrow in peace: I am an afflicted woman, 
and have good cauſe to be fo, ſince J have 
forfeited your love and eſteem, without know- 
ing in what I have offended. If ever I have 
found favour in your fight, tell me, I pray, 
the cauſe of your diſpleaſure ; ſo ſhall I know _ 
how to avoid it in future“ Gombald was. 

moved by this anſwer: My good wife,” ſaid 
he, taking hold of her hand in confidence, you 
have offended me in nothing; yet I will not 
conceal from you what lies heavy on my heart, 
and what you cannot mend ;—our marriage 
produces ſcruples that prick my conſciznce 
fore; it is, J fear, a crying fin, and ſhame cf 
blood, from which we cannot be abfobzed, 
either in this world or that which is to come 
we are married within the forbidden degrees: 
we are brothers' children; that is as bad as a 
marriage between brother and ſiſter; and for 
it there can neither be abſolution nor diſpen- 
ſation. This torments my conſcience day and 
night, and feels like hot burning coals upon 

W 85 CO 
In days of yore, while there was yet ſuch a 
thing as conſcience, it was, eſpecially in men of 
high degree, as delicate, fore, and ticklith, as 
the membrane called the perigſteum, where the 
_ flighrelt ſcratch occaſions violent pain and fever. 
For though it was very eaſy to lull conſcience 
ailzep, and obtund its feeling by the paregoric 
Le FT. of 
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of the paſhons, ſo that you might ſcrape and 
_ chifte] it as you had a mind, without its flinch- 
ing or bleeding more than a dry board— yet it 
never failed to awake ſooner or later, and to 
occaſion heat and twitching and pain under the 
pericranium. Nor was it ever more irritable 
than when preſſed by a knot of doubt concern- 
ing a prohibited degree in marriage. All Chriſ- 
tian kings and princes belong, as we well knew, 
to one family; z conſequently, as they have never 
been allowed to marry out of the clan, they muſt. 
needs pair with their couſins and aunts; and as 
Jong as the ladies continued young and hand- 
ſome, the carnal feelings of love lulled every 
moral feeling into a narcotic ſlumber, ——But 
when my dear couſin began to fade beſide her 
royal bedfetlow, or ſatiety had produced diiguit, 
or fore other lady pleaſed the eye better, the 
tender conſcience of the virtuous buſband waked 
at once, and fo pinched and plagued him, that 
he could neither reſt nor ſleep till ke had bought 
a letter of divorce from the holy father in Rome: 
then madam coulin muſt walk off towards a 
cloiſter and yield her place to another, 8 
whom the canon law had no objection. Ihus 
Henry VIII. packed off Catherine of Arragon, 
his ſiſter-in-law, merely at the inſtigation ot his 
tender conſcience; though he beheaded, with 
the full concurr<.ace of the fame conſcience, two 
of her ſucceſſors in his bed, under the falte pre- 
tence of infidelity to his bed. In the fame man- 
ner hiſtory atteſts, that many other princes and 
monarchs before him divorced their wives, tho' 
no one has ſince trodden in the pious footſteps 
of the DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. No won- 
der then that Ear] Gombald, in conformity to 
the manners and ideas of his tune, felt the corn 
. or 
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of his conſcience pinch as ſoon as another amour, 
more agreeable to his paſhons, made it tender. 
His lady might remonltrate as much as ever ſhe 
pleaſed : every attempt to quiet her huſband's 
conſcience was labour loſt. Ah, my deareſt 
« ſpouſe,” ſhe faid, © if vou have no longer any 
« regard for your unfortunate wife, yet have 
© ſome compalſſion on the helpleſs pledge of your 
departed love, that now fills my womb : could 
© I but place it in your arms this moment, per- 
« haps you u. ould be moved at its WNOCEBEEs.. 
and give me back your averted heart.” A 
{lream of bitter tears followed theſe words ; but 
the hutband's heart of braſs felt nothing of the 
tevenſold ſorrows of his wile: he quitted her 
abruptly, threw himfelf on his horſe, rode to 
Becklenburg, to the archbiſhop; there he bought, 
with an heavy purſe of gold, a letter of divorce, 
and then calt his loving wife into a nunnery; | 
where ſhe fo pincd and forrowed, that her beauty + 
{con faded away. As ſoon as her hour ap- 
proached, the bre ught forth a daughter, which 
tlie fomdly preſted again, lt her maternal boſcm ;_ 
but the angel of death, who ſtcod near, quickly 
ciuſed her eyes, to that ſhe did not long enjoy 
the ſight of her lovely babe. Soon afterwards 
came "the Earl, and put the child into the hands 
of a governels in one of his caſtles. He left a 
eu maids and dwarfs to attend upon her, and 
then equipped himſelf in the moſt fumptuous 
manner: for his heart was ſolely bent upon gain- 
ing the beautiful Counteſs of Brabant. 

He arrived in high ſpirits at the court of Richil- 
da, and threw himiclt, intoxicated with joy, at her 
fret. As foon as the ſaw the glorious man after 
whom her heart had ſo long ſighed, ſhe felt un- 
{pcakable gladuels, ard from that ſelf. ſame hour 

3 vowed 
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Hhaughty, cold, and at length grew jealous. 5 
Neither did her lord and maſter any longer feel. 
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vowed love and conſtancy to the knight. Her 


palace changed to an Ida or a Paphos, for the 
goddeſs Venus ſeemed to have transferred her 
reſidence thither. In the ſweet delirium of en- 
joyment, amid a ſucceſſion of the molt exquiſite 
paſtimes and entertainments, days and years 
glided away from the happy pair like a pleaſant 
morning dream : and Gombald and Richilda 
often vowed to each other, that no greater hap- 
pineſs than they experienced could be enjoyed 


in the courts of heaven. No wiſh remained but 
for the continuance of their mutual bliſs, thus 


unruffled, for ages after ages. But, alas! the 
fond pair had too little philoſophy to be aware 


that an inceſſant indulgence in pleaſure is the 


very bane of pleaſure, and that this ſpice of Fe, 
taken in too large doſes, loſes by degrees all re- 
liſh and flavour. The irritability of the organs 
of ſenſe, the keen feelings of the joys of life, 


grow imperceptibly blunt: all enjoyments aſ- 


ſume an uniform appearance, and the moſt ſtu- 
died attempts to vary them cannot hide their 


inſipid ſameneſs. Dame Richilda, in virtue of 
her wavering diſpoſition, was the firſt to per- 


ceive theſe inconveniences: ſhe became moroſe, 


his former raptures: a :.ind of ſpleen weighed 
heavy on his ſoul; the glance of love was dim- 
med in his eyes; that conſcience, with which 


he had heretofore hypocritically ſported, began 


now to remonſtrate in a ſerious manner. Hcru- 
ples for having murdered his firſt wife aroſe ; he 
often named her with regret and ſincere praiſe: 


And the proverb lays, that it is a ſign of ill blood 
in a ſecond marriage, when the virtues of the 


dear departed wife are too often brought for- 5 
ward. 3 
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ward, Diſputes with dame Richilda often came 
on the carpet; and he ſometimes told her to her 
face, that ſhe was the author of all his calami- 
yum 
We can no longer live ran; ſaid he, 
as they were carrying on one of their matrimo-— 
nial debates 3 „my conſcience preſſes me to ex- 
« piate my fins. I muſt needs ſet out on a pil- 
« orimage for Jeruſalem, and viſit the holy ſe- 
e pulchre, to try whether I can there retrieve 
© repoſe of heart. No ſooner ſaid than done. 
Richilda made but a faint oppoſition to the pro- 
poſal. Earl Gombald prepared for his departure, 
made his will, took a cold leave, and ſet for- 
ward on his pilgrimage. Before a year had 
paiſed, news was brought to Brabant that the 
Earl had died in Syria of the plague, without 
the conſolation of having expiated his fins at the 
holy ſepulchre. The Counteſs received theſe 
tidings with great compoſure of mind; ſhe ne- 
vertheleſs obſerved ſtrictly all the rules of deco- 
rum: ſhe wept, mourned, half ſmothered her- 
ſelf in crape, and cauſed a ſumptuous monu- 
ment to be crected to her departed lord of be- 
loved memory, on which weeping genii, with 
torches extinguiſhed, and urns full of tears, ap- 
peared in throngs. A fly obſerver of mankind 
has however long ſince remarked, that young 
widows are like green wood, which burns at 
one end, while the water oozes out by drops at 
the other. The heart of the Counteſs Richilda 
could not long remain without employment; 
nnd mourning ſo heightened her charms, that 
multitudes crouded to beho!d the lovely widow, 
Maay knights of adventure repaired to her court 
to try their fortune in fiſhing for the rich prize: 
he found plenty of adorers, and the court pa- 


raſites | 
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raſites were ſoon brought into wind again on the 
fubject of her beauty. All this bullle of flat- 
tery gave great ſatisfaction to the vain woman: 
but as ſhe would fain be certain that the finger 
of time, in the courſe of fifteen years, had not 
rubbed out any of her charms, ſhe e Ne her 
faithful adviſer, the magic mirror. But what 
was her horror and diſmay, when, upon draw- 
ing up the filken curtain, a ſtrange form ap- 
peared before her eyes, beautiful as one of the 
Graces, full of ſoftneſs and innocence, the molt 
lorely of female angels but of herſelf the 
image had not one trait. The beautiful widow 
fell into a paroxyſm of rage at this unexpected 
anſwer; and the mirror was very near paving 
dear for its indiſcretion ; neither oug ht you to 
blame the lady too harſhly, ſuppoſing ſhe had 
taken ſevere vengeance; for when a woman has 
no other talent except her beauty, ſhe can never 
be fo deeply mort fi- d, as when the unfattering 
friend on the toilette announces the irrecover= 
able loſs of that which conſtituted the lolo value 
of her exiſtence. 

Dame Richilda, inconſolable on account of 
her new diſcovery, conceive: a mortal hatred 
againſt the innocent beauty, whom the found in 
poſſeſſion of the prerogative ſhe had arrogated to 
| herſelf. She impreſſed the lovely features deep 
on her memory, and enquired with great dili- 
gence after the poſſeſſor of them. The diſco- 

very coſt but little trouble: ſhe ſoon found by 

the deſcription that her ſtep-daughiter Blanca 
had carried off from her the palm of beauty. 
Satan immediately inſinuated into her heart the 
idea of deſtroying this fair bloſſom, which might 
have adorned the garden of Eden itſelf. With 
this purpoſe the cruel woman ſent for Sambul, 
the court phyſician: Aſter giving him a pre- 
terved 
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ferved pomegranate apple, and countiny fifty 
ieces of gold into his hand, ſhe ſaid, Prepare 
this apple for me in ſuch a way, that one half 
ſhall be perfectly harmleſs, while the other is 
ſo impreguated with poiſon, that whoſoever. 
eats of it may die in a few moments.” The 
Tew ſiroked his beard, and with great compla- 
cency ſtowed the gold in his purſe, promiſing 
to do as the bad woman had commanded him. 
He took a ſharp needle, bored three holes in the 
pomegranate apple, and poured a ftrong liquor 
into them. As ſoon as the Counteſs had get 
the prepared apple into her poſſeſſion, ſhe mount- 
ed her {teed, and with few attendants trotted to 
the remote caltle, where the virgin, her daugh- 
tar Blanca, refhded. On her way ſhe fent off 
a mellenger beſore, 10 ſay that the Counteſs 
Richilda was on the road to viſit the young 
lady, and to weep with her over the lots uf her 
tather. 

This meſſage ſet the whole caſtle into an up- 
roar: the cerpulent dauenna waddicd about the 
boute, up ſtairs and down, ſet all the brooms 
in motion, had the fioors ſcrubbed, the cobwebvs 
dellroyed, the dining- room fet in order, and the 
kitchen heated as hot as an _cvren: ſhe puthed 
and ſcolded the lazy mais; bawlcd out her 
orders with fierce impatience, like the captain 
of a privateer when he ſnulis a rich merchant— 
man aſar oft; but Blanca modceitly reſled her- 
ſelf in the colour of innocence, and when ſhe 
heard the horſes trotting up to the gates, flew 
out to meet her mother, and received her with 
great reſpect and affection. At the very firtt 
fight the Countels found the original ſeven times 
more beautiful than the copy in the mirror, and 
Witnal ſo prudent, lo ſeuible, and ſo accom- 
5 b uſted ! 
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pliſhed ! All this weighed heavy on her heart: 
but che ſnake concealed her poiſon deep in her 
- boſom, made a ſhew of friendſhip, complained 


of the hard-hearted papa, for depriving her, dur- 


ing his life-time, of the charming ſociety of her 
daughter; and promiſed from this time forth to 


treat her with true maternal affection. The 
dwarfs ſoon ſet the tables, and ſerved up a ſump- 
tuous dinner. At the defert the houſe-keeper 
ſent in the fineſt fruit from the caſtle garden 

nevertheleſs Richilda found it infipid, and or- 
dered her fervants to bring her a pomegranate 
apple, a fruit with which, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe was 


accuſtomed to cloſe every meal. The ſervant 
preſented it on a filver ſalver; the divided it with 
great grace, and offered half to the beautiful 
Blanca, in token of her affection. As foon as 
the pomegranate apple was eaten, the mother 


ſet out with her attendants, and rode home- 
wards. Not long after her departure a pain 


came acroſs the heart of the young lady, her 


roſy cheeks grew pale, every limb of her deli- 


cate frame quivered, her nerves twitched and 


ſtarted, her fair eyes became dim, and cloſed in 


the endleſs fleep of death. 


Alas! what ſorrow and heart-breaking rent 
the walls of the caitle, upon the death of the 


beautiful Blanca, who had been plucked in her 


faireit bloom by an audacious hand, like a roſe 


with its hundred leaves, merely becauſe ſhe was 
the oruament of the garden! The decent duenna _ 


rained ſhowers of tears, like a ſwoln ſponge, 


when all its moiſture is prefſed out by a violent 
ſqueeze. The joincr dwarfs made a coffin of 
deal, with filver plates and handles; and, that 


they might not be at once deprived of the ſight 


of their beloved miſtreſs, "ey fixed a glais Win- 


cow 5 
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dow in the top; the maids prepared a ſhroud. 
of the ſineſt Brabant linen, drefled the corpſe in 
it, placed the crown of virginity, a chaſte gar- 


land of myrtles, on the head, and with funeral 


pomp carried the bier into the chapel, where 
the father ſacriſtan took charge of the ſoul, and 
ſounded the mournful muffled bell from morning 
till the late hour of midnight. 
Meantime Donna Richilda arrived well- pleaſ- 
ed at her place of reſidence. The ſirſt thing ſne 
did was to repeat her queſtion to the mirror: 
when ſhe had drawn up the curtain with fear 
and trembling, ſhe beheld, with heartfelt fatiſ- 
ſaction and a face of triumph, her own image 
reinſtated, but large ſpots of ruſt had ſettled on 
the burniſhed ſurface, and deformed it, as the 
pits and ſeams of the ſmall- pox a virgin's coun- 
tenance. Where is the harm of that? 
thought the Counteſs to herſglf—“ better they 
ihould be on the mirror than my face: it may 
ill ſerve for a looking-glafs, and renders me 
fecure of my prerogative.” We commonly firſt 
lcarn to value a good thing properly, when we 
are on the eve of loſing it. The beautiful Ri- 
cChilda had often ſuffered years to paſs away 
without queſtioning the mirror; now ſhe did 
not omit a ſingle day. She repeatedly enjoyed 
the pleaſure of offering a ſacrifice to the idol of 
her own beauty; but one day, as fhe drew up 
tlie curtain for this very purpole, there appeared 
again—O wonder upon wonders before her 


eyes; the form and features of the beautiful 


Blanca. At this fight a fainting fit came faſt 
upon the envious woman; but ſhe took out her 
ſmelling- bottle juſt in time, and the qualm paſ- 
ſed off by the help of the hartſhorn. She muſ- 

tered all her e to look whether her fancy 


had | 
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had deceived her, but was ſoon ſatisfied that 
there was no illufion in the cate. 

She immediately ſet to hatch a new ſcheme 
of viliainy. Sambul, the court phyſician, was 
| ſummoned, and thus addreſſed by the Counteſs, 
ina tone of great anger: „Thou ſhameleſs de- 
« ceiver! thou perverſe Jew! doſt thou hold me 
© ſo cheap as to dare to mock me? Did I not 
deſire thee fo to prepare a pomegranate apple, 
that to eat it ſhould be inſtant death? and 
haſt thou not charged it with balſam of life? 
For this thy traitor's beard and Jew's cars ſhall 
aſſuredly pay.“ Sambul the phyſician, much 
terrified at this addreſs from his miſtreſs, thus 
_ anſwered and ſaid: Ah, woe is me! what 
© evil has befallen me? for I know not how I 
© have incurred your diſpleaſure, gracious lady: 
© what you ordered | have punctually perſorn- 
c 
C 


ed; if my art has failed, I myſelf am inno- 
© cent of the cauſe.” The lady ſeemed to be 
ſomewhat appeated by this anſwer, and proceed- 
ed: „For this time thy crime ſhall be forgiven 
© thee, under condition that thou prepareſt me 
© an odoriferous ſoap, which {hall infallibly per- 
© form what the pomegranate apple has failed 
to do. [he phybcian promile:t Eis utmott, 
ard ſhe again counted out to him fifty pieces of 
gold, and diſmiſſed him. In a "I days Le 
brought the Counteſs a deadly compoſition.— 
She immediately furniſhed out her nurſe, a 


craity woman, with a box with pedlar's wares, _ 


fine yarn, thread, needles, ſcented pomatum, 
ſmelling- bottles, and marbled ſoap-balls with red 
and blue veins, and bad: her g go to her daughter 
Blanca forthwith, and try to paſs the poiſoned _ 
| ſoap into her hands, for which ſhe promiſed her 
| a great reward. Tac Vera creaturc repalred 8 
_— „„ the 
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the young lady, who, unſuſpicious of fraud, ſuf- 
fered herſelf to be perſuaded to buy ſoap, which, 


as the woman ſaid, would preſcrve the beauty 8 


of the ſcin to extreme old age. She ventured 
to make a trial of it without the knowledge of 
her duenna. Meantime the baſe ſtep-mother 


ailiducuſly conſulted the ruſty mirror, and con- 


jectured from its condition, that her plan muſt 

3 ſuccecded, for the ſpots had ſpread over 
the whole ſurface 2, juſt as if it had been corrod- 
ed by aqua-fortisz and only an indiſtinct ſha- 
dow, which could not be referred to any per- 


ſon, appeared upon the dull face. The loſs of 
the mirror went to her heart; but ſhe did not 


think it too dear a purchaſe for the reputation 
of being the ſirſt beauty in the country. 


The empty woman enjoyed for a time this 


imaginary ſatisfaction, till a ſtranger knight ar- 


rived at her court, who, during his journey, had 


ſtopped at the Con: teſs of Blanca's caſtle, where 
he had found her, not in the burying vault, but 
at her toilette, and was fo charmed by her beauty 
as to chooſe her for the lady of his heart. De- 
fHrous to amuſe the Counteſs of Brab: ant, and to 
thew himſelf off in the lifts, and never imagining 


that the mother could be jealous of her daugh- 


ter, he threw his iron glove down upon the table 
at the fait when he was warm with wine, ad- 


ding, Whoever refuſes to acknowledge Blanca 
of Lowen for the handſomeſt lady in Brabant, 


let him take up the glove, in token that he will 


break a ſerious lance to-morrow for the honour 


of a knight.” The whole court was ſcandalized 


at this in ZACCUTACY of the Gaſcon; each ſtyled 


him ſecretly Sir Blockhead and Knight Gander. 


Richiida turned pale, on hearing Blanca was 
come to lite again; the challenge was a mortal 


K ound | 
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wound to her heart; yet ſhe forced a gracious 
ſmile, and approved the defiance, in hopes that 


the knights of her court would all eagerly ſnatch 


at the glove. But no one advancing, for the 


{ſtranger had an hardy look, was firm built and 
had large raw bones, ſhe drew a diſmal face, and 
all preſent could perceive her ſecret vexation. 


This melted her faithful ſeneſchal ſo that he took 


up the iron glove: but at the morrow's tilt the 
Gaſcon, after an hard match, obtained the vic- 
tory, and received his knightly recompence from 


the hands of Richilda, who was on the point of 
dying with chagrin. 


She firſt diſcharged her rage on the phyſician 


Sambul: he was thrown into a tower, and put 
in chains. Without further hearing, the mer- 


cileſs woman had his reverend beard plucked out 
hair by hair, and both his ears clipped cloſe to 


his head. After the violence of her firſt ſtorm 


was over, and the ſtep-mother had conſidered 
that her daughter Blanca would nevertheleſs tri- 


umph over her, unlets ſhe ſhould ſucceed in cut- 


ting her off by fraud — for her father's will had 


deprived her of all power over his daughter—ſhe 
wrote to the young lady in as tender a ſtrain, 


and teſtified as much maternal | Joy for her reco- 


very, as if every letter had been dictated by the 


heart. This letter ſhe gave to her confidante the 
nurſe, ordering her to carry it to the impriſoned 
doctor, with a billet, wherein theſe words were 
written: Encloſe in this letter death and per- 


« dition for the perſon that firſt opens it. As 
thou valueſt thy life, beware of deceiving me 


© a third time.” Sambul the Jew heſitated what 
he ſhould do, and for a while fingered the chain 
with a thoughtful air, as if he was rep2ating his 


: Jewilh Pater Noſters link by link. At laſt the 


lore 
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lore of life, though in a gloomy dungeon, with 
an head clipped of ears, and a chin without a 
beard, ſeemed to outweigh all other conſidera- 
tions, and he promiſed to \ obey. The Countels 
ſent off the letter by a well-mounted poſt, who 
made many grimaces : at his arrival, as if to inti- 
mate that the letter contained v oiiderful tidings, 


but he would not tell whence he came. The 


young lady, eager to learn the contents, Liaſtil 

broke the feal, read a few lines, fell lifeleſs back- 
wards upon the fopha, cloſed her azure eyes, and 
gare a. the ghoſt. The bloody ſtep- mother af- 
terwards Beard no more of her daughter; and 
though ſhe often diſpatched meſſengers to en- 


quire, they conſtantly brought word back that 
the young lady never more awaked out of her 


deadiy f ſleep. 
Thus had the beautiful Funes "Wi thrice de- 


ſtroyed, and thrice buried, in conſequence of the 
ſnares of this odious woman. After the dwarfs 
of her court had the firſt time laid her in her 
long home, and tte prayers and matles for her 


ſoul were appointed, they kept conſtant watch 


along with the maids befide the vault, and often 
pecped through the window in the coſlin, in 
order to enjoy the ſight of their beloved miſtreſs, 


till corruption ſhould deſtroy ber form: but to 
their aſtoniſhment they perceived that in a few. 


days the pale checks were tinged with a gentle 
red, the withered lips began to glow again, and 


ſoon afterwards the young lady opened her eyes. 
As foon as the attendants perceived this, they 
joyfully removed the coffin-lid: the beautiful 


Blanca arofe, and filently wondered at ſeeing 


herſelf in a burying vault, and her attendants in 


deep mourning. »he haſtily quitted the dreary 
manſion, and like Lurydice tottered with trem- 
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bling knees from the realm of ſhadows to the 
reviving light of day. 
Doctor Sambul was in fact a pious Iſraclite, 


in whom was no guile, except when a fort of 


predileCtion for the noble metals a little ſtretched 


the folds of his narrow conſcience. The pome- 

granate apple given him by the Ce unte is brougit 
to his mind Eve's unfortunate ; app: in Paradite: 
as alſo the golden apple from the garden of the 

Heſperides, which introduced contention between 
three goddeſſes, and proved the ruin of a ”_” 


metropolis. — This, thinks he to himſelf, 
«© ſurely miſchief enough to be done in the . 
« bysb 

« the guilt of the apple tribe.“ Inſtead therefore 


of the poiſon, which he was bid to conceal in it, 


he only impregnated one half with a narcotic 
eſſence, that benumbed the ſenſes without de- 


ſtroying life. In the ſame manner he proceeded 

the ſecond time with the ball of ſoap, only in- 
creaſing the quantity of opium; fo that as the 
lady did not awake fo ſoon as at firſt, the dwarfs 
conceived ſhe was ſtone dead. They therefore 


carried her to the grave, and carefully watched 
over her, till ſhe revived, to the great joy of the 


houſehold. 
Blanca's guardian 8 <a the danger 
which threatened the lite of his foſter-daughter, 
when the fear of death made the phyſician actu- 
ally reſolve to commit the crime required of him. 


He therefore ſlipt unſeen into the dungeon, and 


entered into a violent conflict with the Jew's 


ſoul, in which, after an hard wreſtling match, 


he proved victorious, and extorted from the van- 
quiſhed ſpirit the reſolution to ſacrifice the neck 
of the Jew's body to his conſcientiouſneſs, with 


as MUCH firmneſs as he had done his beard and 
| born 


race of apples; the third ſhall not increaſe. 
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both his ears. By virtue of his chemical Kill, 
the Iſraelite reduced the quinteſſence of the be- 


numbing liquor into a volatile ſalt, which ſhould 


be immediately diflolved and abſorbed by the 
open air, with this he beſmeared the letter to the 
beautiful Blanca: As ſhe read it, the whole at- 
moſphere around her acquired a ſtupifying qua- 
lity, fo that the all the while inhaled the exalted 
' ſpirit of opium with her breath. The effect was 
ſo violent, that the apparent death of the body 
remained longer than ever; and the impatient 


duenna, in total deſpair of the reſurrection of | 


her young lady, Rs her exequies a ard 
tune. 

While the houſehold was buſy in this mourn- 
ful office, the funeral bell tolling all the while, 
a young pilgrim came up to the mourners: he 
went into the chapel, knecled down before the 
altar, and performed his devotions. His name 
was Godirey of Ardenne; he was the ſon of 
Teutebald the Bicodthirity, againſt whom holy 


mother church had thundered an anathema and 


ſpurned him from her boſom : he died under the 
carte, and was therefore well finged in the flames 
of purgato ry. Feeling far more warm than com- 


lortablę in his birth, he honcitly ſolicited the 


angel at. the gate to let him out a little to breathe 
ſome freſh air, and to inform his friends what 
torments he was fuffering. The petition was 
readily granted, on his promiſe to return at an 
appointed hour: for in thoſe days the police of 
the world below was very lax; the ſouls of the 
-d--Darted roamed in ſhoals about this upper world, 
paid nocturnal] vitits to the relations whom they 
Had left behind, and were at perfect liberty to 
chat with them during pleature. Now-a-days 
they are kept cloſe penned up, and are not ſuf- 
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fered to go rambling abroad, to the terror and 
moleſtation of the living. Teutebald made tlie 
| beſt poſſible uſe of his furlough; he appeared 
three ſucceſſive nights to his virtuous widow, 
waked her out of a comfortable nap by touching 
the back of her hand with the tip of his redhot- 
finger, and ſaid, My dear wife, have pity upon 
© your poor departed huſband, who 1s enduring 
© the pains of the antichamber of hell: reconcile 
© me to the holy church, and releaſe my miſe- 
© rable ſoul, ſo ſhall mercy be ſhewn to you 
© hereafter.” The widow took theſe words to 
heart, gave her ſon an account of the viſion, 
preſented him with jewels and precious ſtones 3 
and the dutiful youth took the pilgrim's ſtaff in 
his hand, walked barefoot to Rome, and obtained 
0 diſpenſation for his father, under condition that 
he ſhould hear maſs at every church on his way 
home. He took a wide circuit, in order to viſt 
the greater number of holy places, and fo paſſed 
through Brabant. 
When thepious pilgrim had diſcharged hed, : 
and dropped a charitable donation into the poor's 
box, he aſked the brother ſacriſtan, why the cha- 
pel was hung in black, and what all this appara- 
tus of forrow Genified. The facriſtan explained 
to him every thing at length that had happened 
to the beautiful Blinca, thro' the wicked ſnares 
of her ſtep- mother. Thereupon Godfrey mar- 


velled greatly, and ſaid, If it be permitted to 


© ſee the lady's corpſe, lead me forthwith to the 
© vault, With God's leave, I may perhaps re- 
call her to life, if her foul be yet in her body. 
I have a relic from the hands of the holy fa- 
ther, — it is a ſplinter from Eliſha's ſtaff, — 
which deſtroys forcery, and A every inva- 
ſion of the * of nature,” The ſacriſtan 
inſtantly 
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inſtantly brought him to the watchful dwarfs, and 


they rejoiced "exceedingly at. the words of the 
pilgrim : they conducted him into the vault, and 


Godfrey was charmed at the fight of the beauti- 


ful alabaſter ſtatue through the glaſs window in 
the colin. The lid being taken off, he ordered 
all the mourners but the dwarfs to withdraw 
pulled out his relic, and laid it on the heart of 


the then clay-cold damſel. In a few moments 
the breath of life returned into the pale and wan 


body. The virgin wondered much at ſeeing the 


_ youthful ſtranger before her; and the overjoyed ' 


dwarfs took the wonder-working man for an an- 
gel of heaven. Godfrey declared to the awaken- 
ed Blanca who he was, and the reaſon of his 
pilgrimage : ſhe in her turn related her misfor- 


tunes, and the perſecutions of her relentleſs 


ſtep- mother. You will never,” ſaid Godfrey, 
eſcape the fangs of the venomous ſpider, unleſs 
you follow my counſel :—Remain yet awhile 
in this vault, that it may not be fpread abroad 
that you are alive. I will compleat my pil- 
grimage, and return forthwitg, carry you to 
my mother at Ardenne, and, if God permit, 


© take vengeance on your murdereſs.“ The coun- 
ſel was weli-pleaſing to the beautiful Blanca: 
the noble pilgrim took his leave, and ſaid in 
feigned words to the houſchold that crowded 


round hira as he came forth, The corple of 


your miftreſs will never grow warm again: the 
© fountain of life is dried up—gone 1s gone, and 
dead is dead! — The faithful dwarfs, who were 


in the ſecret, kept cloſe their lips: they provided 
their lady with meat and drink in private, kept 


watch as before over the grave, and waited anxi- 
vally for the x return of the pily zrim. 


| | Godfrey 
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Godfrey made haſte to Ardenne, embraceil 
his mother, and feeling tired by his journey, went 
early to bed, and quickly and lightly fell aſleep, 
with his head full of the beautiful Blanca. His 
father appeared to him in a dream, and ſaid, 
with a chearful countenance, that he was releaſ- 
ed out of purgatory, and announced ſucceſs in 
the undertaking he meditated. Early in the 

morning Godfrey equipped himſelf as a knight, 
called his ſquires to him, begged his mother's 
bleſſing, and ſet off He ſpeedily performed his 
journey; and hearing the funeral bell tolling in 
the cattle of the beautiful Blanca at the hour of 
midnight, he alighted, threw his pilgrim's gar- 
ment over his armour, and performed his devo- 
tions in the chapel. The dwarfs on the look-out 
no ſooner beheld the pilgrim kneeling before the 

altar, than they ran down into the vault to bear 
the glad tidings to their lady, She caſt off her 

ſhroud, and when maſs was over, and the ſacriſ- 
tan and prieſt had hurried out of the chill church 
to their warm beds, the charming maid aſcended 
from the habit:cion of the dead, with J2yous | 
heart - beating, as the bleſſed will arife out of the 

dark manſion of the grave at the laſt trump. But 
when the virtuous maiden found herſelf in the 
arms of a young man, fear and terror fell upon 
her; and the ſaid, with a bathful and bluſking 
countenance, * Take heed what you do, young 
man; queſtion your heart whether it be up- 
= M right, or a deceiver: if you abule the confi- _ 
dence l repoſe in you, Heaven, be aflured, will 


bp purſue you with his vengeance.” he knight 


modeſtly replied, * I call the holy Virgin to wit 
neſs the purity of my intentions; and may the 
© curſe of God overtake me, if one evil thought 
0 1 ell in wy ſoul Thereupon Blanca mount- 
ed 
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ed behind him in confidence, and Godfrey con- 
ducted her to Ardenne to his mother, who re- 
ceived her with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and 
watched over her as carefully as though ſhe had 
been her own born daughter. The ſoft ſympa- 
thetic feelings of love ſoon awaked between the 
hearts of the youthful knight and the beautiful 
Blanca: the affectionate mother and the whole 
court concurred in wiſhing to ſee the mutual af- 
fection of the noble pair ſealed, as ſoon as 
poſſible, by the holy ſacrament of marriage. 
Godfrey remembered that he had promiſed his 
miſtreſs vengeance : he therefore left his reſi- 
dence amid the wedding preparations, and re- 
paired to Brabant to the Counteſs Richilda, who 
was {till buſted about her ſecond choice; but 


: being no longer able to obtain the advice of the 


mirror, had never come to a reſolution. 
As ſoon as Godfrey of Ardenne arrived at 
court, his fine perſon drew upon him the Coun- 
teſs's eyes, and ſhe preferred him to all the no- 
bles. He ſtyled himſelf the Knight of the Tomb, 
and this was all ſhe had to object to him: ſhe 
wiſhed him a more agreeable title; for life had 
till fo many charms for her, that the thought of 
the grave always threw her into a fit of ſliudder- 
ing. She, however, contrived to interpret the 
| appellation of the knight of Ardenne as referring 
to the holy ſepulchre : ſhe ſuppoſed him to have 
made a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem ; and fo, with- 
out any further enquiry, let him paſs for Knight 


of the Holy Sepulchre. After the had held a 
counſel with her heart concerning the budding 


? paſſion, ſhe found Sir Godfrey to predominate 
over all and ſingular the errantry that came aud 


went; and ſo ſhe ſet about to entangle him in 


the deceitful meſhes of coquetry. She was well 
| 5 killed 
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{killed in the art of renovating the charms of 
youth : what was withered ſhe laboured to con- 
ceal, and ſhe buried what was departed in a de- 
licate ſhroud of the fineſt Bruſſels lace. Meantime 


| ſhe did not fail to make the moſt alluring ad- 


vances towards her Endymion. She tried to ſpur 
him on by every kind of ſtratagem. She now 


put on the ſtately robe, richer than Dame Juno 


is accuſtomed to wear on gala-days on the lofty 
mount of Olympus; ſhe now tripped light as one 
of the Graces, in a ſeducing diſhabille; ſometimes 


ſhe contrived a tete-a-tete beſide a fountain in 
the pleaſure garden, where marble Naiads daſhed, 
from their urns, a filver ſtream into the capacious 


baſon; ſometimes it was a confidential prome- 
nade, arm in arm, beneath the light of the friend- 
ly moon, poured through an arch of melancholy 


yew that over-ſpread the walk; and ſometimes 


the would try, in the ſhady bower, to move b 


her lute the teudereſt ſtrings in the heart of the 


liſtening knight to a kindred vibration. 


One time Godfrey, during a ſentimental in- 
terview, haſtily claſped her knees in a ſeeming 


' tranſport : © Ceaſe,” faid he, ceaſe, cruel fair, 
© to rend my heart by your powerful ſpells, and 


© excite ſlumbering defires that bewilder my 
brain: hopeleſs love is more bitter far than 


c death.“ Richilda raiſed him, with a gentle 


| ſmile, in her ſnowy arms, and replied, with ſoft 
perſuaſive accent, Why ſo deſpairing, poor 


© hopeleſs youth: are you too inexperienced to 


© feel the ſympathies of love that flow towards 
you, wave after wave, from my boſom ? Re- 
ceive then the confeſſion from my mouth, fince 


the language of the heart is unintelligible to you. 
c What hinders us to unite the fortunes of our 
* 


+ lives? Alas! ſaid Godfrey, ſighing and 


preſſing 
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preſſing Richilda's velvet hand to his lips, your 
« kindneſs tranſports me; but you know not the 
« vow by which I am bound, to receive no wife 
© but from my mother's kad, and not even to 
quit this affectionate parent till I have perform- 
ed the laſt filial duties, and cloſed her dying 
eyes. Can you not reſolve, dear miſtreſ, of 
my heart, to leave your court, and follow me 
to Ardenne, and make me the happieſt of man- 
kind ?—The Counteſs took little time to con- 


ſider; ſhe conſented to all her inamorato deſired. 


She did not indeed much reliſh the propoſal of 


quitting Brabant, and leaſt of all the mother-in- 


law, whom ſhe conſidered as a burthenſome ap- 
pendage but love overcomes all things. 

The bridal proceſſion was got ready in great 
haſte; the perſons to attend her were appointed, 
and Sambul the phyſician, beardleſs and without 


ears as he was, paraded among the train. The 


fly Richilda had taken off his fetters, and graci- 
ouly reſtored him to the rank of a favourite, ſor 


| ſhe hoped by his help, in good time, to make out 


a paſſport for the worthy old lady to heaven, and 
then return with her huſband to Brabant. The 


venerable matron received her fon and ſuppoſed 
daughter with courtly etiquette. She ſeemed 


highly to approve the choice of the Knight of the 
Tomb, and every means to haſten the nuptials 


were put in practice. The happy day arrived, 
aud dame Richilda, habited like the queen of the 95 
fairies, moved into the ſaloon where the cere- 
mony was to be performed, ardently wiſhing that 
the hours had wings. Meantime a page entered, 
and whiſpered ſomething into the bridegroom's 


ear with a ſuſpicious air. Godfrey claſped his 
hands together 1 in ſeeming horror, and ſci aloud, 


© Haplets youth! who hall open the dance wich 
e 2 0 © thee. 
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© thee on thy nuptial day, and a blood-thirſty 

© hand has murdered thy bride ? He ilten turn- 
ed to the Counteſs, and faid, Know, beautiful 
« Richilda, that I had given a dower to twelve 
_ © virgins, who were to advance to the wedding 
© altar along with us; and the faireſt among them 
© has been murdered, out of jealouſy, by an 
© unnatural mother: ſay what puniſhment this 
© ſhocking crime demands? Richilda, chagrin- 


dd at an accident that ſeemed to delay her wiſhes, 


or at leaſt to caſt a gloom over the auſpicious 
day, ſaid with diſpleaſure, « Oh, frightful deed ! 
© the cruel mother deſerves, in the place of her 
© ſhe has murdered, to open the bridal dance with 
the unhappy youth in red-hot iron ſhoes. This 
would be balm for the wounds of his heart; 
© for revenge, like love, is ſweet.” Amen! a 
© righteous ſentence, returned Godfrey, fo be 
* it Y—-The whole court applauded the Coun- 
teſs's juſt judgment; and the witlings preſumed _ 
to declare, one and all, that the queen who went 
to Solomon for a cargo of wildom, could not 
have pronounced a better decree. 
In a moment the lofty folding-doors of the 
neighbouring apartment, where the altar was 
erected, flew open; there appeared the female 
angel, the beautiful Blanca, attired ia wedding 
| robes; as ſhe leaned upon one of the twelve vir- 
Zins, ſhe looked at the terrible ſtep- mother, but 


= eaſt down her eyes immediately. Richilda's 
blood ſtopped in her veins;—ſhe ſank to the 


ground, as if ſtruck with lightning—a cloud 

over-ſpread her ſenſes—and there ſhe lay, moti- 
onleſs and ſtiff. But the ſmelling-bottles of the 
ladies at court quickly poured ſuch a ſhower of 
| ſpirit of lavender over her, that her vital ſpirits. 
collected themſelves again, fore againſt her 5 
3 en 
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Then the Knight of the Tomb addreſſed a ſer- 


mon to her, of which every word cut her to the 
ſoul; after which he led the beautiful Blanca to 
the altar, where the biſhop, in his lawn fleeves, 
joined the charming pair, together with the 
twelve apportioned virgins and their lovers. 

The ceremony being ended, the whole bridal 
train moved into the ball-room. The blackſmith 
dwarfs had in the mean time forged, with great 
ſpeed and dexterity, a pair of ſhoes of burniſhed 
ſteel: they now carried them to the hearth, ſno- 
velled up the coals, and heated the ſhining flip- 
pers to a. bright cherry red. Then Gunzelin, 
the ſtout Gaſcon knight, came forward to open 
the ball with the viper; and, though ſhe earneſt- 


ly declined the honour, neither prayers nor ſtrug- 
gles were of the leaſt avail. Hz took her up in 


his ſinewy arms, the dwarfs fitted on the glow- 
ing ſhoes, and Gunzelin ſkimmed her ſo rapidly 
along the floor, that the boards hiſſed as the _ 
moved on, and her delicate feet were ſo well 


| finged as never afterwards to be troubled with 
corns; meantime the muſicians blew fo loud a 


blalt with their horns, that all her wailing and 


weeping was drowned by the boiſterous tune. 
After many a cut and caper, the nimble knight 


turned his partner, who had never danced fo 
warm a hornpipe before, clear out of the room 


down ſtairs, into a dark dungeon, where the 


finner had time and leifure enough to repent of 


her ſins. Sambul the phyſician quickly boiled a 


precious ſalve, which cured the bliſters, and eaſed 


Der Paith.- 


Godfrey of Ardenne and the heautiful Blanca 


lived as happy as Adam and Eve in Paradiſe; 
they amply rewarded Sambul the phyſician, who, 


contrary to the practice of his coilegues, refuſed 
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to kill where he ſafely might. Moreover, his 
integrity was recorded in heaven for a bleſling. 
His race flouriſhes ſtill, after an hundred gene- 
rations: one of his poſterity, the Jew Samuel 
Sambul, ſtands exalted, like a cedar of the houſe 
of Iſrael, in the preſence of his Majeſty the Em- 
peror of Morocco; and in the character of prime 
miniſter he lives to this day, in happineſs and 
honour, bating a few baſtinadoes on the ſoles of 
his feet. | 
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THE 
BOOKS OF THE CHRONICLES 
OF 


THE THREE SISTERS. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


Toons was a rich and noble Baron who 
ſquandered away his money and eſtates, bis 
goods and chattels: he lived like a prince, kept 
open houſe every day, and all day long. Who- 

ſoever ſent in his name, knight or ſquire, whe- 
ther of high or low degree, was feaſted and en- 
tertained for three ſucceſſive days; and all his 
gnelts were ſure to go light-hearted away. He 
was fond of chefs and hazard ; his court ſwarm- 
ed with comely and high-born pages, beſides 
footmen and attendants in gorgeous livery 3 his 


ſtud was filled with choice horſes, and his ken- 
nels with well-bred hounds. All this extrava- 


gance melted down his treafures. He mort- 
gaged town after town, ſold his jewels and plate, 
and at laſt turned away his fervants, and ſhot 
his dogs. Of all his property and wealth there 
remained only an old caſtle, ſituated cloſe by a 
foreſt, a virtuous wife, and three beautiful 
daughters. To this caſtle he retired, forfaken 


„ ** 
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by all the world: the Baroneſs, with the heip 
of her three daughters, was obliged to look after 
the kitchen; and, as they had never ſtudied the 
art of cookery, the beſt they could do was to 
boil potatoes. Papa was ill ſatisfied with ſuch 
plain and wholeſome fare: he grew peeviſu and 
fretful; he would often bawl and ſwear ſo loud, 
that the naked walls of the void and ſpacious 
manſion re-echoed to the roar. One fine ſum- 
mer's morning he took up his hunting-ſpear in 
a fit of ſpleen, and ſet out for the wood, in 
hopes of killing a fallow-deer, and procuring 
himfelf a more favoury meal. | 

There had long gone about the country ſur- 
miſes and reports of this foreſt being enchanted. 
Many a traveller was known to have been be- 
wildered in it, and ſome lad never returned, 
having either been ſtrangled by malignant 
gnomes, or torn to pieces by wild beaſts. The 


baron had neither faith nor fear of inviſible © 


powers; he went on boldly, croſſing hill and 
dale, and forcing his way through buſkes and 
_ thickets, but could ſtart no game. Finding 
himſelf weary, he ſat down under a ſpacious 
oak, took a few cold potatoes and a little falt 
out of his hunting-pouch, with the intention of 
eating his dinner here. Before he fell to, he 
chanced to lift up his eyes, when, behold, he 
ſaw a monſtrous bear ſtalking towards ug 
The Baron ſhuddered at the ſight : he could 
not fly, and he was not provided with weapons 
for bear-hunting. In his diſtreſs he took his 
hunting-ſpear in his hand, and fet himſelf in a 
poſture of defence. The monſter advanced ſtill 


ncarer; but at laſt ſtopped ſhort, and growled 


cout intelligibly the following ſalutation : © So, 
85 thou art plundering my honey-tree, audacious 
c robber! | 
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robber! but be aſſured thy life ſhall pay for 


thy inſolence. Pray do not eat me, Mr. 
Bear; I have no intention of ſtealing your 
honey: I am no thief, but a true and honour- 
« able knight. If your appetite is keen, take 
« pot-luck, I pray you, and be my gueſt to-day.” 
He then diſhed his potatoes in his cap, and po- 
litely handed them towards the bear. But the 


bealt diſdained the Baron's fare, and growled 


again, in great wrath, Do not think to redeem 
thy life at ſo poor a purchaſe; but promiſe me 
thy eldeſt daughter, Wulfilda, to wife this in- 
« ſtaut, elſe I will eat thee up.” The Baron, in 
the anguiſh of his diſtreſs, would have promiſed 
the amorous bear his three daughters, with his 
wife into the bargain, had he defired them, — 


| tor neceſſity, you know, has no law. She ſhall 


be yours, Sir Bear,” faid the hunter, who now 


began to recover himſelf; but only under this 


© condition, that you ranſom and fetch her 
, * | 


home, according to the country's cuſtom/— - 
© A bargain, give me your hand, replied the 


bear, and held out his thaggy paw: in ſeven 
* days will I ranfom and carry home my ſpouſe. 
The fum ſhall be an hundred pounds weight 
© of gold.“ „ Agreed, with all my heart,” re- 
turned the Baron. They then parted in peace; 
the bear ſtalked back to his den, the Baron made 


| haſte out of the terrible wood; and he arrived 


weary and ſpiritleſs at his caſtle by ſtar-hight. _ 

It muſt be obſerved that a bear, capable of 
[peaking and acting reaſonably, can never be 
4 natural bear, but muſt needs be enchanted. 
The Baron did not fail to make this remark : 


therefore thinking he could outwit his ſhaggy + 
 fon-m-law, he determined to fortify himſelf ſo 
itrongly in lus caſtle that the bear ſhould not be 
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able to get in, when he came, at the appointed 


time, to fetch his bride. Although,” ſaid he 


to himſelf, an enchanted bear may have the 


« faculty of reaſoning and ſpeaking, he is ne- 


© yertheleſs a bear, and muſt have all the quali- 
© ties of a natural bear. He will not, for in- 
© ſtance, be able to fly like a bird, or like a 


* ghoſt pop through a key-hole or glide through 
« the eye of a needle.“ Next day he related the 


adventure in the wood to the Baroneſs and the 
young ladies. Miſs Wulfilda fainted away in 

Horror, as ſoon as ſhe heard ſhe was to be wed- 
died to a frightful bear; the mother wrung her 


hands, and the ſiſters ſobbed and wept from fear 
and ſympathy. Papa, however, went out, ſur- 


veyed the caſtle-walls and moat, tried the locks. 


and bolts of the iron door, let down the draw- 


bridge, and ſtopped up all the avenues. He 
then mounted to the watch-tower, where he 
found a ſecret room under the roof; here he 
mut up the young lady, wl.» tore : her hair, and 
almoſt wept out her azure eyes. 


Six days had paſſed, and the ſeventh was 


dawning, when, behold, a loud noiſe was heard 


towards the wood, as if an army of ſavages had 


been approaching with their war-whoops. The 


whips cracked, the horns blew, the horſes pranc- 


ea, the wheels Tattled. A ſumptuous ({tate-coach, 
ſurrounded with horſe-guards, rolled forwards. 


acroſs the lawn toward: the caſtle. All the bolts 
ſtarted back, the gate flew open, the draw-bridge 


fell; a young prince, fair as the day, ſtepped | 
out of the coach, clad in velvet and ſattin; round 
his neck he wore a triple chain of gold; his hat 


was bound with a ſtring of pearls and dazzlin 


diamonds, and the batton that fixed the plume _ 
would have been cheap at a dukedom. He flew 


as 
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as quick as lightning or whirlwind up the wind- 
ing ſtair-caſe, and in a moment the affrighted 
bride was ſeen trembling in his arms. 
The noiſe rouſed the Baron from his mornin 
nap: he opened the window of his chamber; 


and on ſeeing horſes and chariots, knights and 


horſemen, in the court, and his daughter in the 


arms of a ſtranger, who was lifting her into the 


coach, and the train ready to go out at the caſtle- 
gate, a pang pierced his heart thro” and thro', 
and he ſet up a loud lamentation “ Adieu, m 
daughter dear! farewell, thou Bruin's bride !\— 
Wultilda, hearing her father's voice, waved her 
handkerchief out at the coach-window, as a ſig- 
nal of her laſt farewell. | | 
The old people were thunder-ſtruck at the 
loſs of their daughter: they looked ruefully at 


each other without ſpeaking. Mama would not 


believe her cyes; and concluding the carrying 
away was all illuſion and deceit, ſhe feized the 


bundle of keys, opened the ſecret chamber, but 


tound neither her daughter nor any of her things. 


But there lay on the table a filver key, which 


the took up: looking through a chink in the 


wall, the faw a cloud of duit rife towards the 
eaſt, and heard the tumult and ſhouting of the 


bridal pomp as far as the entrance of the wood. 
vhe deſcended in forrow from the tower, put 


on mourning apparel, covered her head with 
athes, and wept three live-long days, aſſiſted by 
her huſband and remaining daughters. EE. 


On the fourth day the Baron quitted the 
mourning chamber to breathe a little freſh air; 


when, behold, as he paſſed through the court, 


he perceived a ſtrong box of ebony, cloſe locked 


and heavy to lift. He readily gueſſed the con- 5 
tents; the Baroneſs gave him the key: he 


turned 
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turned the lock, and found an hundred weight 
of gold, all in doubloons, and of one coinage. 
In his joy for this windfall, he forgot all his ſor- 
row, bought horſes and falcons, and alſo fine 
clothes for his wife and the miſſes, hired ſer- 
vants, and began anew his trade of carouſal and 
riot, which he held on till the laſt doubloon 
made itfelf wings, and flew out of the ſtron 


box. He then ran in debt: the creditors flocked | 


upon him in ſhoals, an execution was lodged in 


the caſtle, and every thing fold except an old 
hawk. The old lady and her daughters again 


took charge of the kitchen, while he traverſed 

the fields day after day, with his hawk on his 

hand, out of mere liſtlefſneſs and want of ſome- 
thing to do. 

One day he loofed his hawk: the bird roſe 

| high i in the air, and would not return to its maſ- 
ter's hand, though he called it eagerly back. 


The Baron followed its flight as faſt as he could ; 


over the ſpacious plain. The bird failed towards 


the dreadful wood, which the Baron was afraid 


to enter, and fo gave up his faithful bird for loſt. 


On a ſudden a mighty eagle aroſe from out of 


the wood, and purſued the hawk, which was 


no ſooner aware of the ſuperior enemy than it 


turned back to its maſter, in hopes of protection. 


hut the eagle darted down like an arrow, graſp- 
ed the Baron's ſhoulder with the powerful talons 
of one foot, and with the other cruſhed the af- 


fectionate falcon to death. The affrighted Ba- 
ron tried to beat off the enraged monſter with 


his ſpear, and ſtruck and thruſt hard at the ene- 


my. But the eagle ſeized his weapon, broke it, 
like a ſlender reed, in two, and then ſcreamed 
| theſe words aloud into his ear: How dareſt 
c * on, bold intruder, diſturb oy” range of air 


. with 
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« with thy. ſport? Thou fhalt pay for the out- 
« rage with thy life” This addreſs led the Ba- 
ron to conjecture what fort of an adventure he 
had now fallen upon. © Gently, good Mr. Ea- 


© ple, gently, I pray you; do not ſqueeze my 


* ſhoulder ſo hard: what have I done to you? 
My hawk has ſuffered the puniſhment of his 
«© raſhneſs: I give him up to you; ſatisfy your 
© appetite.” * No, no, rejoined the eagle, to- 


day I have longed for human fleſh; and thou 
© ſeemeſt a fat and dainty morſcl.— Ah, ſpare 


© me!” cried the Baron, in diftreſs, © ſpare me, 

I pray. Aſk what you will of me, and your 
demand ſhall be ſatisfied, only ſpare my life. 
— Good? reſumed the bird; I take thee at 
thy word: thou haſt two fair daughters, andT_ 
need a wife—promiſe me thy Adelheid, and I 

will let thee goin peace. Her ranſom ſhall be 
two lumps of gold, each one hundred pounds 
weight. In ſcven weeks I fetch my darling 
nome.'—On this he mounted aloft, and dil 


appeared among the clouds. 


In diſtreſs every thing loſes its value. When 


| the father ſaw the traffic of his daughters bring 


ſuch ample profit, he reſted himſelf content with 


the waſte of his family. This time he returned 
Chearful to the caſtle, and took no notice of his 


adventure, partly to fave himſelf the reproaches 
of his wife, and partly left he ſhould make hea- 


vy his daughter's heart before the time. To 
keep up appearances he lamented the loſs of his 
hawk, which, as he pretended, had gone be- 


yond its knowledge, and came back no more. _ 
Miſs Adelheid was the beſt ſp:nitrefs in the 


country; ſhe was alſo a ſkilful we: aver, and had 
_ juſt then taken from the loom a piece of coſtly 
linen, as fine as the fineſt muſlin, which ſhe 
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ſct to bleach on a green graſs-plat near the caſtle. 

Six weeks and fix days had paſſed before the fair 
ſpinſtreſs had any apprehenſion of her fate, 
though the father, who grew ſomewhat ſad at 
this period, gave her many a dark hint, and 


would often relate dreams that renewed the me- 


mory of Wulfilda, who had now been long 
forgotten. Adelheid had a light and airy diſpo— 


ſition: ſhe imagined heavy, hypochondriacal | 
blood produced theſe moping fancies in her fa- 
ther. She tripped nimbly to her bleach-ground 
on the dawn of the appointed day, and ſtretch- 


ed out her linen that it might imbibe the morn- 
ing dew. When ſhe had arranged her bleach- 


ing- piece, and was locking round about her, the 
ſaw a gallant train of ſquires and knights ap- 
proaching: ſhe had not yet dreſſed her head, 
ſhe therefore crouched behind a clump of ſweet- 


briars, which was now in full blow, juſt raiſing 


her head ſo as to view the ſtately cavalcade. The 
faireſt knight among the train, a flender young 
man, with his vizor up, ſprung from his horſe, 


and came towards the buſhes, ſaying in a gentle 


voice: © I ſee, I ſeek thee, my love; ah, do not 
hide thyſelf: come, mount up behind me, 
thou fair Eagle's bride! Adelheid felt the 
knew not how as ſhe heard this addreſs. The 
| handſome knight pleaſed her well, but the ad. 
dition, Eagle's bride, checked the l in her 

veins. She ſunk down on the graſs—a cloud 


overſpread her ſenſes; and on recovering ſhe 


ound herſelf in the arms of the youthful knight - 
on the road to the wood. h 


Meanwhile mama was getting breakfaſt ready; 


and miſſing Adelheid, the ſent her youngeſt 


daughter to ſee where ſhe lingered. She went 


out, and did not return. The mother, fearing 
lomething 
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| ſomething” amiſs, would g co to ſee herſelf why 
her daughters ſtayed fo long. She went out, and 
came not back. - Papa perceives what had hap- 
pened, his heart knocked hard in his boſom, 
and out he flunk towards the bleaching-field, 
where the mother and daughter were ſtill ſeek- 
ing Adelheid, and piteouſly calling her by name. 
He joined the cry, though he well knew ſearch 
and vociferation were equally uſelefs. He chanc- 
ed to paſs by the clump of ſweet-briars, where 
he perceived ſomething glitter: upon cloſer ex- 
amination, this ſomething proved to be two gol- 
den eggs, each weighing an hundred pounds. 
He could now no longer reſiſt his deſire to com- 
municate the adventure to the mother. © Thou 
© ſcandalous ſeller of ſouls!” exclaimed ſhe, 
© thou murderer, and not father! Canſt thou 
c then ſacrifice thy own fleſh and blood to Mo- 
loch for filthy gain? The Baron, at other 


times but a poor orator, now made an able de- 


fence, pleading in excuſe the imminent danger 
that threatened his life. But the inconſolable 
mother {till uttered the bittereſt reproaches. He 
therefore had recourſe to the ſovereign remedy in 
all caſes of conjugal altercation—he obſerved a 
profound filence, and ſuffered the lady to proceed 
till ſhe was tired. Meanwhile he made ſure of 
| the brace of eggs, rolling them quietly on before 
him towards the caſtle. He then mourned with 
his ſamily for three days, for the ſake of ap- 
pearances, being all the while intent only upon 
rene wing his former courſe of liſe. 

The caſtle ſoon became once more the man- 
fion of joy, the rendezvous of gluttons and epi- 
_ cures. Balls, tournaments, and ſumptuous feaſts, 
took each their turn from day to day. Miſs Ber- 
tha ſhone amid her father's court, in the eyes of 

the 
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the ſtately knights, like the moon over the head 
of the ſentimental rambler, in a clear ſummer's 
night. It was her office to diſtribute the prize 
in the rencontres of the knights, and ſhe open- 
ed the dance every evening with the victor. The 
Baron's hoſpitality and Miſs Bertha's beauty at- 
tracted the moſt diſtinguiſhed knights from re- 
mote countries. Numbers aimed to captivate 
the heart of the fair heireſs, but among fo ma- 
ny wooers it was hard to fix, for another {till ſuc- 
ceeded, and another, ſuperior in birth or perſon 


to all the preceding. Hence the beautiful Ber- 


tha was ſo long in picking and chooſing, that tho 
golden eggs, for the Baron had never ſpared the 
file, were brought down to the ſize of hazel- 
nuts. The family finances fell back again into 
their former perplexity: the tournaments were 
diſcontinued, the knights and ſquires gradually 
diſappeared, and the caſtle again aſſumed the ap- 
pearance of an hermitage. The Baron aud hi, 
houſhold were again reduced to their potatoe diet. 
He ranged the fields in ill humour, wilhiny 
heartily for a new adventure, but met with none, 
for he was afraid to enter the enchanted foreſt. 
One day he purſued a covey of partridges cloſe 
to the ſide of the diſmal place, and though he 


durſt not venture in, he followed the fence à 


good way along, and came at laſt to a great fiſh- 
pool, which he had never ſeen before. Within 
the cryſtal water he perceived trouts innumera- 
ble: and congratulated himſelf highly on the diſ- 
covery. The pool had a perfectly unſuſpicious 
| aſpect, ſo he hied him home, mended one of his 
old nets, and next morning punctually appear- 
_ ed by the pool-fide, with an intention to caſt. 
 Heluckily met with alittle boat among the reeds, 
into which he indir leaped, rowed himfelt 
Routly 
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ſtoutly along the water, and threw his net. The 


firſt caſt he caught more trouts than he could 
carry; upon which he rowed back to the ſhore, 
well pleaſed at his ſucceſs. About a ſtone's throw 


from the water's edge the boat was ſuddenly 
checked as it went full ſpeed; it ſtuck faſt and 


immoveable as though it were aground. The 


Baron imagined he was really upon a ſhallow, 


and laboured with all his might to get his veſſel 


affoat again, but it was to no purpoſe. The wa- 


ter at length began to run off on all ſides; the 
boat ſeemed as if ſealed to a cliff, and appeared 
gradually to riſe above the furface of the pool. 
The inexperienced navigator was {ſtartled at this 


phznomenon: for though the boat ſtuck faſt, 
as if it had been ſpiked, the pool expanded it- 
ſelf into a large lake, the waves began to roar 
and foam; and he perceived, with horror and 
affright, that he and his boat were got upon the 


back of a monſtrous fiſh. The Baron refi 'gn- 


ed himſelf to his fate, waiting in anxious ſuſ- 
penſe for the reſult. The fiſh ſuddenly plunged, 
and left the boat floating once more, but appear- 
ed again in an inſtant on the ſurface, and 
opened a pair of jaws tremendous as the gates of 

hell. As he ſeemed about to cloſe them upon 
the poor Baron and his boat, the following ſounds 
were heard to iſſue from the duſky cavity, as from 


a ſubterranneous grotto: © Prefumptuous fiſher- 


man, what art thou doing here? Doſt thou 
dare to murder my ſubjects? Thy life this in- 
© {lant ſhall pay the forfeit of thy crime!” The 
Baron, from his former experience in adventures, 
knew very well by this time how he had to con- 
duct himſelf on ſuch occaſions. He ſoon re- 
covered from his firſt ſurprize, finding the fiſh 
was likely to hearken to reaſon: and replied, 


with 
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with great preſence of mind, I pray, V Mr. 
Behemoth, do not think of violatin: the laws 
of hoſpitality, nor grudge me a dilh of fiſh out 
of your pool; my kitchen and cellar are very 


the honour of a viſit.” * Nay; excuſe me, 
ſaid the monſter, © we are not yet upon ſuch an 
intimate footing as that implies: art thou not 
© acquainted with the right of the ſtronger to eat 
© up his weaker neighbour? Thou haſt been 
« ſtealing my ſubjects with a view to ſwallow 
6 
& 


them, and therefore I will ſwallow thee this 


inſtant!” The angry fiſh here ſtretched his 
Jaws {till wider, and ſeemed intent upon ſwal- 
wg up veflel, man and mouſe, at one mouth- 
ful: © Ah ſpare me, ſpare my life? cried the Ba- 
ron, © I ant but a flender breakfaſt for your 


© whale's bellyP At this piteous exclamation the 
huge animal ſeemed to pauſe a moment: Well 
© then, ſaid he thou haſt, I know, a beauti- 


ful daughter; promiſe her to me for my wife, 
and take thy life in return,” When the Baron 
heard the fiſh ſpeak in this tone—paſs and be- 
gone! away flew his fears—* My daughter, my 
good fir,” he returned, is moſt perfectly at 


a fon-in-law of your reſpectable appearance. 


country, and ranſom your wife: now what 


ſtore of pearl-oyſters; therefore you have only 


three buſhels of fine pearls can never be too 
much for an handſome wife.“ The pearls are 
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much at your ſervice, whenever you will do me 


your ſervice: there is no refuſing one's girl to 
Yet you {hould comply with the cuſtom of the 
have you to propoſe on this head?” „ poſſeſs 
neither filver nor gold, replied the fiſh, but 


there is at the bottom of this pool an immenſe _ 


to alk.“ Very well,” returned the Baron; 


thine, and the bride mine, concluded che fiſh; 


| ad 
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in ſeven months I fetch my ſweetheart home. 
On this he laſhed the water violently with his 


tail, and drove the boat aſhore. 


The Baron carried his trouts home, had them 
boiled, and enjoyed the Carthuſian meal with his 
wife and the beautiful Bertha, who little dream- 


cd how dear it was to colt her. The moon went 


on to grow and wane; and by the ſixth change 


the Baron had nearly forgotten what had happen- 


ed. But when ſhe began to approach to a circle 
the ſeventh time, the near calamity ruſhed upon 
his thoughts, and, to avoid being eye-witneſs of 
it, he quitted his caſtle, and undertook a little 


journey into the country. In the ſultry hour of 


noon, on the day of the full moon, a lately 


train of horſemen came up to the caſtle. The 


Baroneſs, ſurprized at ſuch a cavalcade, was un- 


determined whether ſhe ſhould open the gates or 


not. But when a knight ſhe well knew announc- 


_ ed' himſelf, he was readily admitted. He had 


often frequented the tournaments of the caſtle 


in the days of plenty and feſtivity, entered the 


liſts both in jeſt and earneſt, received many a 


knightly prize from the fair Bertha's hand, and 


opened many a dance with her: yet, dance the 


| Baron's change of fortune, he had diſappeared 
along with the reſt. The worthy lady was aſham- 
ed, before the noble knight and his train, that 
her poverty prevented her from offering him any 
refreſhment. He, however, addreſſed her kind- _ 
ly, begging only a draught of freſh water from 
the cool ſpring in the rock of the caſtle, as he 
had been uſed to do; for he never drank wine, 
and thence had got the name of the Water 
Knight. The beautiful Bertha, at her mother's _ 
command, haſtened to the ſpring, filled a pitch- 
. and drank to the knight out of a full glaſs, 


which 
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which he received from her delicate hand, ſet- 
ting it to his mouth at the place her ruby lips 
had preſſed, and pledging her with heart-felt 
joy. The Baroneſs, meantime, was much dif- 
treſſed that ſhe could not offer her gueſt a mor- 


| fel to bite; but ſoon recollected that ſhe had a 
_ Juicy water-melon ripe in the garden. She im- 
mediately hurried out, broke the melon off the 


ſtalk, laid it upon an earthen plate, and gar- 
niſhed it, in honour of her gueſt, with vine- 
leaves and ſ{weet-ſmelling flowers. On her re- 
turn from the garden ſhe found the court-yard 


filent and empty; not an horſe or rider could 
ſhe ſee there: In the chamber there was neither 
knight nor ſquire. She called out Bertha, but 
in vain ;—ſhe ſearched the whole houſe, but no 
Bertha was there. There ſtood three new ſacks 


in the antichamber, which the had overlooked 
in her firſt alarm; they felt as if they were 
_ full of peaſe: but her affliction did not permit 


her to examine them more nicely. She. now 


reſigned herfelf altogether to her diſtreſs, and 
lamented aloud till evening, when her huſband 
returned, and found her in this melancholy ſitu- 
ation. She could not, however deſirous ſhe might 


have been, conceal from him the adventure of 
the day. She dreaded his reproaches for ad- 


mitting a ſtrange as, 1 into the caſtle. But 


the Baron affectionately conſoled her, and only 
enquired after the ſacks of peaſe; he then went 


out to ſurvey them, and brought one and open- 
ed it before her. How great was the amazement 


of the afflicted Baroneſs, at ſeeing pearls, and 
nothing but pearls, roll out, as large as garden 
peaſe, perfectly round, fkilfully bored, and of 


the beſt water! She perceited clearly that the 
raviſher of her daughter had paid a pearl for 


err 
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every maternal tear: hence ſhe drew a very fa- 
vourable concluſion as to his wealth and ſtation; 
and conſoled herſelf with the reflection, that 
this ſon-in-law was no monſter, but a courteous 


knight —a ſoothing idea, of which the Baron 


was careful not to bereave her. 

The parents had now indeed loit all their beau- 
tiful daughters, but they were in poſſeſſion of 
inexhauſtible treaſures. The Baron ſoon turned 


part of them into current coin. From pn, | 


till night the caſtle ſwarmed with merchants and 
Jews, who crouded to treat for the coſtly pearls. 
The Baron redeemed his cities, let out the caſ- 
tle near the wood to a vaſſal, removed to his for- 


mer place of reſidence, r6-cinblifhed his, court, 
and lived no more as a ſpendthrift, but as a care- 
ful œconomiſt, for he had now no other daugh- 


ter to barter. The noble pair found themſelves 
xerfectly at eaſe in their circumſtances; only the 
Baroneſs could never be comforted for the loſs of 


| her daughters: ſhe conſtantly wore mourning, 


and appe: red always dejected. She hoped, for 


z time, to ſee her Bertha, with the pearl knight, 
once more; and whenever a ſtranger was an- 
nounced, ſhe had expectations of recognizing 
in him hos returning ſon-in-law. The Baron 
could no longer find in his heart to feed her with 


deceitful hopes. In the confidential bed-cham- 
ber, where ſo many huſbands” fecrets tranſpire, 5 


he diſcloſed to her, that this antes ſon- in- 
law was no other than a monſtrous fiſh. © Alas? 
| ſighed the Baroneſs, © unlucky mother that 1 


« am! Have I borne children, only that they 


might become the prey of frightful monſters? 


Ahl what avails all earthly profperity, and 


« treaſures without end, to a childleſs mother? _ 


3 8 


My dear wife, replied the Baron, © endeavour 
6:20 
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© toconfole yourſelf: what has kia has 
© happened; if it depended only on me, you 
© ſhould not want for the bleſſing of children.” 
The Baroneſs took this expreſſion to heart; ſhe 

ſuppoſed her huſband meant to reproach her for 
being old and fruitleſs, for he himſelf was yet 
a ſtout and vigorous man. This idea diſtreſſed 
her ſo much, that ſhe became quite diſconſolate; 
and no viſitor could now have proved half ſo 
_ welcome to her as death. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


ALL the maidens in waiting, and about the 
court, were much affected by the ſorrow of 
their lady; they wept and lamented along with 
| her, and at times tried to charm her ſpirits with 
muſic and ſinging: but her heart was dead to 
enjoyment. Every female that approached her 
propoſed ſome plan for laying the gholt of me- 
E yet they all failed to leſſen the ſorrow 
of the Baroneſs. The damſel to whoſe care the 
 waſh-hand-baſon was committed was diſtin- 
guiſhed above her fellows for ſenſe and ſe- 
| dateneſs. Her miſtreſs conſidered her with 
great regard; for ſhe had a ſympathiſing heart, 
and her lady's ſorrow had drawn many a tear 
from her eyes. That ſhe might not appear for- 
ward, ſhe had hitherto kept ſilence; but could 
now no longer reſiſt the internal impulſe to 
propoſe her advice alſo.——« Gracious lady,” 
| ſhe began, would you but liſten to me, I 


could put you in a way to heal the wounds 


7 


© of your heart. The Baroneſs defired her to 


{a * 


| and ſcmi- barba: rian ancelitors . 
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ſay on: Not far then, ſhe reſumed, * from 


your reſidence there dwells a pious hermit i in 


© a gloomy cavern of the rock; many a pilgrim 


has recourſe to him in his neceſſity : ſuppoſe 
© you alſo were to ſeek conſolation and aſſiſt- 


© ance from the holy man; his prayers will at 


© leaſt reſtore. peace to your boſom.” The Ba- 


roneſs was pleaſed with the propoſal ; ſhe clad 


herſelf in a pilgrim's habit, walked to the pious 


hermit, opened to him her diſtreſs, preſented a 
roſary of pearls, and begged his bleſſing; which 


was ſo efficacious, that, before a year had paſſed 


away, the Baroneſs was diſencumbered of her 
load of forrow and affliction by the birth of a 
fine boy. 


Great was the joy of the parents upon the 


arrival of this fair fruit of the autumn of their 


age. The whole barony was converted into a 
ſcene of exultation, rejoicings, and jubilee, for 


the birth of an heir. The father named him 
| Rinaldo, the Son of Wonder. The boy was 


beautiful as Love bimſelf: and with ſuch care 


was his education conducted, that you would 


have ſuppoſed the dawn of the philanthropic 


method * had already appeared. He grew ra- 
pidly up, the joy of his father, and the conſola- 


tion of his mother, who guarded him as the 
apple of her eye. Though he was the darling 
of her heart, ſhe did not loſe the memory of her 


three daughters. Often, as ſhe prefſed the little 
| . Rinaldo in lier ams, a tear would drop 


at This alludes to the tener of Cons, Saltzman, and 
many other writers of diſtinction in Germany, to render 


education more conformable to the purpoſes of life, and ſave 
that enormous waſte of time which is now made, in mere 


blind compliance with the wiſe inſtitutions of our barbarian . 


upon 
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upon his cheek ; ; and when the dear boy grew 


up, he would forrowfully aſk, My good mo- 


© ther, why weepeſt thou ? But ſhe carefully 


ſuppreſſed the occaſion of her ſecret ſorrow, and, 


beſides the Baron, none elſe knew whither the 
three young ladies had vaniſhed. Many a ſpe- 


culative head pretended that they had been car- 


ried off by knights-errant, a diſaſter not unuſual 


in thoſe days: others maintained that they were 
immured in a cloiſter : others had ſeen them in 
the train of the queen of Burgundy, or the 


counteſs of Flanders. But Rinaldo at laſt, by 
a thouſand coaxing arts, wound the ſecret from 


his mother : ſhe told him the adventure of his 
three ſiſters in all its circumſtances, and he laid 
up every ſyllable of the wonderful ſtory in his 


heart. He felt no other with but to be of age 
fit to bear arms, that he might fally forth, ſeek 


his ſiſters in the enchanted foreſt, and break the 
ſpell that held them there. As ſoon as he was 
_ dubbed knight he aſked his father's permiſſion to 
make a campaign, as he pretended, in Flanders. 
The Baron was rejoiced at the knightly courage 


of his ſon, furniſhed him with armour and hor- 


tes, ſquires, and ſervants to carry his baggage, 
and diſmiſſed him with his bleſſing, notwith- 
ſtanding the mother's unwillingnels to conſent. 


to his departure. 


Scarce had the young knight turned Ns back 
upon his native place, when he quitted the road, 
and trotted, full of romantic courage, to the 


caltic near the wood, where he was honourably 


entertained by his father's vaſſal. Early in the 
Morning, while every thing in the caſtle was 

ſunk in deep ſleep, he ſaddled his horſe, left his 

train behind, and galloped, brimful of youth 


and fire, to che enchanted foreſt. The deeper 
he 
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he penetrate: 1ato it, the thicker it deen and 
the ſteep rocks re- choed the louder to his liorſc's 
hoofs. All around him was walte and wild: 
the trees ſeemed, by growing cloſe to one anv- 
ther, in compaſſion to oppole the paſſage of the 
young adventurer. He diſmounted, left his 


R to graze, cut a road through the foreſt 


with his ſword, clambered up precipices, and 
ſlided down into chaſms. After much toil he 
arrived at the winding valley, watered by a cry{- 
tal brook. Following the windings, he ſaw at 
a diſtance the capacious jaws of a ſubterraneous 
cavern, in the front of which ſomething that 
had an appearance of the human figure ſeemed 


to ftir. The undaunted boy at this ſight re- 


doubled his ſteps, made his way among the 
trees, and peeping between the lofty oaks oppo- 
ſite the grot, wicerved a young lady ſitting in 
the grafs, nurſing a little ihapeleſ; cub in che 
lap, while a full-grown bear ſported around her, 
ſometimes ftanding on his hind legs and danc- 
1:17, and every now and then maki ing ridiculous 
grimaces and tumbles, by which the lady ſeem- 
ed to be highly amuſed. He was not aware of 


the {tranger, and went his way. When Wul- 


Aida appr roached her brother, Rinaldo knew, 


from his mother's deſcription, that the lady was 


| his filter Wulhilda : he haſtily ſpru nz from his 


lurbing-place, in order to diſcover hin „ 
as ſoo. as ſhe was aware of the young man, ſhe. 
cave a loud fhrick, threw the Vo! ing bear into 
the graſs, moved SPY forward tow ards him 
as he a pproac ned; and cried out with a forrow- 
ful voice, and with apparent anxiety, « What 
© ill-fated ſtar leads thee into this wood, incon- 
c ſiderate young man? Here dweils a Wild bear, 
« who devours Every human gs that ap- 


D « proaches 
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c proaches his den; fly, and fave thyſelf! He 
| bowed reſpectfully before the beautiful dame, 
and anſwered, © Be not afraid, charming lady, 
© I know this foreſt and all its tas; > and 
am come hither to break the ſ pell which holds 
© you here in captivity..—— Simpleton ! ſaid 
The, © who art thou, that dareſt adventure to 


© break this mighty ſpell, and how canſt thou 


© With this arm, and by 


© accompliſh it © 


© of Wonder: my father is the Baron, whom 


this wood has robbed of three fair daughters. 


Art not thou Wulfilda, his fir{t-born ?” This 


| ſpeech amazed the lady ſtill more, and ſhe con- 
_ ſidered the young man with filent admiration. 
He made uſe of this pauſe to identify himſelf by 


ſo many family particulars, that ſhe could no 


5 longer doubt that Rinaldo was her brother. — 
She embraced him tenderly, but her knees trem- 


| bled on account of the imminent Ss that 
threatened his life. 

She carried her beloved gueſt into the cavern, 
and ſought a corner to lodge him. In the wide 
and duſky cavity lay an heap of moſs, which 

ſerved the bear and his cub to lie upon; oppo- 


| fite ſtood a ſumptuous bed, with hangings f 
red damaſk, for the lady. Rinaldo was forced 


to accommodate himſelt under the bed, and abide 
his fate there. All noiſe and motion were for- 
bidden him under penalty of death: his anxious 


fiſter gave him ftrong injunctions neither to 
cough nor ſneeze. Scarce had the adventurer 
got into his place of refuge, when the dreadful 
bear came growling into the cavern, and ſnuffed 
all around with his bloody ſnout. He had wind- 


ed the noble ſteed belonging to the knight, and 


juſt devoured him. Wulfilda late upon her 


ſtate- 


this ſword. I am Rinaldo, ſurnamed the Son 
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ſtate-bed as uneaſy as if ſhe had been upon 


burning coals. Her heart was oppreſſed and 
faint, for ſhe perceived her lord and maſter was 


in his beariſh humour, probably being aware of 
the ſtranger in his den. She did not therefore 
ceaſe careſſing him; ſtroaked his back gent! 


down, and rubbed his ears with her velvet hand; 
but the intractable beaſt paid ſmall attention to 


her careſſes. I ſmell human fleſh  murmured 
the ravenous creature from his capacious throat. 
My dear Bear,' faid the lady, © thou art ſadly 
« miſtaken: how is it poſſible that a man ſhould 
come into this dreary deſert ?—*< I ſcent hu- 
man fleſh! repeated the bear, and peeped 


about the bed of his ſpouſe. Here the knight 
felt rather uncomfortably ; a cold ſweat, in ſpite 
of his courage, broke out on his forehead : ex- 
treme neceſſity, however, made the lady bold 
and reſolute. Friend Bear, ſaid the, you 


© begin to grow troubleſome; away from my 


place of repoſe I- hence, or dread my anger 


The ſnouted animal troubled himſelf very little 


about this threat, but went on ſnuffing about 
the hangings. Nevertheleſs, bear as he was, he 
was {till under his ſpouſc's ſhoe: as he aimed 


to wedge his thick jaws under the bed, Wul— 


filda took courage, and gave him fo home a 


thruſt in the loins, that he crept away in great 


humility to his ſtraw, laid hinifelf down, and 


ſet to ſuck his paws and lick his cub, growling 


all the while. Soon afterward3 he fell aſleep, 


and ſnored away like a bear. Hearing this, the 
tender ſiſter refreſhed her brother with a glaſs 
of ſack and ſome biſcuit, defiring him to be of 
good cheer, for now the chief danger was over. 


Rinaldo was fo weary from his adventure, that 
he ſoon fell into a deep fleep, and ſnored as loud 
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as if he had been ſnoring with the bear his bro- 


ther-in-law for a wager. 
On awaking next morning he found himſelf 


in a gorgeous bed of ſtate; his chamber was 
hung with filken tapeſtry; the morning ſun 


eeped like a friend through the curtains; near 


the bed lay his cloaths and knight's armour, on 


ſtools covered with velvet: there was alſo beſide 
him a filver bell to ſummon the ſervants. Ri- 
naldo had no comprehenſion how he had been 
tranſlated out of a dreary cavern into a ſumptu- 
ous palace; and was in doubt whether he was 


now dreaming, or had dreamed before of the 


adventure in the wood. To ſolve the dithculty 


the beſt way was to ring the bell. A footman 
in ſplendid livery came to enquire what he would 
pleaſe to have, and mentioned that his ſiſter 
Wolfilda and Albert the Bear were expecting 


him with impatience. The young Baron was 
more and more overwhelmcd with aſtoniſhment. 


'Though he was overtaken with a fit of ſhivering 


at the mention of the bear, he drefied himſelf 


quickly, walked into the chamber, where he 


found noble pages, vaicts, and livery ſervants in 
waiting, and proceeded, with a train at his heels, 


through a ſeries of ſtate-chambers and anti- 
chambers, to the audience-room, where his {= 


ter received him with the dignity of a princeſs. 


She had beſide her two charming children, a 
prince ſeven years of age, and a girl not yet out 


of leading-{trings. A moment afterwards came 


in Albert the Bear, who had now laid aſide his 
frigbtful ſhaggy appearance, as well as the other 

attributes of a bear, and atlumed the form of 
the moſt amiable prince in the world. Wul- 
flda preſented her brother; and Albert em- 


braced his relation with al! hs warmth of friend- 


The 
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The prince, with all his ſubjects, had been 
enchanted for fo many days by the malicious 
forcerer; once every week, from the dawn of 
one day to the next, he enjoyed the privilege of 


being releaſed from his enchantment; but as 
ſoon as the ſilver ſtars in the firmament began to 


fade, the iron ſpell fell upon the land along with 
the morning dow: : the caſtle then changed into 


a craggy ingcceſſible rock, the charm! ng pari: 
_ aroun« Tit into a dre wy dcfart, the fprings and 


caſcades into filagnart unwholeſome povls, the 
owner of the dem: 10 de into a fhaggy bear, tho 
knights and tauires into n and po: leccats 


the l of honour took the ſhape of Os an- 1 
bats, moaning and ſhrieking all day long. It 


was on a day of ditenchantment, and not, as 
happens in common life, of enchamment, that 


Albert carried home his bride. The fair Wul- 


filda, who for ſix days had wept over her fate 


in being married to a ſhaggy bear, laid aſide her 
torrow on finding herſelf on the ſeventh in the 
arms of a well-made and youthful knight, who 
embraced her with ſuch affection, and led her 


into a plorious palace, where a ſplendid bridal 


proceſſion waited for her. She was received 
by beautiful damſels crowned with garlands of 
myrtle, ſinging and playing, ſtripped of her 
ruſtic dreſs, and clad in royal robes. Though 
ſhe was far from vain, yet ſhe could not ſuppreſs 
ſome ſecret exultation, when the cryttal mirrors 
from all ſides of the chamber where the was 


married, whiipered a thouſand flattering things. 
A ſumptuous feaſt ſucceeded the ceremony, and 
a dazzling bal pars cloſed the ſolemnities of the 


feltive day. The charming bride breathed joy 


and happineſs amid the ſenſations of love, which, 


according to the chaſte manners of our "Ig - 
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fathers, inſinuated themſelves, for the firſt time, on 
this her wedding-day, into her virgin heart; and 
the repulſive idea of the bear quite vaniſhed from 


her fancy. At midnight ſhe was conducted by 


her huſband to the bridal chamber, where all the 
Loves that were painted on the ceiling ſeemed 
ro wave their golden wings for joy, as the ena- 
moured pair entered. The ſweeteit morning 
dream had juſt been diſſipated; the bride awaked, 
thinking to rouſe her huſband out of his fleep 
with an affectionate kiſs. But what was her 
turprize, when the found no huſband by her ſide, 
and on drawing the curtain ſaw herſelf _ 
planted into a duſky vault, where the day 
her only light enough to perceive a frightful "on 
looking ruefully towards her from a dark corner! 
She ſunk back on her bed, and ſwooned away 
in affright, After a long interval ſhe came to 
herſelf, and collected ſtrength enough to utter a 
deep ſcream, which the ſhrill voices of an hun- 


red owls returned from without. The ſympa- 
hißing bear could not endure to be a ſpectator 


of this ſcene of woe: his feelings obliged him to 


go for breath into God's free air, there to pant 
away his grief and ſorrow for fo hard a tate. 80 
| be raiſed himſelf heavily from his bed, and trot- 


ted away growling into the wood, whence he did 


not return till the ſcventh day, juſt before his 
tranſmutation. The ſix melancholy days proved 


years to the inconſolable lady. In the bridal 


feſtivity it had been forgotten to provide the 8 


bedſteads of the bride with proviſion and re— 
freſiments, for the charm had no power over 


inanimate things immediately in contact with the. 
fair Wulfida: her hutband, however, would be 
transformed at the appointed hour, even when 


preſſed in her embraces. The unhappy lady 


pined 
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pined away two days in the oppreſſion of her 


heart, without thinking of food; but at laſt na- 
ture demanded, with loud impatience, the means 
of preſervation, and excited a ravenous appetite, 
which drove her out of the hole in ſearch of food. 
She took a little water in the hollow of her hand, 
out of a brook that murmured by, and refreſhed 


her parched and burning lips; ſhe plucked ſome 
black-berries and hips, and in a ſtate of ſenſeleſs 
ſtupefaction ſwallowed an handful of acorns, 


which {he had greedily gathered; ſhe brought 
back her apron full to the hole out of mere mc- 
chanical inſtinct, for ſhe longed for not}: ing more 


ardently than destb. 


With this wiſh in her heart ſne went to ffzep 
on the evening ct the xth day, and awaked early 
in the morning in the very chamber the had en- 
tered on her bridal night. She found every thing 


juſt as ſhe had left a. and by her ſide the moſt 
beautiful and affectionate of huſbands, who teſti- 
fied in the moſt moving terms his ſorrow for the 
ſad ſituation to which his irreſiſtible paſſion had 
reduced her; and with tears in his eyes begged 
for forgiveneſs. He explained to her the nature 
of the ſpell, how every ſeventh day deſtroyed its 


power, and reſtored every thing to its natural 


form. Wulfilla was touched by the tenderneſs 
of her huſband: ſhe conſidered, that that mar- 
Tied lot was ſtill a good one, where every ſeventh 
day was bright, ſince the happieit marriages only 
can boaſt of fuch a privilege. She reſigned her- 
ſelf to fate, and made her Albert the happieſt 


bear under the ſun. In order for the future to 


eſcape being ſtarved in the hole in the wood, ſhe 
took care to wear a large pair of pockets when- 
ever ſhe ſat down to table, and to load them with. 
1 eee oranges, and other the moſt dainty 
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e. She alſo carefully concealed the poet, 
wWhick was fet in the be d- cl amber every night for 

her lord; and thus ſhe was ſufficiently provi ided 
with articles from the kitchen and cellar for the 
period of the metamorphoſis. She had already 
lived ongan-twenty years in the enchanted 
word, and the length of time had not impaired 
any of her youthful charms: the mutual love of 
the mob}. pair was hkewife ſtill animated by the 
eat (> of the firſt powerful inſtindt. Mother 
Nature, in deſpite of all apparent znterruptions, 
ercry where maintains her rights: even in the 
enchanted world ſhe waiches over them with 
creat care and ſtrictneſs, and ſtops all the pro- 
grets and gradual action of time, while the things 
of this fab 1/unary ſcene are withdrawn from her 


Fray by the encroachments of enchantment. 


According to the teſtimony of holy legends, the 
pious feven-fle pers aroſe out of the Roman ca- 
tacomEs, after their nap of an hundred years, 
as freth and briſk as ey had entered them, and 


were only a ſingle night older. The beautiful 
Wuifiki:, according to Mother Nature's compu- 


tation, had advanced but three years in the onc- 
and-twenty; ſhe was therefore ſtill in the bloom 
Of oman's life. Her huſband and the whole 
- enchanted court were in the fame ſituation. 
This was all exyluned by the prince! * pair to 
mY youthful Kuiglit, durin, 8 an excurſion in the 
park, under an arbour form ed by the interwoven 
branches of wild jeilamine and climbing wood- 


? bine. The ha ppy day patled but too rapidly amid 


the pomp of a court gala, and reciprocal indica- 
: tions of friendſhip. After dinner came on the 
drawing-room and play: part of the courtiers 
wWalked with the ladies in the park, and amuſed 

themtely es with 1 Ports? and Zallantry, till the trum» 
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pet ſounded for ſupper, which was ſerved in a 


2 


a gallery lined with mirrors, and illuminated by 
innumerablewax-lights. The company eat, drank, 
and were merry till midnight: Wulſilda, as uſual, 


{tored her pockets, and adviſed her brother not 
to forget his. Aſter the cloth was withdrawn, 
Albert grew uneaſy, whiſpered in his wife's ear, 
who thereupon took her brother afide, and in a 
mournful voice thus addreſſed him: My dear 
« ther, we mult part, the hour of change is 


at hand, when all the joys of this palace will 
vaniſh. Albert is concerned for thee—he fears 
for thy life; he will not be able to reſiſt the 
brutal inſtinct, which will prompt him to de- 
vour thee, ſhouldſt thou here await the ap- 
proaching cataſtrophe. Leave then this un- 
happy foreſt, and never more return to us.” 
Alas Þ returned Rinaldo, „I cannot leave yOu; 


let it be done unto me even according to the 
will of Providence. To ſeek thee, my ſiſter, 


was the purpoſe for which I ſet out; and now 
1 have ſound thee, never will I leave this wood 
without thee. T ell me how I may diſſolve the 

powerful ſpell. eee That, ſaid ſhe, alas! no 


mortal can eſfeck.“ Here Albert joined in the 


cConverfation; and having learned the bold deſign 
ol the young adventurer, he preſſed him with ſo 
much warmth, and in ſuch an engaging manner, 

to defilt from his purpoſe, that at laſt, in com- 
pliance with the requelt of his brother, and the 
tears and entreaties of his ſiſter, he prepared for 
his de e | 


Signor Albert affectionately 3 the . | 


liant' youth; and when he had kiſſed his ſiſter, 


and was en the eve of departing, Albert produced 


* pocket- book, and took three bear's briſtles 
out of it, rolled them up in a paper, and preſent- 


5 | ed 
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ed them to the knight, ſaying jocularly, that they 
might ſerve as a memorial of his adventure in- 
the foreſt. Yet,” added he ſeriouſly, do not 
deſpiſe this trifle; ſhould you ever be in diſ- 
© treſs, and want aſſiſtance, rub theſe briſtles 
© between your hands, and expect the conſe- 
gquence. In the court there ſtood a phaeton 
and ſix, with a number of horſemen and atten- 
dants. Adieu, my brother! cried Albert the 
Bear, as the whip cracked: Adieu, my brother!” 
returned Rinaldo, the Son of Wonder; and the 
carriage rattled over the draw-bridge. The golden 
ſtars ſtill twinkled bright from the nocturnal face 
of the heavens: the cavalcade drove full ſpeed 
over ſtocks and ſtones, up hill and down, thro” 
woods and wildernefſes, meadows and fields, 
without ſtop or ſtay. After a good hour the iky 
began to turn grey—on a ſudden all the torches 
went out Rinaldo found himſelf roughly ſeated 
on the ground, and knew not how it happened. 
The phaeton and fix, with man and horſe, va- 
niſhed ; but he perceived by the twilight ſix black 
ants gallop away with a nut-ſhell behind them. 
The undaunted knight now could eafily explain 
the adventure: he took eſpecial care not to tread 
upon any of the ants, waited patiently for ſun- 
Tiſe, and as he was ſtill within the enchanted 
precincts, he determined to ſeek for his two 
younger fiſters, that he might at leaſt have the 
ſatisfaction of paying them a viſit, though he 


thould not ſucceed in breaking the ſpell. 


For three days he wandered to no purpoſe 
among the thickets, nor did any adventure fall 
in his way. He had juſt conſumed the laſt re- 
mains of a cake brought from the table of his 
brother Albert the Bear, when he heard ſome- 

thing ruſtle high over his head in the air, juſt like 

— aware, > ſhip 


, . 
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a ſhip in full ſail cutting through the waves. He 


looked up, and beheld a mighty eagle deſcending 
into his neſt, which was built on a tall tree. 
Rinaldo was overjoyed at this diſcovery : he con- 


cealed himſelf in the bruſh-wood, and watched 


till the eagle ſhould take wing again. In ſeven 
hours he quitted the neſt, then the youth came 
out into the open air from his hiding-place, and 
called aloud, * Adelheid, my beloved ſiſter, if 
© thou dwelleſt on this tall oak, anſwer me, I 
pray; I am thy brother, Rinaldo, furnamed 
the Son of Wonder: I am ſeeking thee, in 


© hopes of breaking aſunder the mighty ſpell 
© which holds thee faſt” When he had done 


ſpeaking, a ſoft female voice from above, as if 


from the clouds, replied, If thou art Rinaldo, 


the Son of Wonder, thou art welcome to th 


«© filter Adelheid: make haſte, climb up hither, 
© and embrace the ſolitary mourner.“ Rejoiced 
at this kind invitation, the knight attempted to 

climb the lotty tree, but in vain. Thrice he ran 


round the bole, but it was too thick to graſp, 


and the loweſt boughs too high to reach. As he 


was anxiouſly meditating on the means of aſcend- 


ing, a ſilken rope-ladder deſcended, by help of 
which he foon reached the airy on the ſurmit of 
the tree: it was as ſpacious and as firmly built 
as a balcony round an oak. His fiſter was fit= 
ting under a canopy, covered without with wax 
cloth againſt the weather, and lined within with 
roſe- coloured ſattin. On her lap lay an eagle's egg, 
which ſhe was carefully hatching. The meet- 
ing on both ſides was very tender: Adelheid had 
an exact acquaintance with her father's fami 
ailairs; ſhe knew that Rinaldo was born after 
| ſhe had been carried away. Edgar the Eagle, 
tier huſband, was enchanted by weeks; every ſe- 


venth 
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venth week he was free from the power of the 
ſpell; in this interval he had often incog. viſited 


the court of his father-in-law, and brought in- 


telligence from time to time how affairs ſtood at 
home. Adelheid invited her brother to wait till 
the next change; to which he willingly content- 
ed, though the term was now ſix wecks. She 
concealed him in the hollow of a tree, and fed 
tum daily from the magazine under the ſofa, 
which was amply ſupplied with naval ſtores ; 
that is, ſuch proviſions as would keep. She left 


him with this admonition : © As thou valueſt thy 


life, keep from Edgar's eagle-eye. Should he 
* ſee thee, thou art gone; he will tear out thy 
eyes, and eat thy heart, as he yeſterday ſerved 


three ſquires, who were ſecking thee in the 
wood. Rinaldo ſhuddered at the fate of his ſer- 
vants, promiſed to take good care of himſelf, and 


abode in the Patmos * of his hollow tree 6x long 


and tedious weeks. He, enjoyed, however, the 
ſatisfaction of chatting with his filter whenever 


the eagle took his flight abroad : and he was a- 


bundantly recompenſed for this trial of patience 
by ſeven joyous days. | 


He was received with as much cordiality by 


brother Eagle as he had before been by brother 

Bruin. His caſtle, court, and all the reſt, was 
here juſt as there: every day was a feſtival, and 
the time of the fatal metamorphoſis came on but 


too quick. On the evening of the ſeventh day, 


Edgar diſmiſſed his gueſt with the tendereſt em- 


braces : but warned him at the ſame time not to 


come near his chace. Shall I, faid Rinaldo 
| ſorrowfully, part from you for ever, my dear 


»The iſland where St. John the Divine is ſaid to have 


Written his Revelations, as they, by the courteſy of common 
" ſenſe, are entitled. 5 8 


« friends 


| 
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« friends? Is it :mpoſſible to burſt the fatal bonds 
© that hold you here in captivity 2 Had I an hun- 


© dred lives to Joſe, I would riſque them all to 


« redeem you.“ Edgar affectionately preſſed his 
hand : „Thanks, generous youth, for your love 
and zeal; but abandon the raſh attempt: it is 
indeed poſſible to break our enchantment, but 
you ſhall not—muſt not try. Whoever makes 
the experiment in vain loſes his life; and you 


A 


| © ſhall not be ſacrificed for us. Rinaldo's youth- 
ful courage was but the more incited to under- 


take the adventure: his eyes ſparkled with ea- 


gerneſs; a ray of fanguine hope brightened his 


cheeks. He preſled his brother Edgar to reveal 
the ſecret, and inſtruct him how to diffolve the 
ſpell; but Edgar refuſed to gratify him, for fear 
of expoſing the life of the gallant youth. All 


© can ſay,” ſaid he, is, that you muſt find the 


© key of the charm, if you are to ſucceed in 
« breaking it. If you are fated to be our deli- 
verer, the ſtars will ſhew you a road and track 


to find it; if not, your attempt would be folly.” 


On this he drew out his pocket-book, took three 
eagle's plumes from it, and gave them as a token 
of remembrance to the knight. Whenever he 


ſhould be in diſtreſs, he was to rub them between 


his hands, and await the conſequence. They 


then took a friendly leave: Edgar's ſeneſchal and 


courtiers attended the beloved ſtranger through "I 
long walk, planted with afpiring Weymouth pines 


and yews, as far as the bounds of the chace: and 
| when he had croſſed them, they haſtily ſhut the 
luattice-door, and returned nimbly, for the hour 
of change approached. Rinaldo ſeated himſelf 
under a lime to behold the wonder; the full 
moon ſhone bright and clear: he yet ſaw the 
turrets of the caſtle ring above the lofty trees: 


at 
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at dawn he was enveloped by a thick miſt, and 
as ſoon as this was diſperſed by the riſing ſun, 


caſtle, park, and Jattice-door had vaniſhed ; he 
found himſelf in a dreary deſert, on the edge of 


a precipice that verged upon an immeaſureable 


abyſs. 
'The young adventurer looking around for a 


way into the vale, diſcerned afar off a lake, whoſe 


unruffled ſurface was filvered o'er by the reflec- 
tion of the ſun. He laboured hard through the 


_ entangled wood all day; his aim was directed 


towards the pool, where he ſuppoſed his third 
ſiſter, Bertha, lived: but the farther he got among 


the wild buſhes and brambles, the more impene- 


trable did he find them. The lake vaniſhed from 


before his eyes, and the hope of finding it again. 


Towards ſun-fet, however, he again ſaw the ſur- 
face of the water glimmering through the trees, 


and the wood grew thinner. Yet he could not 
reach the ſhore before the fall of night. He 
pitched his tent in great wearineſs under a foreſt 


tree, and did not awake before the fun ſtood high 


in the heavens. He found himſelf en by 
ſleep; his limbs felt vigorous and ſtrong; he 
ſprang nimbly up, and watked along the ſhore, 
immerſed in ſchemes how to get to his ſiſter in 
the pool. It was in vain that he raiſe his voice. 
aloud to ſalute her: Bertha, dear ſiſter, if thou 
« dwelleſt in this pool, anſwer me. I am Ri- 
+ naldo, ſurnamed the Son of Wonder. [am 
© ſeeking thee to break thy ſpell, and redeem thee 
© from thy watery priſon. 
| ſwer, but from the reſounding echoes of thewood. 
My dear fiſhes,” he proceeded, as ſhoals of ſpot- 


7 


He received no an- 


ted trout ſwam to the ſhore, and ſeemed to gaze 


at the young ſtranger, © my dear fiſhes, ſay to your 
_ miſtreſs, that ber brother | Is waiting for her on 
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the ſhore.” He ſearched his pockets for crumbs 


of bread, and threw them into the water, in hopes 


to bribe the hſh to bear the meſſage to his ſiſter : 


but the trouts ſnapped at the crumbs, without 


heeding their benefactor further. Rinaldo per- 


ceived that he was preaching to the fiſhes in vain, 


and tried to accomplith his purpoſe another way. 
As an accompliſhed knight, he was expert in all 
exerciſes; he could ſwim like a water- rat; there- 
fore he took a ſpeedy reſolution, doffed his ar- 
mour, except his bright ſword, which he kept in 
his hand, and plunged boldly, with his waiſtcoat 


01 Sees ere ſattin, into the waves in ſearch 


of his brother Behemoth, not being able to meet 


with a boat, as his father had done before him. 
He will not,” thinks he, © ſwallow me up im- 


« mediately; but ſay a civil word firſt, as he did 


« by my father” He then ſplaſhed about the 
water furiouſly, in order to bring the ſea-monſter 
towards him, and ſwung himſelf upon the blue 
waves into the middle of the pool. 

While his ſtrength permitted he purſued the 
watery way without dread, tho' without meeting 
any adventure. But as he began to tire he looked 
towards the ſhore, and ſaw a thin mift aſcend 
near him; it ſeemed to riſe from a large maſs of 
ice. He ſteered with all his might to take a 
nearer view of the phænomenon, and found a_ 
pillar of mountain cryſtal projecting out of the 
water; it ſeemed to be hollow, for there aroſe 
out of it a refreſhing balſamic ſcent, with little 
curls of vapour, which the wanton breeze ſpread 


over the face of the water. The adventurous 


ſwimmer conjectured that this might be the 
chimney belonging to the ſubterraneous dwelling 
of his ſiſter; he therefore ventured down 1t—in 
fact, he was not miſtaken in his conjecture. The 
chimney 
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chimney led immediately into the bed-chamber 
of the beautiful Bertha, who was juit then, in an 
elegant morning diſhabille, employed in boiling 
her chocolate over a little fire of red ſandal w ood. 
On hearing a noiſe, and ſeeing a pair of men's 
legs come dangling down the llue, the lady's ant- 
mal ſpirits were fo overcome, that ſhe overturned 
the chocolate-pot in ailright, and then fainted 
away in her elbow-chair. Rinaldo thook her till 
ſhe came to herſelf - when a little recovered, ſhe 
cried in a low voice, Unfortunate man, who- 
ever thou art, how durſt thou attempt to enter 
© this ſubterrananeous abode ? Art thou ignorant 
that this audacity will coſt thee thy life; > i Fear 
© nothing, my dear,” replied the dauntleſs Knight: 
I am thy brother Rinaldo, furnamed the Son 
© of Wonder; never will I (hun the face of dan- 
© ger ordeath in the ſearch of my beloved filters, 
and in attempting to force aſunder the bonds of 
© the mighty {yell in which they are talt bound.” 
Bertha tenderly embraced her brother, her de li- 
cate frame i. aking all the while. 

The Dolphin, Uto, ber huſband, had alſo vi- 
ſited her father's court incog. at diflerent times; 
he knew that Rinaldo Was Lone in que it of bs : 
ſiſters. He had often Iunented the raſh under- 
tixing of the young man; * for,” faid he, „tho 
6 Locker Bruin thould not der our him, nor bro- 
© ther Lagle pick out his eyes, yet brother Shark's 
© jaws + will certainly willow him: 1 fe ar I thall 
© not reſiſt the force of inſtinct, when the rage 
of brutal appetice comes upon me; and fhou! dit 
thou, my dear, even clatp him in thy tender 
arms to protect him, I Hou Gail thy cryſtal 
dwelling to pieces, ſo that the u e would 
rulh in and drown tace, and lim I thould bury 
in my! Whale "2 | bel: 75 for during r tC Nas tamor- 
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© phoſis our habitation thou knoweſt muſt not 


be viſited by ſtrangers,” The beautiful Bertha 


repreſented all this to her brother: but he re- 
plied, © Canſt thou not hide me from the mon- 
' ſter's eyes, as thy fiſters did, that I may remain 
here till the ceffation of the enchantment r? 
Alas P returned the, how ſhall I hide thee ? 
© Scelt thou not that this habitation is of cryſtal, 


6 ſo that its walls are tranſparent as plats! 7 © Tet: 


© there muſt fi!) be a dark corner ſomewhere in 
the houle,” rejoined Rinaldo; © or art thou 
© the only one among wives who cannot impoſe 
upon her huſband before his face © Ihe beau- 


tiful Bertha had, in truth, no experiznce in this 


art: ſhe thought, and thought; at laſt ſhe fortu- 


nately recollected the wood-pile. He chearfully 
accepted the place of refuge, and contrived to 
pile up a kennel of wood in the tranſparent cham- 
be as artificially as a beaver conſtructs his ſub- 


terraneous lodgings, When he had concealed 


himſelf as well as he could, the Jady repaired to 


her toilet, ſet herfelf off as handſomely as poſe 


le, feiected the gown {|.c thought calculated to 
te her elegant ſhape to moſt aurantoge, pro- 
ce 0 G to che preſence- chamber, and food theres 


Iwwely as one of the Graces to a poet's imag.ina- 


„, ine vpecdatic on of a visit from her hufband 


Do! phin. Now during the period of en— 
Cl denen Ufo, the Dolphin, could enjoy the 
ſocicty of his amiable ſpoule no further than by 


mabing her a daily viſit, looking from without 


into the cryſtal houſe, and feeding upon the 
ſight of her beauty. 


Scarce had the charming 3 taken 1 


ſtation, when the enormous fiſh came ſwim— 
ming towards her; the water was heard to roar 
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the cryſtal palace. The monſter ſtood without 
before the chamber, drawing in ſtreams of wa- 
ter, and ſpouting them out again from his capa- 
cious noltrils, gazing all the while in ſilent ſa- 
tisfaction with his wide ſea-green eyes at the 
fair lady. However hard Bertha {trove to af- 
fect an air of unconcern, ſhe was not able to 
hide her anxiety; hypocriſy and cunning were 
quite foreign to her: her heart fluttered and 
beat, her boſom heaved high and quick, her 
cheeks and lips would glow and ſuddenly turn 


pale again. The Dolphin, for all his groſs fiſhy 


nature, had ſtill ſo much phyſiognomical feeling, 


that he concluded from theſe ftigns there was 


ſome foul play: he made angry geſtures, ſhot 
away like an arrow, encircled the palace in end- 
leſs ſpirals, and raiſed ſuch a diſturbance in the 


waves, that the cryſtal dwelling trembled through- 


out, and the terriſied Bertha believed he would 
inſtantly daſh it to pieces. The prying Dol- 
phin could not, however, by this ſtrict exami- 
nation, diſcover any thing that might ſerve to 


confirm his ſuſpicions, hence he became gradu- 


ally more quiet. Luckily his prancing and ca- 


pering had ſo muddied the water, that he could 


not perceive the ſituation of the ans ious Bertha, 


ſo he ſwam of; the lady recovered from her 


_ fright, Rinaldo kept {till quiet among the wood 
till the time of transformation; and although in 


all appearance brother Behemoth had not diſ- 


miſſed his ſuſpicions, for he never failed at his 


daily viſit to ſwim thrice round the houſe, and 
to pry into every corner, he never behaved fo 
_ outrageouſly as at firſt. The hour of metamor- 
phoſis at length delivered the patient priſoner 


One 
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One morning when he awoke, he found him- 
ſelf in a royal palace, ſituated on a ſmall iſland. 
Buildings, pleaſure-grounds, market-places, every 
thing, in ſhort, ſeemed to float on the water, 
An hundred gondolas paſled and repaſſed in the 
chearful buſtle of buſineſs; the caſtle of brother 
Dolphin appeared, in fact, a Venice in minia- 
ture. The reception of the young knight was 
juſt as friendly here as at the two former courts, 
Ufo was enchanted by months—every ſeventh 


month the ſpell ceafed : from one full moon to 
the nextall things went on in their natural train: 


As Rinaldo's reſidence here was longer, he be- 
came better acquainted with his brother Uſo, 
and contracted a warmer friendship for him. 
Rinaldo's curioſity to know how the three prin- 
ces had been reduced to the unnatural ſtate of en- 


chantment had long been painful to him: he 
therefore enquired eagerly of his fiſter Bertha, 
but ſhe could give him no ſatisfaction on the 


point, and Ufo obſerved a myſterious ſilence. 
Rinaldo therefore could not gratify his curioſity. 
Meanwhile the day of joy hurried away on the 
wings of the wind: the moon loſt her filvery 
horns, and acquired a rounder ſhape every day. 


During a ſentimental evening walk Ufo gave his 
| brother-in-law Rinaldo to underſtand that the 
time of ſeparation would arrive in a few hours: 
he recommended it to him earneſtly to return to 
lis parents, who lived in great affliction on his 


account: his mother had been inconfolable ever 


ſince it was known at court that he had not gone 
to Flanders, but to the enchanted foreſt in queſt 


of adventures. Rinaldo aſked if the ſpot con- 
tained many beſides; and learned that there was 


only one more, of which he had notice already; 
it was to eek the key of the enchantment, de- 


ſtroy 


ſtroy the powerful taliſman, and to receive his 
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reward from the hand of Love: for as long as 
the ſpell was in force there was no deliverance 
to be hoped for the princes. * But,” added Ufo 
itt a friendly tone, „follow good counſel, young 
man; thank the powers beyond the moon, 
and the protection of the ladies your ſiſters, 
that you are not become the victim of your 
bold reſolution to range the enchanted ground. 
Be ſatisfied with the credit you have already 
acquired; depart, and acquaint your parents 
with all you have ſeen and heard: reſcue, by 
your return, your good mother from the verge 
of the grave, to which ſorrow for an unmind- 
ful boy has reduced her.“ Rinaldo promiſed 
to conduct himſelf as his brother adviſed, with 


a mental reſervation to do only juſt what he lik- 
edz= for ſors, when they are releaſed from 
apron-ſtrin; authority, grown tall and miſchie- 
vous, and have learned to ride the great horſe, 
give themſelves little concern about their mothers” 


heartfelt tears. Ufo cafily diſcerned on what 


the young man's mind was bent; he therefore 
took out of his pocket-book three fiſh ſcales, | 
and offered them as a preſent, faying © When 
© hereafter you may want help, rub theſe quick- 
ly in your hands till they. grow warm, and 
© await the conſequence.” 
Rinaldo embarked in a gilded. gondola, and 


was rowed to land by two boatmen. He was 
ſcarce aſhore, when the gondola, caſtle, gardens, 


and Rialtos, all diſappeared; and of all this 


glory there remained but a fitn-pond, ſurround— 
ed by tall reeds, which were ſhaken by the chil- 
ly mormng - breene. 'Vhe knight found him- 


ſelf on the tpot whence ſome months before he 


had plunged into the water, his ſhield and ar- 


niour 
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mour lay ſtill where he had left them, and his 
ſpear ſtood beſide planted in the ground: but he 
vowed never to reſt till he had the key of the 
ſpell ſafe inJus hand. 
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© WHDO ſhall ſhew me the right way, and 
© guide my footiteps along the path that leads 
c Bo the moſt wonderful of adventures in this 
© boundleſs foreſt? Ye tranflunar powers, look 
© down prepitious, and if a fon of earth may 
© break the mighty ſpell, O let me be the for- 
© tunate mortal!” Thus exclaimed Rinaldo, as 


he purtued in Gerp thought bis tracklefs path 


far into the wood. For ſeven lo: ug days he roam- 

ea without fear or © prevention through the end- 

leis wilderneſs: ſeven nights he ſlept under the 
Canopy of heaven, ſo that his arms were ruſted 


by the dews of the night. On the eighth day 


he advanced to the edge of a projecting rock, 
wherice, as from mount gt. Gothard, he 998 


look down into the inhoſpitable defiles. Side— 
ways there opened a vale covered with ever- 
green periwiakle and encloſed by rocks of gra- 


nite, over which waved the fir and melancholy 
_ cypreſs. In the diſtance, he thought he could 


perceive a laboured monument. Two gigan- 
tic pillars of marble, with capitals and pedeſtals 
of braſs, ſupported a Doric arichitrave, Which 

Nec avainit a precipice, overſhadowing a ſteel 


2 3 ſecured with ſtrong bars and bolts: a 
black bull y was feeding near the portal, whoſe 
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watchful ſparkling eyes ſeemed to indicate that 
he guarded the entrance. 5 
Rinaldo doubted not that he had found the 
adventure, mentioned by his brother Ufo the 
Dolphin, and immediately reſolved to attempt 
it. Down he clambered from the ridge of rocks 
into the vale. He had approached within an ar- 
row- ſhot, before the bull ſeemed to obſerve him; 
but now he ſprung up fiercely, galloped in great 
fury around, like an Andeluſian bull preparing 
to encounter the knight, ſnuffed againſt the 
ground ſo that the clouds of duſt aroſe, ſtamp- 
ed till the earth ſhook, and ſhivered the rocks 
to pieces with his horns. The knight threw 
himſelf into an attitude of attack, and as the 
bull ran vpon him, he avoided his deadly horns 
by a quick turn, and gave the neck of the beait 
ſo violent a ſtroke with his ſword, that he ex- 
pected, like the valiant Scanderbeg, to ſever the 
head from the trunk; but alas! the neck of tlie 
bull was invulnerable to ſteel or iron; the ſword 
was ſhivered into a thouſand pieces, and the 
knight retained only the hilt in his hand. He 
now had nothing to defend himſelf with but a 
ſpear of maple, armed with a two-edged point 
of ſteel; but. this alſo broke on the ſecond aſ- 
ſault, like a blade of ſtraw. The butting bull 
grappled the defenceleſs youth with his horns, 
and toſſed him like a ſhuttle-cock aloft in the 
air, waiting either to gore him as he fell, or 
trample him under his feet. Happily he was 
caught as he returned between the ſpreading 
branches of a pear- tree, which kindly held him. 
Although every rib in his body chattered, yet 
he retained ſo much preſence of mind as to hold 
faſt by the tree; for tlie raging bull butted ſo 
N againſt 1 the item with his brazen front, 
| that 
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chat the roots were looſened and the tree nod- 
ded to its fall. | 

As the blood-thirſty beaſt was turning back to 
run, that he might repeat the furious aſſault, 
Rinaldo bethought himſelf of the preſents of 


his brothers. Accident brought to his hand the 


paper with the three bear's briſtles: he rubbed 
them with all his might and main, when inſtant- 
ly there came trotting along an angry bear, 


which began a bloody conteſt with the bull. The 
bear ſoon, however, prevailed, laid the bull on 


his back, and tore him to pieces. On opening 
the bellow of the belly, a duck came out, and 
away it flew, ſcreaming aloud. Rinaldo gueſ- 
ſed that the duck mocked the victory atchieved 


by the bear, and carried away the ſpoils; he 


therefore felt inſtantly for the three plumes, and 


rubbed them between his hands. On this a 


mighty eagle appeared high in the air, before 
which the timorous duck ſquatted cloſe among 


the buſhes: the eagle hovering at an immenſe 


height above. The knight obſerving this, en- 
deavoured to rouze the duck, and purſued it 
till the wood grew thinner; here it could no 
longer conceal itſelf, ſo aroſe, and directed its 
flight towards the pool; but the eagle darting 
down, ſeized and tore it to pieces with his migh- 


Ty talons. In dying it dropped a golden egg in- 
to the pool. The attentive knight knew how to 


match this new deception: he inſtantly rubbed 
the ſcales between his hands; then a large fiſh 
appeared above the water, and catching the egg 
in his capacious jaws, threw it on ſhore. At 
this the knight bounded aloft for joy: he ſtruck _ 


the golden egg with a ſtone, it parted in two, 
and a little key fell out, which he recognized in 


triumph for the key of the enchantmen t. 5 
"He 
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He now hurried back to the ſteel portal. Luc 
dwarf key ſeemed little ſuited to the giant pad- 
lock; however he would not neglect to try it, 
and ſcarce had it touched the lock, when it was 
looſened; the ponderous iron bars drew back of 
their own accord, and the ſteel portal uncloſed. 

He nimbly deſcended into the duiky cavern, — 

ſeven doors led to ſeven ſubterraneous apart- 
ments, all ſumptuouſly furniſhed and glorioufly 

illuminated with ſpermaceti lights. Rinaldo 


| 
vi Res: 
. having traverſed them all, came at laſt into a 
WW. cloſet, where he beheld a young lady lying on a 
"i ſofa in a magic fleep, from which he could not 


awake her. By this affecting ſpectacle the fen- 
ſation of love was rouſed in his breaſt: he ſtood 
gazing upon her, without being able to turn his 
eyes away—a clear proof of his great inexperi- 
ence l- our enlightened age un derſtands how to 
make a very ditferent uſe of ſuch convenient. 
ſituations. When our knight had a little reco- 
vered himſelf, he looked around and ſaw right * 
| | oppoſite to the ſleeping nymph an alibaſter ta- ; | 
1 ble full of unknown characters. He e 
1 that the taliſman which held all the pells of the 
* wood 1a their full force was engraved upon this 
x 5 
| table. In honeſt indignation he clinched h's 
fiſt, armed as it was with an iron glove, and 
ſtruck with all his ſorce againtt it. Immedi lately 
the beautiful {leener ſhrunk as in affright, awak- 
ed, caſt a timid look towards the table, and fell 
. dack into her benumbing ſleep. Rinaldo re- 
* peated the blow, and the ſlceping lady ſtarted. 
q as before. He now determined to deſtroy the 
5 t dliſman, but he had neither ſword nor ſpear, 
nor aught except two vigorous arms: with theſe | 
| therefore he graſped the magic table, and dath= |} 
__- ed it from its lofty: pedeſtal down againſt the 
A . marble 5 
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marble floor, ſo that it flew in a thouſand pieces. 


Inſtantly the young lady awaked from her fleep 
of death, and for the firſt time was aware of 
the preſence of the knight, who had—the ladies 
will do juſtice to his virtue—fallen down before 


her on his knees. Before he could begin to ſpeak, 


ſhe covered her fair countenance with her veil, 
and ſaid in great anger, Away from me, abo- 
«© minable ſorcerer! even in the form of the moſt 


beautiful of youths, thou ſhalt neither deceive 


my eyes nor ſurprize my heart. Thou knoweſt 
« my reſolution, leave me to the ſleep of death, 


in which thy ſorcery has lulled me.” Rinaldo 


was at no loſs to gueſs the cauſe of the lady's 
miſtake: he was not therefore diſconcertcd by 
this addreſs; but anſwered her thus, Charming 
« maid, be not angry. I am not the abhorred 


© ſorcerer who would detain you here in capti- 


« vity. I am Baron Rinaldo, ſurnamed the Son 
© of Wonder. Look up—behold the ſpell that 


«© clouded your ſenſes is no more.“ The lady 
peeped cautiouſly under her veil, and ſeeing the 
alabaſter table actually demoliſhed, ſecretly won- 


dered at the bold deed of the young adven- 


turer: ſhe looked kindly upon him, and he 


found favour in her ſight. She raiſed him up, 
and holding out her hand in a friendly manner, 
ſaid, „If it be as you ſay, accomplifh your 
« work, valiant knight, and lead me from this 
« frightful cavern, that I may behold the light 
of God's ſun, if it be day without, or elſe the 
golden ſtars inthe nightly ſky” 
Rinaldo offered his arm to conduct her thro? 


the ſeven ſtate chambers which he had paſſed in 
entering. He opened the door, but without 


was darkneſs, ſuch as covered the land of Egypt 


Lay, it was palpable as at the beginning of 


creation, 
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creation, ere yet the electric ſpark of light was 


kindled; all the lights were extinguiſhed, and 
the cryſtal chandeliers no longer poured their 
mild luſtre from the lofty cupolas of the baſaltic 


arches, The youthful pair long groped about 


in the dark, before they could find their way 


out of the labyrinthine paſſages, or perceive the 


fainteſt gleam of day through the diſtant en- 
trance of a ſhapeleſs cavern. The diſenchanted 


damſel felt the enlivening balſamic force of liv- 


ing nature, and joyoully inſpired the ſcented 
gale, which the mild zephyrs conveyed to her 
from the blooming fields. She ſate herſelf down 


beſide the ſlender ſtripling on the graſs, and he 
was inflamed with ardent love, for ſhe was fair 
as the firſt woman, the maſter- piece of creation, 
formed from Adam's rib. Vet another paſſion 
now diſquieted him rather more: this was cu- 


rioſity to learn who the fair unknown might be, 


and how ſhe came to be enchanted in this foreſt. 
He aſked her modeſtly to give him information 

on theſe points, when ſhe opened her roſy mouth, 
and ſaid: «I am Hildegard, daughter of Rad- 
bod, prince of Pomerania. Zornebock, chief 
of the Sorbians, aſked me from my father in 
marriage; but as he was a giant and an hea- 


then, and was even reputed to be a magician, 
he was refuſed, under pretext of my tender 


years; which enraged the heathen ſo much 


that he made war upon my father, flew him 


I had flown for refuge to my aunt, the Coun- 
teſs of Vohburgh, and my three brothers, all 


PY 

c 

« 

C 

c 

cin battle, and became maſter of his territories. 
6 

C 

« ſtately knights, were abroad in quelt of adven- 
4 


tures. My place of refuge could not be con- 


© cealed from the ſorcerer; who, as ſoon as he 
© had taken poſſeſſion of my father's dominions, 


© relolved 
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reſolved to carry me away, which he could 
eaſily do by virtue of his magic arts. The 


count, * Are was a great lover of hunt- 
te 


ing; I often accompanied him, and on ſuch 
occaſions all the knights of his court ſtrove 
who ſhould offer me the beſt accoutred horſe. 
One day an unknown groom preſſed forward 
with a fine dapple grey, requeſting. me, in his 


maſter's name, to mount, and conſider the 


jade as my own. I aſked his maſter's name; 
but he excuſed himſelf from anſwering this 


5 * queſtion till I had tried the animal, and ſhould 


declare on my return that I did not deſpiſe the 

reſent. I could not refuſe the offer; and 
the ſteed was ſo ſumptuouſly capariſoned that 
he attracted the eyes of the whole court: gold 


and jewels, and fine embroidery, were laviſh- 


ed on the purple ſaddle-cloth; a rein of red 
ſilk ran from the bit along the neck; the ſtir- 
rup was of native gold, thick beſet with rubies. 


© I vaulted into the ſaddle, and was vain enough 
during the cavalcade to be pleaſed with my- 
© ſelf. The pace of the noble animal was ſo 
light and eaſy, that he ſcarce feemed to touch 
the ground with his hoofs. He bounded light-_ 
ly over ditches and hedges, where the boldeſt 


knights durſt not venture to follow me. A 
milk-white hind, which aroſe in my way, 


drew me in its purfuit deep into the wood, 
and I was ſeparated from the company of the 
hunters.— 


Fearful of bewildering myſelf, I 
quitred the flag, intending to return to the 


* rendezvous appointed for the hunt; but the 
| horſe refuſed to obey my guidance, reared, 


ſnorte d, ſhook his mane, and grew outrageous. 


I tried to ſoothe him, but the ſame inſtant be- 
© held the dapple grey ſteed changing into a 
* inged monſter. The fore- feet ſpread into a 
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pu of wings, 2 broad bill ſtretched itſelf out 
rom the head; I faw a long-legged griſfin 


under me, who, having taken a run, mount- 


ed into the air, and in an hour's time ſet me 
down in this foreſt, before the iron gate of an 
ancient caſtle. gon Os 

My firſt terror, from which I have not yet 
recovered, increaſed as ſoon as I ſaw the groom, 


that had preſented the dapple grey in the morn- 
ing, and who now reſpectfully offered to hel 
me down from the ſaddle. Overpowered with 


horror and vexation, I ſuffered myſelf to be 
conducted through a long ſuite of ſtate-cham- 


bers to a company of ladies dreſſed in a gala, 


by whom I was welcomed as their ſovereign. 
All were eager to receive my commands, and 


to execute them; I aſked, but no one would 


ſay where I was, and in whoſe power. I re- 


| ſigned myſelf to a dumb ſorrow, which was 
interrupted in a few moments by Zornebock 
the ſorcerer, who lay at my feet in the form of 
a yellow gipſey, ſoliciting my affections. I re- 
ceived him as my heart dictated to me to receive 
the murderer of my father. The tyrant's tem- 
per was outrageous: his paſhons often raiſed 
ſtorms in his boſom, and he was prone to anger. 
I wreſtled with deſpair : I defied his fury, and 
challenged him to fulfil his threats, to cruſh. 
the palace to pieces, and bury me under the 
ruins; but the monſter ſuddenly left me, ſay- 

ing he would give me time to reflect. n- -- 
ſeven days he renewed his odious propoſals : 

I thruſt him with contempt from me—he ruſhed 
furiouſly out of the apartment. Soon after- 


In 


wards the earth trembled under my feet, and 
the caſtle ſeemed to roll into the bottomleſs 
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pit. I ſunk back on the ſofa, and my ſenſes 
vaniſhed. —The ſorcerer's dreadful voice rouſed 
me out of my dead fleep: Awake, ſaid he, 
lovely ſleeper, out of thy ſeven year's ſlumber. 


Tell me if the ſoothing hand of time has leſ- 


ſened thy averſion towards thy faithful Pala- 
din. Rejoice my heart with the fainteſt ray 
of hope, and this melancholy cavern ſhall 
change into a temple of joy. I deigned not 
either to anſwer or to look at the baſe magi- 
clan, but covered my face with my veil, and 


«© wept. My affliction ſeemed to move him: | 


he mourned aloud, and crawled like a worm 
at my feet. At length his patience was weari- 
ed: he ſprang haſtily up, crying, Well then, 
be it ſo, in ſeven years more we will ſpeak 
together again. He then reared the alabaſter 
table on its pedeſtal: an irreſiſtible flecp 
weighed down my eye-lidl3, till the cruel ty- 
rant broke my repoſe anew. Inſenſible as thou 
art towards me, faid he, feel for thy brothers : 
the faithleſs groom diſcloſed thy fate to them; 


but the traitor is puniſhed ! They came, ill- 
© adviſed youths, with an hoſt of ſoldiers, to 


reſcue thee out of my hands: but this arm 
proved too weighty for them, and they are 


« {ſuffering for their raſhneſs under different forms 


in this foreſt. This paltry lye, to which the 
ſorcerer had recourſe in order to overcome my 
firmneſs, embittered my heart yet more again(t 


bim. Scorn, and the deepeſt contempt, ſate 


upon my lips. Unhappy woman! proceeded 


the furious pagan, thy fate is decided. Sleep 
aon till the inviſible powers ceaſe to obey his 
© taliſman! He inſtantly reared the alabaſter 
table upright, and the magic ſlumber deprived 


me of life and ſenſation, It is you, noble 
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knight, that have raiſed me out of this ſleep 
of death, by deſtroying his ſpell. Yet I am 
not able to comprehend how you have been 
able to accompliſh this deed, nor what reſtrain- 
ed the ſorcerer from oppoſ ing yoa. Zorne- 
bock can be no longer alive, otherwiſe you 
could not with impunity have attacked his ta- 
liſman.” 


The charming Hildegard judged perfectly 


— 


A 


right. The ſorcerer had fallen with an army of 


his ſubjects upon Bohemia, where Libuſſa, a 
princeſs of the fairy race, then reigned. In her he 


found, as Cyrus had done in the Scythian queen 


'Comyris, his match: Zornebock, in compariſon 
with the celebrated Bohemian queen, was but a 


novice in magic. She confounded him fo by 


her ſpells, that he was forced to relinquiſh the 


| field of battle; and he fell under the hand of a 


ſtout knight, to whom ſhe gave magic weapons, 


which her enemy's arts could not reſiſt. 


As ſoon as the fair Hildegard ceaſed, Rinaldo 


took up the diſcourſe, and related bis own ad- 
ventures. When he mentioned his brothers-in- 


law, the three enchanted princes in the wood, 


ſhe was ſeized with great ſurprize, for ſhe now 


remarked that Zornebock's account was no falſe- 
hood. The knight was on the point of ending 


| his tory, when loud ſhouts of triumph and ex- 
ultation were heard among the rocks: ſoon after- 


wards three ſquadrons of horſemen burſt from 


the thicket, at the head of which Hildegard re- 
cognized her brothers, and Rinaldo his filters. 
The ſpell of the foreſt was broken. After mu- 


tual congratulations and teſtimonies of joy, the 


diſenchanted caravan quitted the dreary w ilder- 
neſs, and betook themſelves to the old caſtle.— 
Niang meſſengers were dis patched to the Baron's 


reſidence, 
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reſidence, to bear the glad tidings of the arrival 


of his children. His court was found in deep 


mourning for the loſs of the young Baron, who 
was lamented as dead. His parents believed the 


enchanted wood had ſwallowed him for ever. 
His mournful mother had no other; joy on earth, 


except in ſolemnizing the funeral rites of their 
children. They were juſt on the point of per- 
forming the exſequies of Rinaldo: but the dex- 


terous Niccolini could not whilom change his 


antomimic ſcenery more quickly, than every 
thing in the Baron's palace aſſumed a different 
aſpect at this welcome news. In a few days the 
venerable pair had the ſatisfaction of embracin 
their ſons and grandſons. Adelheid had hatched, 
but of the egg, ſince her brother's viſit, a lovely 
daughter, which ſtretched its little arms from 
its mother's breaſt, ſmiling, towards grand-papa, 
and pulled him by his filver lacks as he nurſed 


her. Among all the ſolemnities of this happy 
return, Rinaldo's marriage with the beautiful 


Hildegard was molt conſpicuous. A whole 
year paſſed away under various . of re- 
joicing and feſtivity. 

At laſt the princes conſidered that too > long 


indulgence would enervate the courage and ac- 
tivity of their knights and ſquires. The reſi- 
dence of the Baron was alſo too narrow to hold 


ſo many courts conveniently. The three ſons- 


in-law, therefore, with their ladies, m_— | 


for their departure. Rinaldo, the heir of th 
family, never quitted his aged parents, and at 
| laſt, like a pious ſon, cloſed their eyes. Albert 


the Dear bought the dominion of Aſcania, and 
founded the city of Bernburg. Edgar the Eagle 
relired to Switzerland, under the ſhadow of the 15 
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lofty Alps, and founded Eagleton “, on a river 
without a name, but which afterwards was call- 
ed after the city b-fide which it glides. Ufo 
the Dolphin undertook an expedition into Bur- 
gundy, conquered part of that kingdom, and 


vnmed it Dauphine. And as the three princes, 


in the names of their cities and ſtates, alluded 
to the circumitances of their enchantment, they 
alſo took their own animal ſhapes for the de- 


vice of their arms: Hence Bernburg carries a 


bear with a golden crown, Eagleton an eagle, 
and Dauphine a fiſh, as a device, to this day. 
But the coſtly pearls which adorn and beautify 


the Olympus of all the carthly goddeſſes of our 
quarter of the globe, and are ſaid to be oriental, 
are the ſpails of the pool in the enchanted foreſt, 


211d were formerly emptied out of three bewpen 


bags by tte Baron, 


J Aarburg. 7. 
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3TEALING OF THE VEIL; 
on r. . 
TALE A LA MONTGOLFIER. 


2 Gtuation of the Sw ANSFIELD © near 
Zwikow, in the mountains called, from the a- 


bundance of their ores, ERTZCEBIRGE, is well 
known. The name is derived from a pool, en- 


titled the Swan's POOL, which is at preſent 


nearly but not quite dried up. The water of 
this pool poſſeſſes an efficacy unknown to the 
Pyrmont, Carlſbad, Spa, or any other medicinal 
ſpring in Germany, or even in the king's bath 
at Piſa in Italy, or the walls to which the turtle- 
fed victims of Engliſh luxury repair, in the vain 


hope of making a ſhaking hand ſteady, or re- 


ſtoring to a ſhrivelled limb its former plumpneſfſs. 
This water is, in fact, the genuine oil of beauty, 
more effectual than efſence of roſes, Olympian 
dew, or the waſh of Madame de la Pompadour. 
The wonder-working ſtream glides along in 
ſilence, under the ſhade of the vile and unſeemly 
brambles; after watering their roots, it hides it- 
ſelf in the maternal boſom of the earth, as if in 


diſguſt that its powers ſhould be overlooked ; 


while its neighbour at Carlſbad bubbles up with 
patrician noiſe and 1mpatience, announces its 
entrance into the world by hot lixivial fumes, 


and hears its prailes from the mouth of the 


2 „„ whole - 
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whole gouty world. Doubtleſs, were the latent 


virtues of the mountain ſpring, whether in per- 
petuating the ſhort-lived bleſſing of female beau- 
ty, or reſtoring its bloom when faded, properly 
advertiſed, all Chriſtendom, to the no ſmall emo- 
lument of the good town of Zwikow, would pour 


forth its maids and matrons, in the form of pil- 


grims journeying to the fountain of beauty, and 


impelled with no leſs devotion than the Turkiſh 


caravan, when it repairs to the prophet's grave 
at Mecca. The daughters of the town would 
likewiſe go forth with pitchers on their ſhoulders 
to draw the precious water, and as little miſs 
ſuch an opportunity of carrying on the trade of 


matrimony, as the daughters of Nahor in days 


of yore *, But neither are the ſkirts of every 


cloud gilded by the ſun; nor is every flower that 
drinks the refreſhing dew of the morning array 
ed in ſplendid apparel, nor does every pearl, after 


being clouded with ſweat, regain its firſt water, 
when ſoaked in lemon-juice—but on the con- 


trary, the action of the rays of the fertilizing 


dew, and the acid, ſtill remaining the ſame, a 


different effect is produced by the intruſion of 


certain circumſtances; fo, without diſparage- 
ment to its ſovereign virtue, neither would the 
_ Zwikow ſpring faſten the flower of youth and 
beauty upon every ſtock of a nymph that bathes 


in it; both are indeed harder to gain in the via 
humids of a water bath, than to be aped in the 


va ſicca of the bruſh and rouge box. 
There is, beſides, this particular to be taken 


; into the account, that the ZAwikow beauty-bath _ 
exerts its wonderful virtue on thoſe ladies who 


are founders kin, though but in the thouſandth 
degree, to the race of the fairies. Let not this, 


* Genells xxiv. 15; et, 


however, 
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| however, be underſtood ſo as to deter any damſel 


from a trial of the remedy or preſeryative ; for 
who can be ſure that ſhe defcends in an undiſ- 
turbed ſucceſſion, both on the father's and mo- 
ther's ſide, ſrom the terreſtrial loins of grandam 
Eve; that not a ſingle fairy has ever intervened 
in the long ſeries of her forgotten grandmothers, 
to infuſe a drop of ethereal blood into her veins ? 
Poſſibly the reſiſtleſs ſpirit of human ſcience may 


diſcover a profile peculiar to the fairy race, as it 


has already ſhrewdly ſuſpected a line that marks 


the deſcendants of kings, and has clearly rraced 


a phyſiognomy proper to poor ſinners. Till then, 
other tokens may perhaps ſtand, inſtead of that 
more certain characteriſtic which we may expect 
hereafter. Each alluring attribute of the daugh- 


ters of Teutonia, whether it be eaſe and elegance 


of ſhape, the heart-piercing glance of the eye, the 
fair proportion of the mouth, the jutting boſom, 
the melody of the voice, the gift of enchanting _ 
wit, or proficiency in any of the fine arts, may 


afford juſt hopes that they inherit from ſome 


fairy anceſtor the privilege of the race And 
where is the maid who does not poſſeſs fome one 


of thele bewitching gifts? Surely, then, a jour- 
_ ney to the Awikow conſervatory of beauty would 
be worth the trouble: and I would eſpecially re- 


commend the trial to that portion of the fair ſex, 


who are upon the melancholy eve of ſtriking the 


flag of beauty before ſome aſpiring neighbour. 
In full view of the little lake, into which the 


magic ſpring poured its filver ſtream, on the 
gentle declivity of an hill, there lived, in a ſpa- 
cCious grotto in the rock, a reverend hermit, who 


tad borrowed from the Bithop of Meiſſen, of 
pious memory, the name of Benno, and was no 
leſs celebrated for his ſanctity, than the patron 

| OT 9 5 15 | of 
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of his name. Nobody could tell who our Benno 
really was, or whence he came. He had long 
ſince arrived here as a ſtout able-bodied pilgrim, 


had ſettled in the Swansfield, formed with his 


on hands an handſome hermitage, and planted 


a little garden round it, in which he raiſed a fine 


plantation of exotic fruit-trees with rows of 
choice vines. 

He alſo reared ſweet melons, then eſteemed a 
great delicacy: with theſe products of his in- 


duſtry he entertained his viſitants. Nor was he 
more beloved for his hoſpitality, than for his 


cheerful and obliging diſpoſition. The inhabi- 
_ tants of the mountains had recourſe to him, on 


account of his piety, as a ſpokeſman and folici- 
tor in all their affairs before the high court above; 


and, without a fee, he readily engaged his ſer- 
vices in endeavouring to obtain the fulfilment of 


the moſt oppoſte wiſhes. Nevertheleſs, diſin- 
tereſted as he was, he wanted none of the neceſ- 
ſaries of life: on the contrary, the bleſſing of 


Heaven poured upon him a profuſion of ever: 


good thing. But whether a divine call had led 
Benno from the tumult of the world to his ſilent 


cell, or another Heloiſa had inſpired another 


; Abel: ard with the deſire of a contemplative life, 


is a ſecret which may perhaps be diſcloſed in the 
lequel. 
About the time when NI. argrave Fredevic with 
the bite fought out his quarrel with the Emperor 
Albert, and the Swabian army ravaged the land 


of Auſtria, age had thinned the locks of the ve- 
nerable ee and bleached the remnant of hair 
on his forehead; he was bowed toward the ground, 
and leaned heavy on his ſtaff: his ſtrength would 

no more ſufce to dig his garden in ſpring; he 

wiſhed for a companion and helpmate, but found 
5 1 i 
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it difficult to find among the mountains an aſſiſt- 


ant to his mind, for age had made him diſtruſtful 
and capricious. Accident unexpectedly ſatisfied 


his wants, by giving him an aſſociate, on whom 


he could lean as ſecurely as on the pilgrim's ſtaff. 
—'The inhabitants of Meiſſen had overthrown 
the Swabians with great ſlaughter, and killed one 


hundred and fifty dozen . The Swabian army 


was ſeized with a panic : fear gave the word, 
© Save himſelf who can” Every man who felt 
a pair of ſound legs under him, thanked God for 
his mercy as well as all the ſaints, and uſed them 
as a ſcared flight of larks uſe their wings—to riſe 
above the infidious flaxen walls and eſcape the 
meſhes of death. Many flew to the neighbour- 
ing foreſts, and when they were tired, hid them- 
ſelves in hollow trees. One faithful mck, ſeven 

men in number, vowed to abide by one another, 
and to live or die together. They luckily eſcaped 
the thruſts and cuts of the enemy, They were 
all hale, well-limbed lads, and fo nimble that no 
racer from Midian could have overtaken them. 
At laſt they grew tired of their long run, and at 
the approach of night held a council to conſider 
how they might hide themſelves. They did not 
think themſelves ſafe enough in the open fields, 


to they reſolved to flip into a lonely village that 


had juſt fallen in their way, for they very ſaga- 


cioully judged that all the men had gone out to 

join the Meitlen camp. They proceeded, how- 
ever, with great caution, and in order to obſerve. 
the ſiricteſt incognito, the ſeven heroes agreed 


* The conquerors may have numbered the ſlain by dozens, 


like larks, becauſe the Leipſic burghers, on the ſide of Mar- 


grave, compared the W to lurk-catching, runs 9 the 
caſinels of the 8 | 
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to take up their abode in an oven ;—an oven in- 

deed may not afford a weary traveller the moſt 
comfortable lodging; and before the battle at 
Lucka our travellers would ill have reliſhed ſuch 


quarters, for a thouſand herrings will lie far more 


contentedly in a fingle ton than ſeven ſoldiers in 
the moſt roomy oven: but inexorable neceſſity 
at this time acted as Quarter-maſter, wearineſs 
enjoined unanimity, and ſleep filence. One pair 
of eye-lids fell to after another, and the aſſociates 
in misfortune ſlept till broad day-light, though 
they had agreed to decamp queny at the peep 
of dawn. 

Before the ſeven ſleepers were awake, they 


were diſcovered by a peafant's wife, who, for 


joy of the victory which was by this time noiſed 


abroad all over the country, had kneaded a cake, 


and wanted to bake it in haſte. Looking into 

the oven, ſhe perceived the lodgers, and con- 
cluded from the doublets and hoſe that the gueſts 
within were ſome of the run-a-ways. She hur- 
ried into the village, and reported the diſcovery 
to her neighbours. Immediately an army of 


women, equipped with ſpits and fire-forks, was 
collected; the oven was formally blockaded, and 


a council held how they were to proceed, and in 
caſe of aſſault whether they ſhould ſtorm with 
the weapons in their hands, or with the element 
of fire; for they were reſolved to avenge the 


ſhame of the virgins and wives, their country= 
women, upon theſe ſcandalous gallants, who, on 


their irruption into the country, had neither re- 
| ſpected the ſanctity of cloiſters nor the chaſtity 
of venerable matrons and their tender daughters. 


It availed nothing that the ſeven martyrs might 
have been innocent of the crime of their coun- 
trymen.. 


— —— — 
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trymen. The ſevere commiſſion of chaſtity * 


condemned them one and all to the ſpit. The 


ſpirit of vengeance already brandiſhed the unac- 


cuſtomed arms in the hands of the village ma- 


trons, as the Bacchanalian fury formerly waved 
the heavy thyrſus in the hands of the female vo- 


taries of the God of wine. The whole troop 
fell with one accord upon our heros” quarters, 


without the ſmalleil regard to the laws of hoſpita- 
lity. The defenceleſs wights were rudely awaked 
from their refreſhing ſleep by furious thruſts and 
the ſharp fangs of the fire-forks. They diſcerned 


their danger from this unfriendly morning ſalu- 


tation, ſet up great lamentations, attempted to 
negotiate from the oven, and begged piteoully 


for their lives. The inexorable Amazons, how- 
ever, refuſed quarter, but kept puſhing and thruſt- 
ing into the murderous hole, till a deadly ſilence 


prevailed within; and not one of the unfortu- 


nate meſs-mates moved a limb. They then faſ- 
tened the door, and marched triumphantly into 


the village f. 


* This expreſſion alludes to a ſingular and edifying inſli 


tution of the once beautiful Maria Thereſa. Having, it 


ſeems, outlived the memory of the feelings of her youth, her 


devout age was ſcandalized by the gallantries of her loving 
| ſubjects, or elſe ſhe envied them the keen pleaſures ſhe could 


no longer enjoy. She therefore determined to ſuppreſs the 


deſires of her Auſtrians by the dread of puniſhment. Every 
| gueſt that taſted of the feaſt of love before grace was faid, 
ſuffered as ſeverely as if he had taken away his neighbour's 


property or life. A cour'T or CHASTITY was eſtabliſhed : 


| ſpies and informers beſet the haunts of Venus, and watched 


with malicious ſatisfaction every amorous glance, and every 


geſture which betrayed the feelings of nature. What pity 


tiat Maria Thereſa did not live in time to be celebrated by 


tbe unfeeling ſanctity of St. Jerome, or ſome other monkith 


Ceclaimer againſt the ſins of the fleſi. - T7. 


+ Glaſey, the hiſtorian, warrants this anecdote. 


Six 
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Six of the aſſociated fugitives were killed out- 
right in this oven ſkirmiſh. The imminent dan- 
ger ſuggeſted to the ſeventh, who was more cun- 
ning or reſolute than the reſt, a certain method 
of ſelf-preſervation. He wiſely made a retreat 
in time into the chimney, clambered up through 

it into the open air, contrived to ſlide down * 
roof unhurt and got into the open fields, along 
which he fled to the neighbouring woods and 
mountains, where he wandered without any cer- 
tain track all day long, under the immediate ter- 
rors of death. Towards ſun-ſet he funk down 


oppreſſed with fatigue and hunger, under a foreſt 


tree, and when the coolneſs of the evening had 
refreſhed his ſpirits and recruited his ſtrength, 
he lifted up his eyes, and beheld at a ſhort diſ- 
tance a pious hermit performing his oriſons be- 
fore a ſimple crucifix, of which the croſs-pieces 


| were faſtened together with the bark of a tree. 


This devout ſpectacle gave him courage to ap- 
proach the holy father; he aſſumed a very ſup- 
_ plicating poſture, and kneeled down behind him. 
The hermit having ended his devotions gave the 
ſtranger his bleſſing: on perceiving his paleneſs 
and trepidation, and judging from his habit that 
he was either a pike-man or ſhield-bearer, he 
entered into a converſation with him. The ho- 
neſt Swabian unfolded his misfortunes with as 
much ſincerity as if he had been confeſſing, with- 
out ſuppreſſing his apprehenfions of death, for 
he ſtill fancied the deſtroying angels were cloſe 
behind him with their ſpits and fire-forks aimed 
at his fleſhy buttocks. The hermit took pity on 
the innocent ſuppliant, and offered him ſhelter 
and protection under his roof. At his entrance 
into the duſky grotto, the affrighted fancy of the 
fugitive painted it as another cut-throat den 


| aud 
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and not only the grotto, but the chapel, eating- 


room, and cellar of the hermit, and even the 
azure vault of heaven, aſſumed in his eyes the 
ſhape of an oven, and one cold fit fell upon him 


after another: but the hoſpitable father ſoon 


_ cheared his ſpirits by his ſoothing converſation ; 


he offered him water to waſh his feet, and placed 
fine bread before him, with a platter of fruit for 
his ſupper. He looſened his tongue, which was 
ſo parched as to cling to the roof of his mouth, 
with a cup of wine, and prepared him a bed of 
ſoft moſs, where Friedbert ſlept in one continued 
nap till the pious Benno waked him to prayers. 
By the time he had finiſhed his morning repaſt, 
all his troubles and adverſities had vaniſhed 


from his mind, and he could not find words 


enough to thank his hoſt for his kind reception 
and care. 


In three days he thought it time to be gone; 


yet held as little deſire to quit this peaceful and 
ſecure retreat as a ſea- captain, who lies at an- 
chor in a ſnug cove, has to ſail while the winds 


are yet howling, and the waves foaming. Ben- 
no, on his ſide, ſound ſo much plain ſenſe and 


openneſs, ſo much ſimplicity and readineſs to 
Goltze, in the honeſt ſoldier, that he wiſhed to 


keep him conſtantly befide him. This coinct- 
dence of ſentiments made the bargain ſhort. 


Friedbert received the tonſure from father Ben- 


no, exchanged his military coat for the hermit's 
frock, and remained as brother in waiting; he 
vias to ſerve his benefactor, take care of the gar- 

den and kitchen, and attend upon the pilgrims 
who arrived at the hermitage. At the time of 
the equinox which parts ſpring from ſummer, 
and introduces the fun into the ſign of the Crab, 


| Benno never failed to diſpatch his faithful atten- 


dant 
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dant to obſerve whether any ſwans appeared on 
the pool, to watch their flight, and count their 
number. He ſeemed always to liſten with great 
attention to his report. The viſit of the ſwans 
_ made him chearful; but when none appeared, 
the old man ſhook his head and grew melancho- 
ly and peeviſh for ſeveral days. The honeſt un- 
ſuſpecting Swab gave himſelf no further concern 
about this anxiety and ſingular kind of curioſity; 
or he thought, perhaps, that the arrival or far- 
lure of the ſwans afforded a preiage of the fruit- 
fulneſs or unfruitfulneſs of the year. 

One day as Friedbert was keeping watch, he 
ſaw a number of ſwans ſeim along the pool, and 
reported it as uſual to father Benno, who teſtiſied 
great joy upon the occaſion, and ordered him to 
prepare a dainty ſupper, with plenty of wine. 
The glaſs ſoon exerted its inſpiring powers on 


both the partners of the feaſt: the old man laid 


aſide his reſerve, became affable and jocoſe, and 
talked of love and wine with fo much glee, that 
you would have ſuppoſed the hoary Teian bard 
had come to life again in the diſguiſe of an her- 
mit. He renewed the old bymn in praiſe of 
Venus and Bacchus; an hymn which in ſome 
form or other, has becn in vogue ever ſince the 
grape was frit prefſed and maidens ſirſt kiſſed. 
After he had handed to his foſter-ſon a full bum- 
per, who had honeſtly pledged him, he conſi- 
dentially addreſſed him in theſe words: © My fon, 
© lay thine hand on thine heart, and give me an 
© an{werto one queſtion ; but take care thy heart 
« do not prove knavich and cheat thee: guard 
C thy tongue allo, that no falſe word glide over 
it, elſe will the lie ſtain thy tongue black, even 
as the pot over the fire is blackened by the ſoot. 
- Ten me then truly and without deceit, has 
h . love 


C are nut; you know, high in their books; be- 
hides, I have a 3 heart: at times when 1 
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love of woman ever entered thy heart, has the 
glow of defire warmed thy boſom; or does 
the tender paſſion yet ſlumber in thy ſoul? 
Haſt thou ſipped at the honied cup of chaſte 


connubial joy, or drank _ of the intoxicat- 


ing bowl of voluptuouſneſs? Does the oil of 
hope feed the flame of thy love, or does a latent 
ſpark glow beneath the embers of deſpondcn- 
cy? Is the maiden, who has pleaſed thine eye, 
now ſighing over thee as one departed, or long- 
ing with impatience for thy return to her 
arins? Unlock the ſecrets of thy boſom, and 
I will lay open mine alſo, and tell thee what 
thou wilt be glad to hear.“ 

© Reverend father, replied the guileleſs Swab, 


as to the ſtate of my heart, be aſſured that it has 
never worn the fetters of love, and is ſtill free 


like the birds of the air from the net of the 


bird-catcher. I was preſſe young into the 


ſervice of the Emperor Albert, before the 
down on my chin had ripened to the ſtifineſs 


of a man- s beard, or the girls paid any regard 


to me“; for the ſmock face and downy chin 


have longed to caſt a ſheep's eye at a pretty 


girl, my courage has failed mel have never 
ventured to look a blue- eyed damſel in the face, 
nor has any one ever made advances, ſo as to 


encourage me by word, geſture, or look. So 


1 know not that a female tear has ever been 
dropped on my account, except thoſe my mo 


| * The taſte of the ladies has now undergone a memorable 
change, as is well known, i i favour of the * of che 
moeth chin. 8 : 
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C ther and alters ſhed the ay I was taken for a 


ſoldier.” | 
The old hermit was glad to hear this, and 


then proceeded thus: Thou haſt now waited 


on me full three years 2s a faithful attendant: 
for this thou art entitled to a recompence, 
which I with thou mayeſt receive irom the 
hand of love, provided fortune be kinder to 


thee than ſhe has proved to me. Know, then, 


it is not piety, but love, that has led me from 


far diſtant lands into this cell. Liſten to my 


adventures, and attend to the hiſtory of that 


pool, which gleams before our eyes like a lake 
of ſilver in the moonſhine.—In my youth I was 


a bold and manful knight: I was born in Swit- 
zerland, of the family of the Margraves of 
Kyburg. I followed paſtimes in my youth, 
and amuſed myſelf in making love. I once 
ſlew a prieſt, who craftily ſeduced a fair niai- 
den, and made her prove falſe to me: upon 
this I journeyed to Rome for abſolution from 


the holy father; who enjoined me, by way of 


penance, to make three: crufades to the Holy 
Land againſt the Saracens, under condition, 
that if I did not return my eſſects ſhould fall 


to Holy Mother church. 1 took my paſſage 
on board a Venetian galley, and ſet ſail in good 


ſpirits; but in the Ionian fea the faithleſs ſouth- 


weſt wind began to how], the ſea ſwelled, and 


our veſſel was daſhed to pieces againſt a con- 
cealed rock near the iſland Naxos in the Ar- 


© chipelago. Though I was no ſwimmer, my 


guardian angel bore me up by the hair of the 
head, and I reached the = Fax where the na- 


tives received me kindly, and took care of me 


till I was diſburdened of the ſalt-water I had 


4 ſwallowed. 1 then repaired to Quiſa, where 


£4 Zeno, 5 


6 
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Zeno, a deſcendant of Marcus Sanuto, to 
whom the Emperor Henry of Swabia had 
granted the Cyclades, held his court; here in 
the character of an Italian knight I found A 
good reception. 


Here I ſaw the flender Zoe, his wife, a lady 


formed a: cording to the niceft meaſures of Gre- 
cian proportion, and whom Apelles woul 1 
have choſen as a model for the goddeſs of love. 
The fight of Zoe kindled a flame in my breaſt, 


which overpowered all other thoughts and de- 
fires. I forgot my vow of going a cruſader 


into the Holy Land, and all my thoughts and 
actions had no other tendency than how to 


make my paſhon known to the young princeſs. 


I endeavoured to diſtinguiſh myſelf in every 


_ tournament, and the effeminate Greeks were no 
match for me either in ſtrength or agility. I 
did not fail to inſinuate myſelf into the good 
graces of the charming Zoe by a thouſand 
little attentions, which ſo eaſily render the fe- 
male heart favourable to our ſex. I was care- 
ful to find out by my ſpies how ſhe would 
dreſs on every feaſt-day, and the colour of her 
garment always appeared in the ribbands of my 


armour, and the creſt that nodded over my 


helmet. She loved ſong muſic and the chear- 
ful choral dance: ſhe danced herſelf in a man- 
ner not leſs captivating than the daughter of 

© Herodias. I ſurpriſed her often with a ſere- 
nade while ſhe was enjoying the brightneſs of 
the Grecian ſky on her terrace by the ſea-ſide, 
where the little ſilver waves imitated the friend- 

ly whiſpers of confidential lovers. I procured 


bands of dancers from the Morea, in order to 
amuſe her, and engaged in frequent traffic 
with the milliners at Conſtantinople, that I 

Ol might 
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might be the firſt to procure the improvements 
of female dreſs, according to the lateſt faſhion 
of the metropolis, which I conveyed by vari- 
ous ways to the lady of my heart, ſo that ſhe 
could eafily divine the author of theſe gallan- 
tries. 

« Hadfſt thou any experience in the affairs of 
love, my ſon, thou wouldſt not be Ignorant 
that ſuch apparently inſignificant attentions are, 
in the world of gallantry, a kind of hierogly- 


phics which the uninitiated take for empty 


toying and trifling, but which have as deter- 
minate a ſenſe as letters and words in common 
language; they are a ſpecies of free-maſon's 
dialect, which two, who are in the ſecret, can 
employ, i in the preſence of a third perſon, who 


may, for any thing he knows, be bought or 


fold ; whereas the lovers underſtand every 


word. without further comment or explanation. 


Theſe mutes of mine, which I diſpatched into 
the palace, ſpoke very loud in my behalf. I 
obſerved with rapture the fine eyes of the prin- 
ceſs ſingle me out among the crowd of courti- 
ers, and ſeem to ſay many obliging things. 
Hence I became bolder in my plans, I found 
a confidante among her attendants, who, for 


a valuable conſideration, conſented to be the 


carrier of love. We came to mutual explana- 
tions, ſecret aſſignations were made, but they 


always failed; ſome trivial circumſtance for 


ever ſpoiled the plan which love had formed : 


I either did not hnd my princeſs where ſhe had 


appointed me, or could not find acceſs to the 
place where I was to meet her. Jealouſy kept 
ſuch cloſe watch over the fair Grecian that [ 


could never gain a view of her, except in pre- 


lence of the whole. court. Againſt theſe dif- 
6  liculties, 
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ficulties, as againſt an adamantine rock, were 


all my hopes and wiſhes daſhed to pieces, but 
not my paſhon, which, like an hungry wolf, 


became ſtill more ravenous, the leſs owls 


ment it found. The ſecret flame conſumed 
the marrow 1n my bones, my cheeks grew pale, 
my ſkin ſhrunk and ſhrivelled, my pace faul- 
tered, my knees ſhook like a reed bent to and 


fro by the wind. In this melancholy ſituation 


I was ſtill in want of a truſty friend, into whoſe 
difcreet boſom I could pour forth my griefs, 


and who at leaſt could raiſe my drooping ſpi- 


rits by the cordial of hope. 

As I lay ill at my inn, and had given up all 
hopes of life, the prince charged his body 
phyſician, Theophraſtus, with the care of my 


health. As he approached J held out my hand, 


expecting he would feel my pulſe, but lie only 
ſhook it with a friendly ſmile, without troub- 
ling himſelf about the irritability of my nerves, 


and ſaid, Do not ſuppoſe, noble knight, that 
I am come to attempt your recovery by bal- 
ſams and electuaries; your health has ſlown 
away on the wings of love, it can only return 
by the ſame conveyance, I was furprized 


that Theophraſtus ſhould have as accurate in- 


telligence of the ſecrets of my heart, as if he 
had diſſected it with his anatomical knife. 1 
did not therefore conceal from him what he 
already knew, and added, in a tone of deep 
melancholy, How ſhall I hope for recovery 
from love, who has flily thrown his ſhackles 


round me, and faſtened them with a Gordian 
knot ? Nothing remains but to reſign myſelf 
to my fate, and choak in the treacherous nooſe. 


By no means, replied he; hopeleſs love is in 


truth bitterer than death: do not therefore 


abandon all hopes. "There is indeed nothing 
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new under the ſun; but what has once hap- 
pened, may happen again. Did the lean Ti- 
thonus, I pray you, dream that he ſhould ever 
ſleep in the bed of the Goddeſs of the dawn? 
Yet he ſo ſpent himſelf with love in her arms, 
that at Jaſt his whole ſubſtance was ſcarce e- 
nough to make a graſshopper. When the 
ſhepherd boy on Ida piped his ſheep down the 
withered paſtures, did he imagine that he 
ſhould carry off the fair bride of Sparta, as the 
prize of love? And what was Sir Anchiſes 
more than you? Yet he was preferred, by the 
faireſt goddeſs in heaven, before the ſturdy 
god of war; and the mortal warrior diſmount- 
ed the immortal leader of armies. Thus did the 
phyfician philoſophize away my ſorrows: his 
words inſinuated themſelves, with the ſmooth- 
neſs of oil, into my boſom; and, for me, they 
were more balſamic and falutary than all the 
apothecary's ſtores. Soon after my recovery 
I applied myſelf to the old trade, and there 
were now ſome ſigns as if fortune was in bet- 
ter humour. Theophraſtus became my boſom _ 
friend, the confident and broker of my amour. 
The fair Zoe eluded the vigilance of her ſpies, 

] was able to overleap the brazen walls of my 
former difficulties, and I found the long-wiſhed | 
for opportunity of ſpeaking to her alone in the 
jeſſamine arbour of her garden. The rapture 

I felt, in approaching ſo cloſe to the object of 
my wiſhes, filled my foul with tranſport ſur- 
paſſing all human ſenſations. I fell, inſpired . 
with love, at her feet, and ſeized her ſnowy 
hand, which I preſſed in mute extacy to my 

© lips, while I endeavoured to collect myſelf fo 

« far as to avow my paſſion. But the cunning | 


0 "_ had e all my footſteps with the 
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eye of a baſiliſk, and now faw me fallen into 


the ſnare he had long laid for me. A party of 
his guards at this in{tant emerged from behind 
their place of concealment, and tore me forci- 
bly from the armsof the charming princeſs, 
though ſhe ſtretched them out in deep diſtreſs 
to protect me. The terror of ſo ſudden a ſur- 
prize, and the clanking of armour, overpower- 


ed her ſenſes; her ſpirits retired inward, her 
checks grew pale, and down ſhe ſank, with a 


deep fob, on a fofa that ſtood behind her. 


MN There lies, about a ſtone's throw from the 


iſland, acceſſible only by a draw-bridge, guarded 
by a well appointed watch, a ſtrong tower, 


built on a ſteep rock, and compleatly ſurround- 
ed by the fea. Her, i in the age of paganſm, 


was the reſidence of joy. Here are now the 
ruins of a celebrated temple conſecrated to the 


iovial god of wine. The gate of the temple 


may ſtill be ſeen, as alſo the canals, along Which 
the gifts of Bacchus flowed in copious ſtreams 
into a capacious reſervoir *. Chriſtian charity 


has converted this Meachonith abomination into 
a fortreſs of famine, and it is now frequented 
by bats and owls alone. The unhappy victims 
of a deſpot's jealouſy here found inevitable de- 
{iruction. I was forced into this abominable 


dungeon down an endi-ts ladder, which was 
withdrawn as ſoon as my foot touched the 
ground. Eg gyptian darkneſs and a death-like 
"Fence, reigned in the horrid cell: a cadaverous 
{inell aſſailed my ſenſes. I ſoon felt that I ſtood 
before the entrance of the kingdom of the dead, 
for I ſtumbled ſometimes againſt a ſkeleton, 
and ſometimes againſt an balf-putrified body, 


*. Theſe remains are ſtill viſible, according to Tourneſort. 
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as 1 pored about in ſearch of a place for my 
own death-bed. Full of deſpair, I ſtretched 


myſelf along the hard floor, and invoked death 


to free me from the pains of life; but for this 
time he only ſent his brother ſleep, who made 
me forget for a while the miſery of my ſitua- 
tion. On awaking, I was ſurpriſed at a light 
glimmering in the den,and on obſervingwhence 
it proceeded, ſaw a lamp burning in the middle 


of my charnel-houſe; it reſted on a baſket, 


which ſeemed to have been let down from a- 
bove by a rope. I examined the contents of 
the baſket, and found it well provided with 
eatables, with the addition of ſeveral flaſks of 
Chios wine, and a cruſe of oil. 'Though the 


lamp diſcloſed all the horrors of my dreary 


priſon, the ſenſation of hunger ſoon overpow- 


ered that of diſguſt. I immediately ſhoved a 


number of ee together, and placed them 
ſo as to ſerve me for a table or chair. I now 
ſate myſelf down before the baſket, and made 
as hearty a meal as a ſexton, when he has dug 


a grave in the morning before his breakfaſt. 


In the courſe of a few days, as I pguetled, 
for time in a ſubterraneous cavern moves on 
leaden wings, I heard a noiſe above me; the 
ladder of endleſs rounds deſcended, and I faw - 
a man trip down it, whom | conceived either 
to be a companion in misfortune or an execu- 
tioner. But when I beheld my phyſician and 


friend, Theophraſtus, my joy was equal to my 


ſurprize : and his voice ſounded as pratefull 
in my ears as I fancy the blaſt of the laſt trump 


will in thoſe of the dead, whom it is to ſummon 
from the grave. He ſpoke very laconically, 
and did not ſtay long below, as probably the 
mephitic breath of this gate of hell might not 
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affeCt his lungs very agreeably. I am, in all 
likelihood, the firſt perſon whoſe footſteps ever 
returned out of the lion's den. I arrived, un- 
der the wing of my protecting angel, at his 
habitation, where he diſcloſed the myſtery of 
my wonderful deliverance. Thank, ſaid he, 
your good fortune, and the power of love, for 


having this time eſcaped the ignominious and 


pining death of hunger. Fly quickly the en- 


chanting circle of the Cyclades, before your 


paſſage from the dangerous labyrinth is for ever 


| barred. A jealous prince is worſe than Argus 
and Briraeus: he has an hundred eyes to 
watch, and an hundred arms to ſeize you. 


Zeno 1s at once the fondeſt of huſbands, and 


the moſt vindictive of enemies: his veins. 
are turgid with tiger's blood, yet the fetters of 
love enchain his furious paſſions. Hence he 


revenges the tricks of Cupid on the Paladins 
of the beautiful Zoe, never on herfelf. Your 


lot would have been the ſame with your pre- 
deceſſors in the tower of famine, had ſhe not 


felt more for you than for all the reſt that have 


ſutfered and hungered for her ſake. She offer- 
ed to prove her innocence and your virtue by 
the fiery ordeal; and boldly demanded your 


deliverance from yonder charnel-houſe. But 


when the prince harihly refuſed this juſt re- 


- queſt, ſhe departed from him in ſorrow, and 


took a ſolemn oath never more to touch food, 
in order that ſhe might die the ſame death 
with you, fir knight. The hard-hearted huſ- 
band was ſo littie affected, that he ſet out on 

a hunting party. She took the advantage of 
his abſence to bribe the guard, and ſupply you 

with neceſſaries, though ihe herſel,, in compli- 
ance with her vow, rigorouſly abſtained from 
all nouriſhment. In three days the prince was 
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told that a leaden-coloured paleneſs began to 
feed on the damaſk cheek of his ſpouſe, and 


to extinguiſſi the ſpark of life in her brilliant 


eyes. This touched him to the ſoul: he ſlew 


repentant to her ſeet, and entreated her to deſiſt 


from her purpoſe of extirpating beauty from 
the earth. He agreed to ſpare your life, under 

condition that you ſhould depart from Naxos, 
as father Adam from Paradiſe, never to return. 
The prince committed to me the care of the 


beautiful Zoe's health, and the princeſs that of 


your deliverance. Prepare, therefore, for an 
immediate departure: a ſhip is ready to ſet ſail 
for the Helleſpont, in her you will get ſafe to 


the continent. 


« At the end of his ſpeech I embraced the kind 
phytician, and thanked him cordially for my 
one e copay But the departure from Naxos 
lay heavy on my heart. The charrns of the 


beautiful Zoe had to infatuated me, that it 


ſeemed eaſier to part from life. My friend, 
faid I, your laſt words are a ſentence of death. 
Did not you yourſelf ſay, that love without 
hope was bitterer ſar than death. Had you 
let me pine in the tower of famine, I had got 


rid of this wrerched life, which can only ben 
burden and plague to me; if I am to give up: 


all my hopes, let me die an honourable and 
knightly death. Tell the prince without re- 
ſerve, tkat I have choſen the beautiful Zoe to 
be the miſtreſs of my heart, and am ready to | 


maintain my choice in a ſingle combat for life 


or death: and, ſince I can never gain her as the 


: prize of FO [ will engage all his knights, 
till I fall by the hand of one of them, in order 
that ſhe may ſhed a tender tear over me in ſe- 
cret! My triend Theophraſtus ſhook his vene- 
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rable head, and ſmiled on me, as on one whoſe 
© brain had become delirious from the violence 
© of a fever. Your ſcheme, ſaid he, 1s folly; | 18 
* a brave knight mult not ſight on purpoſe to be 1 
overcome, but to conquer, 7 "and acquire renown | 
and praiſe. Conſider, moreover, that the prince 
« would decide on your challenge not according 
to the Jaws of knighthood, but jealouſy, and 
« remand you without delay to the antichamber 
of Pluto. But as love prevails over the dread 
© of death, and I obſerve your paſſion is ſtronger 

© than your reaſon, fo that nothing can divert 

| © you from the beautiful Zoe, I will pour a drop 
of the balſam of hope into your heart, which 
© may revive though it cannot cure you. Hear, 
© therefore, a ſecret known but to few philoſo- 
© phers, and which no reward nor hope of gain 
© cculd extort from me, though frienaſhip and 

* compaſhon for your fituaticu is able to break 
« the ſeal of ſilence your adorea Zoe deſcends, 
like many of our Grecian beauties, as well us 
« thoſe of other countries, from the lineage of 
«© the fairies, and is only related on one fide to 
© the race of mortals. The antient tradition of 
ma line of gods that formerly dwelt in Greece is 

no dream of fancy, though the poets have now 
mixed ſo much fable and falſehood with it, 

c that it is more duhcult to part one from the 
other than to purify filver calcined by antimo- 
© ny: neverthelels, the ſilver is contained in the 

© ſcoriz, and may be found by the adept. The 
* lineage of gods is only a ſpecies of ethereal _ 
© ſyirits, that inhabit the upper regions of the 
c atmoſphere, or the top of mount Olympus. In 
© the chain of beings they are the link next above 
man, and connect him with the gods. For 
q meriy they lived with men in confidential and 
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viſible intercourſe; they mixed with the dei- 
cendants of Adam; and the offspring has con- 
tinued in this lower world to the preſent hour. 
The amorous ſwan who ſurpriſed the unguard- 
ed Leda in a lonely bath under the aſſumed 
character of the imaginary thunderer, was on! 

one of theſe genii. He endowed his poſterity 
with the power of taking the borrowed form 
of their progenitor, under certain circumſtances 
and for certain purpoſes. In the three quar- 
ters of the globe there ariſe ſrom the boſom of 
the earth three fountains, uſed by the genli of 


the air as baths, and endowed with the power 


of perpetuating the youthful charms of the fair 
inhabitants of the upper ſky, whom we know 
under the name of fairies, and our anceitors 
worſhipped as goddeſſes. Theſe ſprings exert 
the ſame-power on all the mortal beauties, who 
date their deſcent from the interpoſition of any 
genius or fairy, provided they bathe once every 


year, at the ſeaſon of the ſummer ſolitice. But 


as the waters riſe in far diſtant climes, and 
only that branch of the fairy nobleſſe which 
were hatched from mother Leda's egg has been 
furniſhed with wings, few can reap the benefit 
of their hereditary privilege, the greater part 
fade away like mortal flowers, and are ſubject - 


© to the vulgar fate of the daughters of Eve. 


© However marvellous it may ſeem to you, fir 
knight, it is nevertheleſs true, that the pedi- 
ree of the beautiful Zoe aſcends as high as 


Leda's eggs. As the molt certain proof of this, 5 


ſhe becomes a ſwan once a year, or, as ſhe 
expreſſes it, puts on her ſwan's dreſs; for Leda's 
daughters do not, like thoſe of common mor- 


tals, make their entry into the world {tark 
| naked, but have their delicate bodies cloathed | 


in 
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in an aerial garment, formed of condenſed 


light, which expands in proportion to their 
growth, and not only poſſeſſes all the proper- 
ties of the pureſt phlogiſton, ſo as to overcome 


the weight of groſs earthly matter, and elevate 
it rapidly to the clouds, but alſo changes the 


wearer into a ſwan, as ſoon as ſhe puts it on. 
'The annual flight to the bath of beauty takes 
nine days; and when it is not prevented or 


omitted, it confers on female vanity the other- 


wife unattainabie privilege of unfading youth 
and beauty. 


« If you do not grudge to andertake ſo long a 


journey, and to lie in ambuſh beſide one "of . 
theſe wonder-working ſprings, in order to 
make that declaration of love, which the beau- 


tiſul Zoe will hardly hear from you in Naxos, 


I will tell you where to ſeck them. The firit 
lies in Abyſſinia, in the depth of Africa, and 
is in fact the long-ſought fountain of the Nile. 
The ſecond is a bottomleſs pool, at the foot of 


Mount Ararat, in Alia, which received and 


ſwallowed up the waters of Noalt's flood. The 
third ſprings in Europe, in the empire of Ger- 


many, where the roots of the Sudetes ithoot out 
weltward towards the plain country. Its wa- 


ters are collected in a pool ſituated in a de- 


lightſul valley, named by the inhabitants of the 


country the Swansfield. This pool is molt fre- 
quently viſited by Zoe, for it is neareſt home. 
Youu will not find any difficulty in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the magic from common ſwans, by a crown 
of featkers on the top of the head. If you 


ſtand on the watch in the early hour of the 
morning, before the rays of the riſing ſun ſtrike 


the ſurface of the water, or in the evening, 
when in deſcending to reſt, its retiring light 
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reddens the weſtern ſky, obler ve care fully whc- 
ther any ſwans arrive. If you tee them alighs 
on the water or among the reeds, you will im- 
mecitately perceive nymphs bathing inſtead ot 
{wans, and your eye will at once diſcover whe- 
ther your miſtreſs be there, or whether ſhe has 
not this time joined the company of her coutins. 
Should fortune bring her to you, do not delay 
a moment to take poſſeſſion of her veil and 
crown, which you will find on the ſhore : you 


will then have her quite in your power, for 


ſhe will not be able to fly away without this 


aerial garment. Tow you are then to proceed, 
love, 1 iuppoſe willinitruct you. | 
c tJore friend Theophraſtus ended: and L 


marvelled much at his dilcourie, not knowing 


whether to give his words credit, or regard 
him as a ſmocth ya, who deſired to ſend me 


on a fool's errand; but a ſolemn oath, and a 


firm and guilel- ſs countenance, which ſeemed 
ſtill more worthy of credit than any corporal | 
oath, convinced me that ſuch was the true ac- 
count of the affair. After a long pauſe, I re- 
plied in ful} confidence of his veracity, Come 
then, my ſriendz ſhip nic on board inſtantly: 
[ will undertake the adventure, and like the 
wandering Jew range over the world, till I 
come to the poo! .wicre I may hope to cnjoy 
the aim of my wiſhes. 

© I then fet ſail—at Cot: 1ſtantinople I took the 


pilgrim's ſtaff, and joining a company of my 


brethren on their return from the Holy Land, 


1 made ſtraight for the Hudetes, where I wan- 


dered long, till I was directed to the Swans 
pool I had fo ardent'y fought. Full in view 
of it I buiit this heritage, under the hypo- 
critical maik of devotion; it was lcen viſited 


© by 
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by a crowd of pious ſouls, for the neighbour- 
hood eſteemed me a ſaint, and came in ſearch 
of heavenly conſolation to one, who harbour- 
ed only the defires of the fleſh:'all my thoughts 
and wiſhes having no other object but the vi- 
ſit of the ſwans. 


Soon after my ſettlement here, I formed 


yonder cove of reeds, in order to watch, at 
the proper ſeaſon, for the arrival of the half 
celeſtial viſitants. I found that Theophraſtus 
had not fed me with deluſive forgeries; at the 
ſummer ſolſtice I ſaw a number of ſwans alight 


on the pool, ſome retaining their proper form, 


and others changing into beautiful damſels: 
yet I could not perceive my beloved Zoe among 
the ſwimmers. I bore the impatience of de 
fre for three ſummers longer, but in vain. 
The fourth came. I watched with anxiety 
from my place of ambuſh. One morning 


early I heard the ſound of wings ruſtling over 
my head, and immediately perceived nymphs 


wantonly ſporting on the lake, little imagining 
they were bcheld by a fpy. As the day broke 


+ I ſaw with extacy of delight the form of the 


beautiful Zoe floating before me. My heart 
throbbed ſtrong in my breaſt, but the hurry of 
paſſion ſo tranſported me, that I no longer re- 

membered the inſtructions of my friend Theo- 
phraitus. Inſtead of ſecuring the poſſeſſion 


of my charming miſtreſs, by the certain pledge 


of her flying veil, the impatience. of joy car- 
rick me out of my watch-houſe of reeds: I 
lifted up my voice aloud, and cried, Zoe of 
Naxos, darling of my foul, behold the Italian 


knight, your faithful Paladin, to whom love 


has whiſpered your ſecret, and inſtigated him 
o wait here ſor you at the ſonntain of beauty. 
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«© Great ſurpriſe and terror fell on the abaſhed 
company of bathers; they uttered a loud ſhiiek, 

took up water in the hollow of their hands, 
and daſhed it like a thunder-ſhower againſt me, 


as if with a deſign to dazzle my audacious 


eyes. In my conſternation I apprehended the 
fate of Acteon at leaſt, and drew back in 
alarmz meanwhile they ſlipped among the 


© reeds, and hid themſelves. Shortly thereafter I 


ſaw ſeven ſwans aſcend high into the air: they 
ſoon vaniſhed from before my eyes. I now 
had time to reflect on my own fooliſh conduct; 
I acted like a madman, tore my coat, plucked 
my beard, and wept aloud, till the fury of my 
ſorrow ſunk gradually away into the ſtillneſs of 
melancholy. I ſlunk in ſilence to my cell, 
and took my way along the place whence the 
ſwans had riſen on the wing oppoſite my reed 
cot; I there found the morning dew bruſhed 
from the graſs, I ſaw a trace in the wet ſand, 

which ſeemed to have been impreſſed b the 

elegant foot of Zoe: beſide it lay a packet _ | 
ly rolled up, which I ſnatched in hafte. It 
proved, upon opening it, to be a woman's 

glove of fine white ſilk, which would have 
been too ſmall for any other but Zoe's delicate 

hand. There fell out of ita ring ornamented 
with a ſparkling ruby, in the ſhape of an heart. 
From this packet, which had all the appear- 


ance of being left behind on purpoſe, I de- 


duced the molt favourable interpretation. Zoe, 
I ſuppoſed, meant to ſay, that ſhe left her 


heart behind her, that ſhe was not inſenſible 


to my deſerts; and though ſhe could not, for 

the ſake of appearances, part from her com- 

pany, ſhe would as ſoon as poſſible return 
| 1 ul without 
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without attendants, and hearken to my de- 
fires. 

With theſe thoughts I conſoled myſelf, od 
remained one, two, and more years, in long- 
ing expectation of another viſit from the 
ſwans. Nor was my patience yet exhauſted 


but my imprudence ſeemed to have baniſhed 


them from the pool. Afterwards a few ro- 
turned, and I conceived freſh hopes. I watch- 


ed them cloſe, and ge er. from time to time 


the unreſerved view of angelic forms with calm 
indifference—for how eaſy to reſiſt the tempta- 


tion of the banquet, when the appetite is 


wanting! For my part, I had no eyes but for 
the charming Zoe, who has never more ap- 


peared. Meanwhile J preſerve the ring in my 


box, as an holy relic, and in my heart the me- 
mory of my tender affection, as a ſacred 


depoſit. Where I found the packet I have 5 
planted roſes and lilies, lovage and forget- me- 


not. In the deceitful hope of the return of 
my beloved miſtreſs, time has bowed me to- 


wards the earth, and ploughed deep furrows 


in my forehead. Yet the arrival of the ſwans, 


by reminding me of the adventure of my 
youth, and the pleaſanteſt dream of my life, 
{till affords me pleaſure. . Whenever I now 


eaſt a ſerious look upon the paſt, from the 


ans of my earthly pilgrimage, I feel an 
uncomfortable ſenſation at having ſquandered 
away my life, as a ſpendthrift his riches, with- 
out fruit or enjoyment. It is gone like the vi- 
non of a long winter's night, to which the 


fancy {tilt clings with fondneſs, and which 
when you awake leaves fatigue rather than re- 


freſument behind it. Yet I confole myſelf. 
* ith rellec chng 5 Wat mine does not differ from 
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« 
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the common lot of mortals, who to dream 
away their lives, conſecrate the better part of 
it to a phantom of the imagination, and ſpend 


upon this creature of the brain their whole 


activity. All enthuſiaſm, all caſtle- building 
in the air, whether it relate to heaven or earth, 
is idleneſs and folly; nor is a devout better 


than an amorous caprice. Every human being 


whoſe thoughts are turned inwards upon him- 


ſelf, whether immured in a cell, or wandering 


about the fields and foreſts, gaping at the moon, 
toſſing ſtraws and flowers in a melancholic 
mood into the brook that murmurs by him, 
or ſighing out his elegy to rocks and rivers, 
or the liſtening queen of night; is a ſenſeleſs 


dreamer. For the Spirit of contemplation, 
let him be of what ſort he may, if he does 
not walk behind the plough, or take the hoe 
or ſpade in his hand, is the vileſt puppet upon 
the ſtage of human life. To have engrafted 
young fruit-trees, planted vines, and reared 


melons, by which I could refreſh the weary 
traveller, I eſteem more meritorious than all 


the praying, faſling, and penance, that have 


raiſed the fame of my piety ſo high : theſe 
are works of more worth than even the ro- 


mance of my life. Therefore, proceeded fa- 
ther Benno, addreiiing himſelf to his faithful 
companion, the attentive Friedbert; „therefore 
I would not have an active young man like 
you dream away your life in this dreary ſoli- 


tude. Stay, however, the ſhort time which 
et remains to me, perform the laſt duties, 
and lay my bones in the grave which I dug 


many years ago, in oftentatious hypocriſy, 


under yonder rocks. Then return again to 
the world, and « earn 1 b che ſweat of thy brow 


6 bread. 
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bread to feed a lovely wife and a blooming 
circle of boys and girls round thy table. The 
rape of the Sabines turned out a fortunate 


adventure to the Romans. Thou, if thou 


4 
- 
c 
c 
« pleaſeit, mayeſt try whether fortune has in 
© {tore for thee the favour of ſurprizing a miſ- 
« treſs of the fairy race by this pool; one that, 
c 
„ 
0 
0 
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when love has domeſticated her, ſhall be wil- 
ling to remain with thee. But if an earlier 


flame has taken poſleſhon of thy heart, ſo that 
ſke cannot enjoy thy atfeCtions, let the but- 
terfly eſcape, elſe ſhall the torments of Joylels 
wedlock fall upon thee.” 


The morning had already begun to peep over 


the ſilent horizon, before the old man's talka- 
tiveneſs had tacked this application to his own 


extraordinary ſtory. He then ſtretched himſelt 


on his bed of dry leaves, in order to enjoy repoſe 


after ſo long an interval; but a crowd of ideas 


floated in Friedbert's brain, ſo party-coloured 
and entangled, that ſleep came not near his eye- 


lids. He ſeated himſelf before the entrance of 


the hermitage, looked toward the riſing ſun, and 


took every ſwallow that whizzed over his head 


for a ſwan. 


After a few changes of the moon ſonia ſlept 


with his fathers. He was conſigned to the carth 


by his pupil, amid the loud lamentations of every | 

devout ſoul on the mountains; theſe good pe- 
ple grieved ſor the loſs of their heavenly inter- 
ceſſor, and performed pilgrimages to his grave, 


which brought in good profit to the heir of the 
departed. The pious ſimplicity of the mourners 
deſired relics from the eſſects which had belong- 


ed to the holy man: the legatee did not fail to 
furniſh them for ſterling caſh; he cut in pieces 


an old hermit's frock, and diſtributed the frag- 


ments | 
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ments to all that ſought holy trumpery. The 
brijknefs of the demand awakened the ſpirit of 


traffic in his mind: he ſpeculated upon another 


article, which proved not leſs produCttive--he 
divided the white-thorn ſtaff of his maſter into 
ſmall ſplinters, which were to cure the tooth- 


ache, when uſed for tooth-picks : and as he did 


not want for materials, he would have provided 
all Chriſtendom with his ſovereign tooth-picks, 
if cuſtomers had not failed him, In time the 


concourſe abated, rival traders in ſanctified com- 


modities drew their ſhare of buſineſs, and the 
hermitage became a real ſolitude. So much the 
better for its profeſſor, who could now atten 
without interruption to his romantic ideas. He 
ſaw with increaſing ſatisfaction the growing 
days compreſs the nights into a narrower ſpace, 
and the ſun come nearer the crown of his head. 


At the time of the ſolſtice, he went regularly 


to the pool, concealed himfelf morning and 


evening in his {entinel-box of reeds, and on the 
eve of St. Alban's made the diſcovery he had lo 


much at heart. Three ſwans approached from 


the ſouth with a majeſtic ſweep, and thrice en- 


. compaſſed the pool, as if to ſurvey whether 
every thing was ſafe.—— They gradually ſunk 
among the reeds, when behold three lovely mai- 
dens came forth, arm in arm, like the three 
Graces, forming the faireſt groupe ever beheld 


by mortal eye. They ſported and poiſed them- x 
ſelves upon the cryſtal plain, then reſted and 


_ chatted for a time, pouring between whiles a ſoft 
ſtream of melody from their tuneful tongues. 


The lurcher, in an extacy of rapture, ſtood mo- 
tionleſs as a marble ſtatue, and had well nigh 
loſt the golden opportunity of ſeizing his prize. 
Luckily he recovered his recollection and awoke 


_ ſwans had quitted their ethereal robes. 
found three virgin's veils ſpread out on the graſs, 


own fate. 
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juſt in ſeaſon from his trance. Ie left his ſta- 


tion on tip-toe, and crept unperceived through 
the buſhes to the place where the company of 


of an unknown texture, finer than the ſpider's 


web, and whiter than new-fallen ſnow : the top 


was drawn through a golden crown, and puffed 


ſo as to have the appearance of a tuft. Round 
about lay under-garments of coarſer materials, 
of ſea- green lined with pink, apparently of Per- 
ſian ſilk. The audacious robber darted at the 


firſt veil that came within his graſp with an eager 


hand. He then haſtened home with his prey in 


a tranſport of joy, burning with impatience to 
know what lot fortune had fent him. 
As ſoon as he had entruſted the treaſure to his 


iron coffer, he took his ſtation on a kind of ter- 
race at the entrance of his grotto, and there he 


ilood watching, like a Roman augur, the flight 


of the birds—anxious for the revelation of his 
-The evening ſtar now began to 
| ſparkle in the heavens, when immediately two 
ſwans aroſe with a ſhy ſuſpicicus flight, and 
| haſtened away as if ſcared by a bird of prey. 
No his heart began to labour with ſtronger pul- 


ſations, joy thrilled in every vein and nerve: 


curioſity urged him to the pool, caution pulled 
him back into the grot. After a long battle, 
conſideration gained the victory—a rare event in 
the concerns of love. He ſagaciouſſy concluded 
that it was adviſeable, and would promote his 
cauſe, to hide the knave; and it would be at 
leaſt more prudent to act the hypocrite than the 
robber. He immediately kindled his lamp (the 
light of which he rationally conjectured would 
allure the diſtreſſed 55 took his roſary rg 
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hand, threw himſelf into a devout poſture, and 
counted bead after bead, at the ſame time liſt- 
ening with both his ears if any thing ſtirred 
abroad. 

The ſtratagem e he heard a hs 
noiſe, like a cautious tread on the ſand, as of 
one afraid of being diſcovered. The crafty an- 
choret redoubled lis feigned devotion as ſoon as 
he found he was obſerved: having ended his 
oriſons, he roſe ſrom his cuſhion, and looked 
ſideways, where ſhe ſtood, his fair captive! in 
the ſimpleſt female attire, with a countenance 
expreſſive of the deepeſt grief, in the captivating _ 
ſoftneſs of filent, baſhful beauty. The feeling 
heart of Friedbert at the moving ſight melte ( 
away like wax before the flame of a candle, in the 
tenderneſs of ſoft deſire. The faireſt ſtudent of 
ſentimental novels would in vain afpire to rival 
the inimitable expreſſion of her ſorrow. She 
opened her lovely mouth with the accents of an 
anxious ſuppliant : the young hermit heard a 
melodious voice ſoothe his ear, but underitood 
not a word of her diſcourſe, for the maiden's 
language was ſtrange to him. He, however, 
eaſily gueſſed that the ſubſtance of ker addrefs 
amounted to an heartfelt petition for the reſtora- 
tion of her veil: but the malicious hermit purpoſe- 
ly miſunderſtood her gettures, and only tried to 
make her cowprehend, that in this aſylum ot 
piety ſhe had nothing to fear for her virtue. — 
He ſhewed her a cleanly couch in a ſeparate 
apartment, ſet before her choice fruit and ſweet- 
_ meats, and exerted all his hermit's addreſs to 
gain her confidence. The afflicted beauty ſeem- 
ed however to take no notice of his attentions. 
She late down in a corner, gave herſelf up to 
| ſorrow, wrung her * hands, wept tbe 
{ob il 
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ſobbed without remiſſion, which the pious Fried- 
bert took, ſo much to heart, that he could not 


refrain from tears. In this w ecping drama he 


acted his part ſo artfully, that the fair ſtranger 
bound ſome alleviation of her ſorrows in his kind 
participation, abſolved the ſympathiſing philan- 
thropiſt from all ſuſpicion of the robbery, and 
in her heart begged pardon for the injury her 
thoughts had done him. She wiſhed only to 
iind out ſome means of conveying to her pious 
loft the occaſion of her forrow, as he ſeemed not 
preciſely able to gueſs what it was for which ſhe 
wept.” - 
The firſt night paſſed very n but 
the roſy finger of the dawn has ever been en- 


dowed with the power of drying up the tears of 
the afflicted. At ſun-rife Friedbert was careful 


to perform his morning devotions; a circum- 


ſtance which gave his fair gueſt great ſatisfac- 
tion. She ſuffered herſelf to be perſuaded to 
taſte of the breakfaſt proviſions; and afterwards 


went out to the fide of the pool, to make ano- 


ther ſearch for her lolt veil, for ſhe now ima- 
gined ſome wanton zephyr had played her a ma- 
licious trick, and carried it away among the 
buſhes. The ofhcious Friedbert attended, and 


helped her very ſincerely to ſearch, well aſſured 


nothing would be found. The ill ſucceſs of the 


experiment again darkened the damſel's counte- 
nance 3 but her veins were filled with light ethe- 


real blood, and ſorrow was as little capable of 
itriking deep root into her heart, as deadly night- 
ſhade into a quick- fand. She accommodated 


| herſelf, by degrees, to her fortune: her heavy 
eye gliſtened like a cloud illuminated by the 


gleam of evening; ſhe grew familiar with the 


affociate of her lolitude, and her glances would 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes fix with pleaſure on his blooming 


cheeks. The watchful anchoret obſerved the 


omen with inward ſatisfaction : and ſtrove fo 
much the more earneſtly to improve theſe fa- 
vourable prepoſſeſhons, and to ſecure his advan- 
tage by a thouſand little ſervices. So much 
were his ſentiments refined, and ſuch an inſight 
had he acquired into the female heart, that 
his plain, broad, ruſtic ſenſe, ſeemed to have 


been caſt in a new mould. Inventive love 
by degrees ſupplied the ſequeſtered pair with 
a laconic language, but a language ſo expreſſive, 


that they could converſe as intelligibly as Inkle 


and Yarico. | 
Friedbert had long 3 a wiſh to know 


of what tongue, from what country and race the 


fair unknown ſprung; as alſo in what ſituation 
of life ſhe had been born, that he might judge 
how far love had matched like with like. Being 


an unlearned layman, he had no idea that the 
delicate mouth of the lovely maid was rounded 


by Grecian ſounds: for to him every language 


but Swabian was no better than Chineſe. He 
was informed, by the help of the new-invented 


dialect, that fortune had thrown into his net a 


Grecian beauty. In Friedbert's time, indeed, 
no Greek model had inflamed the fancy of the 
German youth: no one dreamed of tranſlating 


the charms of bis miltrets into Greck, to cele- 
brate her Grecian form, to eſtimate the fineſt 
proportion of the female perſon at between eight 
and nine heads, or to denominate that Grecian 
profile, where the root of the noſe is continued 
in a ſtraigbt line from the forchead, The eye 


and not the ruler, the feelings and not ſchool 
ſubtleties, were the ſole judges of beauty : their 
ſentence was deemed valid and no man trou- 


bied 
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bled himſelf about the opinion of Greek or Bar- 
barian on the ſubject. But Friedbert opened 


both his ears, when ſhe informed him that ſhe 
was of princely blood, and no other than the 
youngeſt daughter of Zeno and the W Zoe 


of Naxos. 

© Explain to me,” ſhe continued, c friendly 
© hermit, if thou knoweſt, the nature of this“ 
« pool; tell me why my mother warned her 
daughters to avoid the northern bath? Had 
ſhe herſelf at any time the misfortune to loſe 


to the ſources of the Nile, without ever ac- 
companying us herſelf; for my father, from 


her youth and beauty in the fairy bath, ſhe Joſt 


now paſſes her widowhocd in melancholy ſo- 
litude—for when youth and beauty are once 


We lived under the. care of our mother, far 
from the court of my uncle, who ſucceeded my 


did ſhe ever part from us, except for, the ſhort 
time of our annual viſit to the fairy ſprings. 
My elder fiters once ventured on a flight to- 
wards the north; the levity of youth made 
them diſregard the warning of their mother: 
they ſuppoſed that they ſhould be leſs oppreſ- 
ſed by a ſultry climate in theſe regions than 


knowledpe, till I became the victim of my 


her veil here? She uſed to ſend us every year 
Jealouſy, kept her in cloſe confinement till his 
death: and, as ſhe could no longer renovate 


her bloom, faded away, and grew old. She 
flown, life has little enjoyment left for our ſex. 


father in the government of the Cyclades; nor 


in the deſerts bordering on Egypt. We met 
with no misfortune in 25 expedition; we re- 
peated it ſcveral times, without our mother's 


elder fitters curioſity. Ah, where does the 
malignant enchanter, who lurks in ſecret to 
8 rob 8 
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„rob the bathing nymphs of their veil, conceal 


himſelf? Do thou, holy man, exorcite the 
deſpiteful ſorcerer, that he may fall down head- 
long before my feet, out of the air, if he is 
an inhabitant of the upper regions; or, if he 


a. G 


A 


« ſhuns the light, Jet him aſc end at the ſolemn. 
« hour of midnight out of the gaping earth, and 
t re{tore me my property and inheritance, which 


c can neither render him fervice nor procure him 


e was not a little rejoiced at the miſ- 
take of the charming Calliſta reſpecting the 
author of the theft, and did all he could to con- 


firm her in it. He invented a ſtory of ſome 
prince, who for his ſins, as tradition ſays, was 


damned to wander about the Swans-field, where 


he takes a malicious pleaſure in annoying the 


winged viſitants of the pool. At the ſame time 
he gave her to underſtand, that he was not in- 


veſted with the power of exorcifing ſpirits z but 
that he had heard of a certain Swanhilda, who 
many ages lince loſt her veil, but found inſtead 
a faithful lover, and under che pinions of wed- 
ded love contentedly reſigned the means of flight, 
eſpecially as the preſervative of youth and beauty 
lay fo near at hand. In this repreſentation the 
charming Calliſta found much confolation : yet 
to live in a ſolitude, however richly the roman 
tic ſpet had been adorned by the bounty of na- 


ture, ſcemed not much to fuit her diſpoſition ;— 


a proof that ſentimental ſoftneſs, the twin hiter _ 
of love, had not yet entered into her heart; for 
a lonely vale, in ſome remote uninhabited iſland, 


is the true elyßum of ſentimental ſouls. No 


ſooner did the complaiſant hermit perceive which 
way the with2s of his greſt pointed, than he 


conſented to quit the hermitage. At the fame 
FO "s 7 time 
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time he hinted, that nothing could recompenſe 
him for the facrifice he made, in returning to 
the tumults of the world, but the enjoyment of 
domeſtic happineſs in the arms of a virtuous 
wife. Here his eyes glanced with ſo much ten- 
derneſs upon her, as perfectly to explain and 
apply the general ſentiments She bluſhed and 
looked down, a movement ſo animating to his 
hopes, that he inſtantly ſet about packing up; 
having performed this, he decked himſelf once 
more in a ſoldier's habit, and, with his fair com- 
panion by his fide, purſued the path which led 
to his home. 

In Swabia there is a ſmall town, called Eg- | 
lington on the Rock; it belongs to the Grave- 
negg family, and it was there Friedbert's mother 
lived, blefling the memory of her departed huſ- 
band. and curſing the people of Meiſſen, whom 
ſhe ſuppoſed to have cut off Friedbert, the laſt 
itay of the family. Upon every maimed and 
wounded pike- man, who, on his return from the 
expedition, begged alms at ber door, the chari- 
tibly beltowed ain cleemoſynzry farthing. She 
ver failed, on theſe occalions, to make enqui— 
rics aſter her ſun; and if a prating invalid had 
the wit tc invent a flory on the fpot—how he 
fought like a gdod man and true and fell like an 
bens bow many falutations he ſent to his loving 
mother, before he gave up the ghoſt on the ſield 
of battle, ſhe would draw the lyar a cup of wine, 
and pour ſuch a flood of maternal tears, that you 
miglit have wrung out the wet from lier tucker. 
In tuch limentations four lummers had now. 
pafied away, and the chilly air of autumn was 
begi⸗ ning to ſhake the difcoloured leaves from 
the trees, when the decent, ſtill, little town ſud- 
t deniy broke out into a tumultuous uproar of joy. 


A nic [- 
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A meſſenger on horſeback brought word, that 


the valiant Friedbert had not fallen in the defeat, 
but was now on his return from diſtant lands to 
his native place, habited as a ſtately knight that 


had atchieved many adventures in the Eaſt, and 
was bringing home a fair and noble bride, — no 


leſs than the daughter of the Sultan of Egypt, 
with an immenſe dower. Fame, we well know, 
magnifies every thing. It was true that Fried- 
bert, between the inheritance of Father Benno 
and his tooth-pick manufacture, had acquired ſo 
much wealth as enabled him to ſwell his pomp 
from place to place, as he journeyed onward. 
He bought palfreys and horſes of burthen, cloath- 
ed himſelf and the fair Caliſta with great magni- 
ficence, and proceeded with as high a carriage 
as if he had been Lord Ambaſſudor to — Moſt 


Catholic Majeſty. 


As ſoon as the train was ten moving along | 
on the Augſpurg road, all the inhabitants aſſem- 


bled with great ſhouting and clapping of hands; 
Friedbert's filters and brothers-in-law, and the 


town-council in their robes, with the reverend 
bailiff at their head, went out to meet him, with 
colours flying : they moreover cauſed the drums 
to beat and the bells to ring for joy of their re- 


turning fellow citizen, as thouga one had riſen 


from the dead. The tcartul moos embraced 
her ſon with gladneſs that wore the face of grief. 


She made a great ſeaſt ſor her friends and rela- 
tions, and diſtributed her whole ſtore of farthings 
among the poor. She could not ſatiefy her eyes 


with looking at the delicate ſhape of her future 


daughter-in-law, and had almoſt itifled her with 


careſſes, and ſtunned her with a profuſion of her 


well-intended babbiing. The fair Greek became 
the talk of t town and country. Knights and no- 


bles | 
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dies and plebeian connoiſſeurs in female beauty, 
came in ſhoals, calling the happy Friedbert bro- 
ther and couſin, and vowing him eternal regard 
and fellowſhip. He, however, feeling the jealous 
vein beat in his temples fo hard as to produce a 
_ dizzineſs and head-ach, concealed his beautiful 
Calliſta from the eyes of all the world. He plant- 
ed his watchful mother as a kind of duenna over 
her, whenever he rode out to pay his compli- 
ments to the lord of Gravenegg, whoſe vaffal he 
was. At the ſame time he urged his ſuit with 
unremitting ardour; and the fair Greek, ſeeing 
no chance of returning to her own country, and 
feeling no diſlike to her blooming ſweet-heart, - 
whoſe appearance now, as a well-dreſſed *ſquire, 
was very. different from her firſt acquaintance, 
the hermit in ſackcloth, was content to overlook 
the difference of rank, and conſented to the union. 
Hle preſented her with a coſtly wedding ſuit, the 
happy day was fixed, the fatted calf and capons 
were killed, and the wedding cake kneaded. 

The day 133 our bridegroom, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, "ode out to * 
company to the marriage feaſt. In his abſence 
the beautiful bride employed herſelf in arranging 
the bridal dreſs: female vanity led lier to try on 


the new gown, in order to fee whether it fitted 


ber delicate ſhape. Ihe ſpirit of finding fault, 
ſoon lead her to perceive ſomething amiſs: an 
alteration appeared neceſſary, and the called in 
the advice of the good old mother. The firſt 
ſight of the lady full dreſſæed ſet her ready tongue 
in motion She poured a torrent of praiſe on 
the elegant ſhape of her lovely da zughter, and did 
not ceaſe to admire her ſon's talte in the choice, 
and the mantna-maker's art in the cut of the 
gown. But when ſhe found the damſe! differed 
1 in 
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in her opinion on the latter queſtion, ſhe changed 


| her tone, leſt ſhe ſhould betray her inexperience 


in the niceties of faſhion; and the poor artiſt was 
allowed no quarter. The criticiſm of the lady 


fell principally on the awkward ſhape of the veil, 


which the compared to a clumſy Augſpurg um- 
brella. * Ah? ſaid the, with a ſigh, if the 
« Grecian veil, with its golden crown, did but 
grace my bridal dreſs! had I but its light and 
ſnowy arch, floating in the air and ſporting 
© with the breeze, then would the maidens of 
* the town view me with envy, and Friedbert's 
beloved would be eſteemed the faireſt of brides: 
Alas, it 1s gone! the grace of the Grecian maid, 
the beſtower of the charms, which enchant the 
eyes of our youth.” Here a deſponding tear 
dropped from her roſy check on her ſnow-white 


| boſom, which quite melted the good mother, 
eſpecially as ſhe held the weeping of a bride for 


15 bad an omen as the crying of a cluld in its 
mother's womb. Her ſympathy ſqueezed our 


the ſecret, which had long ſtood juſt between 


her lips— for the open-hearted Friedbert had un- 


wWarily eniruſied the Joquacious dame with the 


prize of his ſtratagem, without adding any ac- 


count of its properties. He had only deſired her 
to lay it by in a ſafe place, as a pledge of love he 


had taken from Calliſta, enjoining her by no means 


to hint that ihe had it in her poſſeſſion. The 
matron, rcjoiced at ſo good an opportunity of 

eaſing her boſom of a load which had long lain 
upon it like a ſtone: © Weep not, ſaid the, © my 
tender damlic]: let not your bright eyes be 


eclipſed, and the joys of wedlock be overcaſt 
with tears. Give yourtelf no trouble about 


* 
* 

© the veil; it has been carefully preſerved and is 
0 


now in my e Since you have ſuch a 
0 longing 
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longing deſire - promiſe but to keep it from 
your huſband, and not to betray me, and [ 
© will fetch it from my flax-chamber: I long 
* myſelf to ſee how it ſuits your wedding cloaths, 
and becomes you.” Calliſta ſtood motionleſs as 
a ſtatue; the blood ſtopped in her veins for aſto- 
niſhment. Joy for the diſcovery, and anger at 
Friedbert's hypocriſy, held her in ſuſpenſe for ſe- 
veral ſeconds; but on hearing the matron tramp- 
ing back in her wooden ſhoes, ſhe collected all 
her thoughts, joyfully received the veil from her 
hands, threw open the window, and as ſhe faſten- 
ed the golden crown on her head, and the ethe- 
real garment rolled down her ſhoulders, ſhe was 
changed to a ſwan, ſpread her filken wings, and 
failed away towards the ſkies, | „ 
It was now the old lady's turn to be thunder- 
ſtruck by ſurprize at the ſtrange metamorpho- 
{is. She crofled herſelf, uttered a loud ſhriek, 
and recommended herſelf to the holy Virgin; 
for as ſhe harboured the rude notions of her age, 
concerning the intellectual world, ſne concluded 
the beautiful Calliſta to be either a ghoſt or a 
devil in diſguife. Ihe truity Friedbert appeared 
at once in the light of a ſorcerer and magician ; 
which conſideration threw her into deep ſorrow, 
and made her devoutly with he had rather been 


killed in battle, like a good Chriſtian, than have 


thus fallen into the ſnares of Satan. Friedbert 
apprehended nothing of the fad cataſtrophe which 
had taken place in his abſence. Towards evening 
he returned briſk and chearful ; and ran nimbly: 
up ſtairs, without laying aſide his whip and ſpurs, 
eager to embrace his lovely bride. As he opened 
| the door, he was ſtruck full in the face with an 
execration from his mother: the good lady drew 
up the flood-gates of her eloquence, and a cata- 
„ . ract 
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raft of reproach and abuſe daſhed down upon 


him. Suſpecting immediately what had hap- 
| pened, he began to rave like a madman; and 


would have compleated the tragedy by killing 


both his mother and himſelf, if the loud ſtorm 
' raiſed by her voice had not brought the whole 
| houſehold together in time to diſarm the furious 


Orlando. 


When the firſt burſt of violence had blown 
over, they fell to calm explanations. Friedbert 


endeavoured to free himſelf from the ſuſpicion 
of being an exorciſer of ſpirits, or an adept in the 


black art: in order to clear himſelf from the im- 
putation of attempting to impoſe upon his ortho- 


dox mother, for a daughter-in-law a ſhe-devil in 
diſguiſe, he related the whole progreſs of his 


adventure with the beautiful Greek, and explain- 
ed the quality of her flying garment. Evidence, 
however, commonly labours in vain againſt pre- 
judice once rooted in a woman's breaſt; the 


matron believed of his ſtory no more than ſhe 


thought proper; and Friedbert was indebted to 
maternal inftinQ alone, for eſcaping a proſecu- 


tion for witchcraft and ſorcery. Meanwhile this 
itrange event gave riſe to numberleſs conjectures: 


the ſuſpicious Friedbert wanted but a black cat, 


to be reputed as great a conjurer as Doctor Fauſ- 


tus or Cornelius Agrippa. 
The brideleſs bridegroom found W in a 


moſt uncomfortable ſituation: deſpair for the lots 


of his beautiful Calliſta tortured his botom ; his 


fate long wavered between liſe and death; the 
choice of either coſt him ſome ſtruggles. There 
can ſcarce be imagined a harder cafe, than to be 
ſhipwrecked at entering into port, after you have 

| happily circumnavigated the globe; and to loſe 
2 beloved bride on the eve e of the wedding-c lay is 


jus 
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juſt as provoking. If ſhe had fallen a prey to 
death, been raviſhed by a robber, or immured in 
a cloiſter by a hard-hearted father, the lover has 
a ſtraight road before him : he may either follow 
her to the grave, purſue the robber and reſcue 
the prize, or break through the bars and bolts of 
the cloiſter-doors — but when ſhe flits away out 
of a window, who but your Pariſian atronauts 
can pretend to purſue her ? Unluckily the noble 
art of ſailing through the fields of zther could 
| ſtand poor Friedbert in little ſtead, the diſcovery 
being reſerved for an happier and wiſer age. The 


dim: ſighted or envious wiſeacres of the Royal 


Society“ may judge as ſlightingly as they pleaſe 
of the aëroſtatical projects of their neighbours, 
yet it is obvious, that a marechauſſee in the air, 
which ſhould rain down melted brimſtone and 
pitch, would more effectually check ſmuggling 
on the Britith coaſts, than all their heavy cutters 
and guarda-coſtas, together with the long ſtrings 
of paper reſolutions of the ſquabbling lower 
——_—_ = 
Friedbert had no other way of falling upon the 
track of his fugitive miſtreſs than the very ſame 
the frogs would take, were they to undertake the 
grand tour, that is, to hop and ſwim, as occaſion 
demands, till they arrive at the place of their 
deitination. Eagerneſs to find his lovely girl 
made the diſtance from Swabia to the Cyclades 
ſeem greater than if he had had to travel to the 
moon. * Alas!” cried he in deſpair, how can 
© the ſnail purſue the light-winged butterfly that 
«© flutters from flower to flower and reſts long at 
© no ſtation? Who can aſſure me that Calliſta is 


»I ſhall only inform the reader, that this paſſage ſtands 
exactly thus in the original, and leave him to make his own 
reflections upon it,——T. ns „„ 
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© gone back to Naxos? Will not the dread of 
«© ſcandal in her own country direct her flight to 
© ſome aſylum? And if ſhe is in Naxos; what 
© will that avail me? How ſhall a plain pike-man 
© dare to lift up his eyes to a daughter of the 
prince of the iſland ?” With ſuch thoughts did 
our deſpairing lover torture himſelf day after day; 
but he might have ſpared himſelf theſe unplea- 
ſant reflections, if he had been ſenſible to the 
violence of his paſſion, and had known what 
miracles enthuſiaſm is uſed to perform. Inſtin& 
immediately produced the reſolution, which calm 
_ conſideration could never have brought to matu- 
rity. After he had reduced his property to the 
dimenſions of his pocket-book, he ſaddled his 
horſe, rode out at the back gate, in order to avoid 
the long-winded farewell of his mother, croſſed 
the bounds of his country at a briſk trot, juſt as 
if he had intended to reach the Cyclades without 
baiting on the road. He luckily recollected the 
way father Benno had taken; and arrived, as he 
had done, ſafe and ſound in the harbour of Naxos, 

after having ſuſtained many hardſhips on the 
) cc. 
. He jumped nimbly on ſhore, and felt a ſecret 
_ pleaſure on treading the earth that bore his miſ- 
| treſs, whom he hoped to find once more in the 
boſom of her country. His enquiries were cal- 
culated to obtain inſormation concerning the 
fair Calliſta z but nobody could tell whither the 
young lady had vaniſhed. Various reports, it is 
true, were in circulation; and, as is uſual when 
a pretty girl diſappears from the circle of her ac- 
quaintance, this and that was ſurmiſed : and the 
whiſpers were ſeldom to the abſentee's credit. 
There is indeed one fence, behind which you 
may retire from the arrows of foul- mouthed ſlang- 

„„ . der, 
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der, and this is the golden ſaying, © They tale 
« what they pleaſe, well, let them talk on, what 
« care 1? Whoever chooles may, if he be able, 
retire behind this bulwark; but you will pleaſe 
to obſerve, that it is impoſſible for a young lady, 
| who ſets the ſmalleſt value on her reputation. 
Friedbert grieved beyond meaſure that his miſ- 
treſs had fo foil: d him, heſitated between two 
ſchemes, whether he ſhould retire to his hermi- 
tage, or take a walk into the ealt, and he perdue 
at the ſources of the Nile. While he was deli- 
berating with himſelf on this difficulty, prince 
Tfidor of Paros, who held of the Deſpot of the 
Cyclades at Naxos, arrived for the purpoſe of 
celebrating his nuptials with Miſs Irene, ſiſter to 
the ſair Calliſta. Great preparations were made 
for the rejoicings, which were to conclude with 
a ſplendid tournament. The hero from 5wabia 
felt his antient military courage roufed at this 
news. He was a fultcrer both from diſappoint- 
ment and liſtleſſneſs; of courſe he wanted diver- 


fion, and expected to find it at the appointed 


games, to which knights of every country were 
invited by proclamation in the market-place of 


the city, and at all the croſs roads. In his own 


country he had no pretenſions to enter the liſts; 
and had he preſumed to intrude among the 
knights, he would have been infallibly expoſed 
to oublic ſcorn and mockery. But at this diſtance 
he thought he ran no riſque by inveſting him- 


ſelf, under patronage of a full purſe, with thoſe 


conventional privileges that adhere to birth. 
Friedbert acted the knight in Naxos with at 

leaſt as much dignity and grace as an Engliſh 

taylor does mi lord at Paris, or a run-a-way valet 
the Marquis at a German court. He arrayed 
himſelf 1 in armour without bearing or device: 4 
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knightly ſteed, well inſtructed in the manege, 
was purchaſed at an high price. On the day of 
_ tilting he was admitted within the liſts. His 
imagination, it is true, played him an unforeſeen 
trick: The ſpace incloſed for the tilting, and the 
amphitheatre, which aroſe gradually ſeat above 
feat, and was filled with numberlefs ſpectators, 
recalled the idea of the tremendous oven; but 
ſometimes, in time of danger, a faint heart ferves 
for a ſpur to valour. The ſelf-created knight 
continued firm in the ſaddle, broke a lance with 
honour, and merited a knightly recompence, 
which he received from the hand of the bride. 
On this occaſion, he had alſo the honour of kiſ- 
fing the beautiful Zoe's hand, whom the common 
_ etiquette of courts had leſt in the poſſeſſion of 
| titular beauty, as an Ex-miniſter is ſtill ſtyled 
His Excellency, though the tooth of time had 
gnawn away every one of the good lady's charms, 
and Apelles could now only uſe her as a model 
for a fine old head. He aſſumed, on his intro- 
duction to her, the character of an Italian knight. 
And whether Zoe ſtill retained a predilection for 
traveliers of this denomination, or perceived the 
ring that had once been hers, now ſparkling with 


its heart-ſhaped ruby on the adventurer's finger, 


he met with the moſt welcome reception; ſhe 
feemed, indeed, to take a ſingular fancy to him. 
When the tumult of the marriage rejoicings was 
over, the princeſs quitted the court, and retired 
to the filent reſidence of her palace: but Fried- 
bert received permiſſion to enter the monaſt ic 
ſanctuary, a privilege confined to a few conſi- 
dential friends; and Zoe by degrees came to 
regard him with the affection of a parent. As 
they were once walking among the trees in the 
Fark, ſhe drew him aſide, and faid, I have a 
We is ĩê᷑k ⁊ ⁊ 8 8 5 ; „„ ED « boon. 
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© boon to beg, ſir knight, which you muſt not 


lady's requeſt.” - 


refuſe: Fell me how you got poſſeſſion of the 
ring you wear on the little finger of your left 
hand. That ring was formerly mine.—1 know 
not how or when I loſt it; and I long exceed- 
ingly to know how it came into your hands. 


Noble lady,” replied the artful adventurer, «I 


honourably gained the ring at a tilting match, 
from a valiant knight, whom I vanquithed in 
my own country; and who unhappily loft his 
life on the occaſion. But how he came by it. 
whether it was the prize of war, purchaſed 
from a Jew, received as the recompence of 
knighthood, or inherited from bis predeceſſors, 
am not able to inform you.“ What would 
you do,” replied Zoe, * ſhould I demand it as 
my property ?* „It would ill become the gal- 
lantry of our knightly profeilion to refuſe a 
© Yet I do not defire as a 
preſent what you nobly acquired in war: I will 


recompenſe you according to your eſtimation 


of the jewel; and moreover always retain a 
deep ſenſe of the obligation.” 
Friedbert was by no means diſconcerted at the 


requiſition ; he rather rejoiced that his plan had 
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| ſo well ſucceeded. * Your wiſhes,” he proceed- 
ed, © virtuous princeſs, are to me an inviolable 


how. pledge my blood and property to you, 


on the 23 of a knight; theſe I will freely 


riſque whenever you require; only do not de- 
fire me to violate my oath, and wrong my 
conſcience. After gaining the ring in an hard 
2nd doubtful combat, I made a folemn vow, 
and engaged the ſalvation of my precious ſoul, 
never to quit the ring, till I had beſtowed it as 
the pledge of my hand and heart, before the 
holy altar, 1 in token of matrimonial fidelity. I 
844 © can 
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can only be abſolved from this oath by fulGil- 

ling it. But if you are diſpoſed to atliſt me 
therein, I can have no objection to your ap- 
plying to my bride, and receiving back from 
her hand your former property.” * Fairly ſpo- 
Ken,” replied Zoe; © chooſe from among my 
attendants a virgin that finds favour in your 


dower, on condition that ſhe forego the jewel, 
and place it on my finger as ſoon as ſhe re- 
ceives it from your hand. I will alſo exalt you 
to great honour and high truſt.” 


os , , 6V»„ 4 


No ſooner was tlie ſecret treaty ratiſied, than 


the princeſs's nunnery changed to an harem. 


Slice invited every beauty of the country, and 


placed them in her train. She attired them in 


iplendid cloaths, and attempted to exalt their 


natural charms, by the unnatural appendage of 


iawdry tinſel, tortured and twiſted according to 


the rules of faſhion. For ſhe was juſt as much 
miſtaken as our fair contemporaries, who thiak 
the gilded frame, and not the painting, ſells the 
picture; though daily experience evinces, that 


a court dreſs as little promotes love, as the ſtiff 
brocade of our Lady of Loretto infpires devotion. 


A plain decent diſhabille is the proper uniform 
of love— makes more conqueſts than a cuirats 
of jewels, or an hand-piece of point and gauze, 


withthe addition of triumphant plumes, which 


gain no victory. Friedbert floated in a ſtream 
of pleaſure, but did not ſuffer himſelf to be hur- 


ried away by it. In the tumult of the reſtoration 
of the court, amid ſong, and dance, and muſic, 


the wrinkles of forrow till furrowed his brow. 


For him did the faireſt maids of Greece adorn 


themſelves, that like armed magnets they might 


attracthis heart 1 more forcibly : nevertheleſs he 
5 remained 


eyes: ſhe ſhall be furniſhed with a liberal 


—— — — 
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the ring. „ 
In this ſtate of indeciſion ſeveral months had 
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remained cold and unmoved. Reſpecting the 


theory of love, Zoe had herſelf always followed 


the doctrine of her countryman, the ſage Plato 


whether from inclination, or becauſe the watch- 
ful jealouſy of her deſpotic huſband allowed her 
paſſions no freer ſcope, may be hard to decide; 
but to the knight in full blood, ſhe thought the 
ſenſual ſyſtem of Epicurus much better adapted; 
therefore ſhe diſpoſed every thing with the view 
of entrapping his heart through the medium of 
his ſenſe. But ſhe found herſelf miſtaken in her 


ſpeculations. Neither Epicurean ſenſuality, nor 


the more refined and ſentimental purity of Pla- 
tonic love, ſeemed to be the ſyſtem for him : he 


appeared rather to be a ſtrict adherent of the 
Stoics- a diſcovery which raiſed no ſmall aſto- 


niſhment, while it afforded but faint hopes of 


4 


elapſed, when the impatient dame thought it 


high time to hold a conference with her knight, 
for ſo ſhe uſed to call him, on the concerns of 
his heart. On the day when the return of ſpring 


was celebrated, and all her virgins, adorned with 
recent flowers, were engaged in the choral dance, 
ſhe found him penſive and alone. He was amu- 


ſing himſelf in an arbour, with a paſtime ſym- 


bolical of unſuccefsful love plucking and tear- 


ing to pieces freſh blown flowers. Unfeeling 


„ knight! the exclaimed, as ſhe approached, 


© has the bloom of nature ſuch little charms for 


© you, that you cannot employ yourſelf better 
than in tearing to pieces her earlieſt preſents, 
and profaning the feaſt of Flora ? Is your heart 

ſo incapable of every ſoft and amiable affection, 
that neither the flowers of my garden, nor the 
blooming race of the virgins of my court, can 
6 | * i make 
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make a tender impreſſion upon it? Why do 
you remain in this ſolitary arbour, when Joy 
is calling you aloud to yon feſtive hall, and 
Love ſmiles in every boſom, and peeps from 
all the ſocial bowers of the garden? But if 
your ſadneſs ſprings from the tender paſſion, 
make me acquainted with your ſecret pain, if 


the cravings of your heart.“ Tour ſagacity, 
diſcreet Zoe,“ replied Friedbert, has pierced 
the receſſes of my foul: you judge very juitly 
that a latent fire glows within my boſom : nor 
do I know, whether I ſhould feed it with the 
oil of hope, or whether it will conſume the 
marrow of my bones. Towards every virgin 


ly choral dance, my heart is infenſible and cold. 
The divine maid, to whom I have devoted my 
enraptured heart, does not move in that circle 
of chearful dancers : yet I have diſcovered her 
in your palace; but perhaps ſhe is only a crea- 
ture of the glowing imagination of the painter. 
Yet I cannot believe that the artiſt could have 
invented ſuch a portrait: no, the maſter hand 
of nature muſt needs have traced the ng 
traits of ſo glorious a copy. 
The princeſs was impatient to learn what pic- 
ture had made ſo ſtrange an impreſſion on the 
young adventurer. * Follow me, ſaid ſhe, © this 
« inſtant into the palace: let me know whether | 
«© the caprice of Cupid is making ſport with your 
© heart, by offering you a cloud inſtead of a 
© Goddeſs, for his malice is unbounded; or 
© whether, contrary to his cuſtom, he has dealt 
. © honeſtly, and deſtined you a ſubſtantial prize 


S cena Cn 


in his lottery.” Zoe had a ſelect collection of 


5 . partly works of the greateſt maſters, 
OS 


perchance it lies within my power to ſatisfy 


that celebrates the feaſt of Flora in the {pright= _ 


— 
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and partly family pieces. Among the former 
were portraits of the moſt celebrated Grecian 
beauties of every age: among the latter was her 
own form, repreſented in various attitudes and 
employments, with all thoſe youthful charms 
which ſhe poſſeſſed while ſhe yet viſited the fairy 
waters. A gleam of vanity—for vanity will 
ſometimes adhere to the ſex beyond the grand 
climaCteric— a recollection of her former Dlen- 
dor amid the preſent decay, ſuggeſted the idea, 
that probably her own portrait had enchanted 
Friedbert's imagination; and ſhe felt the glow 
of ſecret ſatisfaction, when ſhe fancied herſelf 
ſaying to him, Friend, Jam myſelf the original 
of that painting.” The idea of his aſtoniſh- 
ment, when the powerful ſpell ſhould thus break, 
gave her great glee by anticipation. Sir Slyboots, 
however, was too fure of his aim: he had no 
appreheuſion, whatever he pretended, of an illu- 
{on of the painter. He well knew that the origi- 
nal exiſted in nature, and was far more beautiful 
than the imitation by the artiſt: he was only 
1; znorant W here it was to be found, and how he 
could get it into his poſſeſſion. 
On entering the gallery he ew with fiery im 

| Patience towards the beloved portrait, and +! Brag : 
ing himſelf into the attitude of worſhip : © Behold 

« here the goddeſs of my devotion ; where is ſhe | 
© to be found? On your lips, diſcreet princeſs, 
| hangs my deſtiny decide whether I am to live 
or die. If I am deceived by a bewitching phan- 
tom, let. me fink lifeleſs at your feet: but if 
my own preſentiments juſtiſy the choice of m 
Heart, diſcover to me what land or people — 
ſeſſes chis jewel, that I may ſally forth i queſt 
of my miltreſs, and gain her fayour by knight- 
ly atchievements.” The venerable princeſs was 
7 not 
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not a little diſconcerted at this unexpected dif- 
covery: a ſerious air overſhadowed her face, 


whoſe well-proportioned oval — for ſo much of 


her former ſelf remained — had been hitherto 
rounded by a whimſical idea; but it was now 
elongated a good inch in the line from the fore- 


head to the chin: * Inconſiderate young man, 


iaid ſne, how could you devote your heart to 
© a miſtreſs, of whom you know nat whether 
« ſhe has ever exiſted, whether ſhe is your con- 
© temporary, and ſtill leſs whether ſhe can return 
your love ? Your preſentiments have not de- 
ceived you indeed; this fair portrait is neither 


ages; it belongs to a young maiden, whoſe 
name isCalliſta once, alas! my darling daugh- 
ter! but now a wretch deſerving pity. She 


inextinguiſhable flame for a villain, whom a 
ſpace of many hundred miles ſeparates from 
her; for though ſhe has had firmneſs to eſcape 


FOE” m mm? =. ͤ ! ‚‚!.̃ oo 2 


_ * unſuſceptible of any other affection.“ Fried- 
bert, at this fragment of Zoe's family hiſtory, 
_ aftected an air of amazement, but was glad in 


his heart that he had detected the abode of his 
miſtreſs; ſtill more was he rejoiced at ſo irre- 
proachable a teſtimony, from her mother's own 
mouth, of the princeſs's aſfection for her humble 
ſervant. He did not fail to extort from the open- 
Hearted dowager, a full account of this ſingular 
adventure. She gratified his apparent curioſity | 
with an allegorical hiſtory ; nor had he any difh- 
__cultyin unravelling the ſecret meaning. 
« Calliſta,” ſhe related, was one day walking 
on che fea ſhore with her liſters, whom curio- 


*« ſity 


a fiction nor the monument of a beauty of paſt 
can never be yours: her boſom glows with an 


from his inſidious wiles, yet the ſtill doats upon 
him, and now, in the retirement of a cloiſter, 
weeps over her untoward fate, and is utterly 
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ſity had led to viſit an unfrequented ſhore be- 
yond the limits of their mother's reſidence. A 
corſair lay at anchor beyond an eminence of 
the winding coaſt. The careleſs maiden ap- 


prehended no danger; when a pirate jumped 


from his lurking-place, overtook the hindmoſt 
of the party, bore her on board his ſhip, and 
carried her away, while her light-heeled ſiſters 
eſcaped. He tried a thouſand arts to inſinuate 


himſelf into her good graces; and ſucceeded | 


but too well in ſtealing way her heart: ſhe 
forgot the dignity of her birth, and was on the 
point of binding herſelf to the traitor by the 
indiſoluble contract, when a propitious wind 
brought a boat to the ſtrand. The idca of her 
country, and the tears her mother was ſhed- 
ding on her account, ruſhed into her mind: 
ſhe gave ear to the voice of duty, and ſeized 
the opportunity of eſcaping from captivity. 
But the irreſiſtible pathon, which had taken 


poſſeſſion of her heart, purſued her by land 
and ſea: it has ſunk deep traces of ſorrow in 


her breaſt, and baniſhed all the ſprightlineſs of 
youth. The ſpark of her pining eyes is ready 


to expire: and melancholy will foon unite her 


with the grave, which ſhe has choſen for her 
bridegroom. If ſo, interrupted Friedbert, 
her grave ſhall be mine. My life is in my own 
hand; who ſhall hinder me from dying with 


the beautiful Calliſta ? I only requeſt one fa- 
vour, that my body may be interred near her; 


ſo ſhall my ſhade watch over her grave. Yet 
indulge me firſt with the melancholy conſola- 
tion of declaring to her ſhe is the lady of my 


heart; I will deliver her the ring as the pledge 
of my fidelity, in order to be abfolved from my 


vow; and you may then receive it as the in- 


« heritance of your daughter. 


| Mother | 
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Mother Zoe was ſo affected by this pathetic 


declaration on the part of the youthſul knight, 
that ſhe refrained not from tears. And ſhe ſet 
ſo high a value on the ring, that ſhe could not 


refuſe his requeſt. She was only afraid that in 


the preſent ſituation of her heart the young lady 
would receive ſo ambiguous. a preſent. Fried- 


bert, however, was able to convince her that ſuch 


a piece of gallantry was not inconſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt notions of the ladies reſpecting the in- 
violable ſanctity of prior engagements. She 
therefore yielded to his entreaty, and furniſhed 


him with a written order to the abbeſs, to be 


admitted to an audience with the inconſolable 
Calliſta. Friedbert ſet out early, hope and doubt 
ſpurred on his ſteed, for he was impatient to 


know how his miktrefs would receive him. Cir- 
cumſtances ſeemed to indicate that ſhe would 


par. jon his theft of the veil. He entered the vir- 


gin's cell with a beating heart; the young lady 


was ſitting on a ſofa, with her face turned from 
the door; her hair fell in natural ringlets down 
her ſhoulders, and was only negligently bound 
with a ſky-blue ribband. Uer ſunk eye, and 
features, ſeemed to betray deep melancholy; her 
head was ſupported on her hly-white arm. She 


| took but little notice of the perſon who approach- 
ed; yet his unaccuſtomed tread impreſſed her 
with the idea of a more important meſſage than 
a ſalutation from her mother, or an erquiry after 


her health. Hhe lifted up her lovely eyes, and 


recognized the ſtranger, who lay at her feet. 
Minder and amazement produced an involuntary 


movement; ſhe ſtarted iike a roe, which takes 
flight on the appzaraace of danger. He ſeized 
her delicate hand with rapture ; but ſhe repelled 
him with an angry gellure. * Away from me, 


© perlidious | 
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« perfidious man! it is enough that thou haſt 
© once deceived me; wouldſt thou practice the 


fame arts a ſecond time?“ Friedbert had look- 


ed for ſuch a ſquall at the onſet: he was not 
therefore overſet. He brought the defence of 
his amorous theft, with the talent of perſuaſion 


peculiar to lovers, home to Calliſta's boſom, in 


which he hoped to find a powerful advocate; 


and as nothing is more eaſily excuſed, than of- 


fences committed from excels of paſſion, if the 
parties are agreed in the main, even ſhould the 


diſpute relate to a weightier offence than ſtealing 


a veil, every new reaſon tended more and more 


to appeaſe the damſel's wrath. As ſoon as he 


diſcovered that his arguments in mitigation of 
the theft found admittance into her heart, he was 
no longer in dread leſt ſhe ſhould take flight, 


either out of the door or through the window. 
The palpable proof of his fidelity, his journey 
after her from Swabia to the Cyclades, and her 


perſuaſion that he would have followed her to 


| the world's end, procured him at laſt full for- 
giveneſs. The lady avowed her love, and agreed 
to ſhare the lot of life with him. 


Victory over ſo many obſtacles put the forgi- 


ven Friedbert in ſuch extacy, that he was unable 


to graſp the meaſure of his happineſs. He hur- 


ried back, attended by his lovely miſtreſs, and 


intoxicated with joy, to the palace of her mother. 
Zoe was ſtrangely ſurprized, that the melancholy 


Calliſta ſhould ſo ſuddenly have abandoned her 
reſolution of mourning away life apart from hu- 


man ſociety; for on her entrance into her mo- 


ther's apartment not a veſtige of ſadneſs could 


be perceived on her brow. Friedbert had ncarly 
fallen a ſecond time into the ſuſpicion of prac- 


tifing * N when the old lady was 


| aſſured 
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aſſured by the parties, that the preliminaries to 
an indiſſoluble union were as good as ſigned ; for 
| ſhe had never imagined that the vow of the wan- 
dering knight to deliver a ring to the lady of his 
heart, aimed at the conqueſt of her heart, eſpe- 
cially as ſhe ſuppoſed an earlier competitor had 
taken poſſeſhon of it, and in proof of his right 
had kindled fire on the altar, as on his own pro- 
perty. However high the ſtranger ſtood in the 
princeſs's good graces, this predilection had no 
influence on her royal prejudices in favour of 
high birth; and before Zoe gave her final con- 
ſent, ſhe required the adventurer to ſubmit to a 
regular proof of his pedigree. Now though at 
Naxos, as well as elſewhere, there are genealo- 


gical ſmiths, in whoſe ſhop he might have had a 
brazen table of progenitors fabricated with little 
trouble, of a length and breadth ſuitable to the 


formality, yet he prudently reſted his pretenſions 


to be admitted into ſo illuſtrious a family on the 
teſtimony of love, who, as he ſaid, pairs like with 
like, and does not couple the jackdaw with the 


_ eagle, nor the owl with the oftrich. In ſaying 


this he appealed to his ſword, as an irreproach- 
able evidence, ready to maintain, againſt an hoſt 


of gainfayers, the honour of his birth. Zoe 
found nothing to object to the validity of theſe 
proofs, eſpecially as ſhe obſerved, that the ſtranger 
knight had awakened Calliſta's ſenſibility, in 


which caſe a prudent mother, unleſs ſhe is diſ- 
poſed wantonly to diſturb the family peace, has 

no alternative but to approve her dear daughter's 
choice, and totally to forego the maternal prero= 
gative of controuling the concerns of the og ; 
mou. e 
Miſs Calliſta dubbed hone Friedbert a Te- 


wand in Swabia, with as good a right as his ho- 


lineſs 
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lineſs creates biſhops and prelates in partibus, and 
under this ſplendid title he led her to the altar, 
where ſhe received the ring, and the day after 
conſummation faithfully reſtored it to her longing 
mother. The new-created Tetrarch no longer 
heſitated to unfold the true hiſtory of the ring to 
the princeſs, his mother-in-law. He related fully 

how he acquired it by right of inheritance as a 
relic of father Benno; and on this occaſion 
he went fully into the hiſtory of the venerable 


hermit. Zoe returned this honeſt declaration 


with equal ingenuouſneſs. She owned that ſhe 
had defignedly left the ring in her glove at the 
ſide of the Swans pool; adding, that father Ben- 


no had rightly unravelled the ſecret ſenſe of the 


hieroglyphic: it was no fault of hers that ſhe did 


not repeat the viſit to the pool; but the adyen- 
ture was betrayed to her huſband by a loquacious 


couſin, who attended her on that occaſion z upon 
which he flew into ſo violent a rage, that he got 
poſſeſſion of the magic veil, and tore it in his 
firſt fury in a thouſand pieces, by which her re- 


turn to the magic bath was rendered impoſhble. 


The perſevering patience of the faithful hermit 


gave her much ſatisfaction, and ſhe rewarded it 
by a tender remembrance of the good old father. 
And as it appeared from the bridegroom's narra- 
tire that he himſelf had occaſioned the ſtealing 


of the veil, which had ſerved him to good pur- 
poſe, he ad to much more readily full par- 


don from the kind lady; and his ſervices to her 


beloved Benno made her value her Swabian fon- 


in-law to the day of her death. 


Friedbert lived with his ever-blooming ſpouſe : 


in the enjoyment of wedded happineſs, ſuch as 
now-a-days is only found in the fondeſt reveries 


of enthuſiaſtic love, woe always pictures the 
thorny 
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thorny copſe of wedlock as a garden of roſes, 
Calliſta only lamented that the could not impar 
the glorious prerogative of the magic bath to her 
huſband, for when ſhe celebrated the ſive-and- 
Tensid anniverſary of her golden wedding- 
day, his brown locks had faded, and the points 
were acquiring a ſilvery hue, as the firit ſprink- 
ling of ſnow on the mountain tops betokens the 
approach of winter. The beautiful Calliſta was, 
on the contrary, {till fret as a roſe-bud 1 in the 
fineſt days of ſpring. 
Tradition does not inform us bender the 
connubial felicity of the tender pair continued 
undiſturbed, even at the trying period when 
winter and ſpring met; or whether, according 
to the common courſe of nature when two op- 


polite ſeaſons contend, ſunſhine alternated with 


| fleet and ſqualls. But if we may believe report, 
the ladies of Lyons have ſo warmly patronized 
the aëronauts, and ſubſcribed ſo liberally towards 
_ atroſtatical experiments, for no other reaſon, 


than in order to uſe this noble invention by way 


bol a packet-boat, in which they might ſpeedily 


and conveniently perform journies to the diſtant 
well of beauty, and under favour of a proper 


pedigree prove its eſticacy, if Monſieur Pilatre 
de Rozier can but be prevailed. upon to put his 
band t to the heim. 


if 
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Ox the lofty Parnaſſus of Sileſia there dwells, 
beſide Apollo and his nine Muſes, the far-famed 


Elfin Lord of the Mountain, commonly called 


 Nomser-n1P. The ſprite, though he main- 
tains a perfectly good underſtanding with the 
deities of ſong, has contributed more, if one may 
confeſs the truth without giving offence, to the 
celebrity of the G AN T MOUNTAINSs, than the 


whole vociferous choir of Sileſian poets, with 


their divine patrons into the bargain. This 
mighty ruler of the gnomes has, however, no 
_ extenſive territory on the ſurface of the earth; 


his domain 1s but a few miles in cievnmnlerence, : 
and hes within a fingle chain of hills: beſides he 


ſhares this little territory with two potent mo- 
narchs, who do not even acknowledge his part- 


nerſhip in power. A few fathoms, however, 
below the vegetable ſoil, begins his indifputed 


_ ſovereign ſway, which is not liable to be infring- | 


ech by any partition treaty : it extends four thou- 


land miles in depth, as far as the very centre of 
| | the globe. 


Our ſubterraneous potentate ſometimes takes 
his pleaſure in gliding through the ſtrata and 


rocks W nich form his ſpacious provinces; here 


he 
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he ſurveys his inexhauſtible treaſures of mineral 
wealth, fummons his troops of gnomes, and 
aſligns to each his proper taſk: ſome are bid to 


curb by dykes and dams the furious torrents of 


ſubterrancous lava, others are employed to catch 
mmeral ſtreams, and jmpregnate the barren rock, 
till it is converted, by the rich metallic damps, 
into precious ore. Ihe monarch of the abyſs 
ſometimes, laying aſide the reins of ſubterranean 


government, aſcends for recreation to the glimpſes 


of the moon, and holds his court on the ſummit 


of the Giant Mountains , where he ſports with 
the children of men, as unfeelingly as a miſ- 


chievous boy, who diverts himfelf with tickling 
his play-fellow into convulſions. 


For friend Number-nip, you muſt underſtand, 
bas very much the random diſpoſition of our 


earthly wits, whom the French call Eſpr its forts, 
and the Engliſh Dreadnought. He is ſhrewd, 
whimſical and fickle, petulant and rude; proud 
aud vain, and fo inconſtant that he will be to- 

day your warmeſt friend, and not acknowledge 
you to-morrow ; the diſtreficd have ſometimes 


found him kind, generous, and feeling; but he 
is at ſuch perpetual variance with himſelf, that, 


like an egg put into boiling water, he proves hard 


and ſoft in a couple of minutes: and you will 
report him frank or reſerved, muliſh or pliant, 
jult as the ;gnis-fatuns of his fancy whitks at nag 


ſight. 


"In days of yore, ere yet Japhet's deſcendants 
| had preſſed fo far northwards as to clear and plant 
the regions bordering on his domain, Number- | 
nip, as he traverſed the barren heaths and rugged 
— practiſed his frolics upon the beaſts of the | 


* Ria den- ge biirge, well known mountains in © 


foreſt | 
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foreſt or the field : he would ſometimes ſet bears 
and buffaloes by the ears, and ſometimes ſcare 
whole herds of timorous deer, ſo that in their 
fright they tumbled headlong down cliffs and pre- 
cipices. Weary at length of ſuch diverſion, he 
dived into the regions of the lower world, and 
remained in the deep for ſeveral centuries, till 
he felt a deſire to baſk himſelf again in the ſun, 
and ſurvey the works of external creation. But 
how great was his aſfoniſhment, when, from his 
ſtation on the ſnowy ſummit of the Giant-moun- 
tains, he beheld a total change in the ſurround- 
ing ſcenery ! The gloom of impenetrable foreſts 
had diſappeared ; they were converted into ara- 
ble land, over which waved profuſe crops of 
golden grain. From the boſom of blooming or- 
charqs he could fee the thatched roofs of many 
a ſocial village juſt peeping, and comfortable 
wreaths of ſmoke iſſuing from the chimnies into 
the unruffled atmoſphere. Here and there, on 


the brow of an hill, ſtood a ſolitary watch- tower, 


intended for the ſecurity of the land: fheep and 
_ cattle were paſturing in the flowery meadows be- 
| low, and melodious ſounds proceeded from be- 
 neath the refreſhing ſhade of the ſpreading oak. 
The novelty and repoſe of the laudſcape ſo 
agreeably affected the lord of the domain, that 
he felt no diſpleaſure at the planters, who had 
preſumed to take pofſeſhon without waiting for 
his leave; nor had he the leaſt with to diſturb 
them in their occupations; but, like the good- 
natured houſe-holder who allows the ſocial ſwal- 
low, and even the teazing ſparrow, a lodging 
under his roof, ſo the ſprite, in his placid mood, 
ſurrendered the territory they had ſeized. He ; 
was even inclined to form an acquaintance with 
the intermediate ſpecies between the brute and 
| | angel, 
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angel, for his curioſity urged him to make him- 
ſelf acquainted with their manners and diſpoſi- 
tion; he accordingly aſſumed the form of a ſturdy _ 
ploughman, and hired himſelf to the firſt farmer 
he met with. Whatever he did was obſerved to 
thrive well under his hand, and Hob the plough- 
man was ſoon accounted the beſt workman in 
the village; but his maſter was a lounger and a 
drunkard; he ſquandered away the profits he 
derived from the toil of his#faithful labourer, and 
ſhewed ſmall gratitude for his ſervices: Hob 
therefore left him, and went to his neighbour, 
from whom he received the charge of his flock, 
which he carefully tended, and drove it to diſ- 
tant wilds and inacceſſible ſteeps, abounding in 
wholeſome herbs. The flock increaſed and mul- 
tiplied under their director's hand; not a ſheep 


ed tumbled over the precipice, nor was a lamb e 


torn by the wolf. But his maſter was mean and 
niggardly; inſtead of rewarding his ſhepherd as 
he ought, he himſelf ſtole the belt wether out of 
the flock, and ſtopped part of his wages on the 
plea of negligence: he therefore quitted the 
| knave, and entered into the judge's ſervice. Here 
he became the ſcourge of thieves, and the un- 
_ wearied promoter of juſtice : but the judge was 
an unjuſt man, he warped the law, and decided 
according to favour and affection. As Hob diſ- 
dained to be the inſtrument of wrong and of 
_ oppreſſion, he gave the judge warning to quit his 


ſervice, for which be was thrown into priſon, 


whence he eaſily eſcaped through the key-hole, 
the common loop-hole for ſpirits 
This firſt eſſay to learn the ways of man could 
not poſſibly have the effect of warming his heart 
to philantropy : he returned in diſguſt to the 
point of his rock, and, as he ſurveyed from that 


ſtation _ 
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ſtation the ſmiling fields, adorned as they were 
by human induſtry, he filently wondered that 
mother earth ſhould thus have laviſhed her gifts 
on ſuch a baſtard brood. He however reſolved 
to make one other excurſion for the purpoſe of 
ſtudying mankind. He now glided inviſible into 
the vale, and lay concealed among the trees and 
buſhes: there, as he kept a ſharp look-out, he 
perceived, full in view, the form of a damſel, 
lovely to behold as the Medicean Venus, and like 
her too unencumbered with drapery, for ſhe was 
juſt ſtepping out of a brook, in which ſhe had 
been bathing. Her companions lay ſecreted a- 
round her upon the graſs, beſide a water-fall that 
uſhed from the rocks, and was received into an 
artleſs baſon. In this retreat the troop of dam- 
' ſels ſported, and chatted with their miſtreſs in 
the gaiety of innocence, This tempting ſcene 
affected the ſpirit of the rocks ſo powerfully, that 


he was willing to renounce his finer nature, 


 withed ardently to ſhare the lot of humanity, and 
gazed with as longing defires upon the daughters 
of men, as the molt amorous of his fellows in the 
antediluvian world. But the organs of ſpirits are 
too delicate to be ſuſceptible of any firm and laſt= 
ing impreſſion. The gnome found that he re- 
quired a body to receive the image of the bathing 
beauty into the camera obſcura of the eye, and to 
fix it firmly on his imagination. He therefore 
tranſmuted himſelf into a jet-black raven, and 
perched on the top of a tall poplar, in order to 
enjoy the luſcious ſight. Lut his expedient did 
not anſwer : he beheld every thing with the eyes 
of a raven, and nis feelings were the feelings of 
A raven. A neſt of field-mice had now more at- 
traction for him than a bathing beauty; ſo that 
the ſoul, he concluded, in its thoughts and de- 
e | pra PRE fires, 
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ſires, acts in correſpondence with the body that 
incloſes it. 

This pſychological remark was no ſooner made 
than the miſtake was corrected ; the raven flew 


into the thicket, and put on the ſhape of a youth 


in the prime of life. This was the true way to 


receive, in all its force, the idea of a blooming 
girl. New ſentiments roſe in his breaſt, of which 


he had never dreamed during all the ages of his 
_ exiſtence: all his ideas were caſt in a new mould; 


he felt reſtleſs he knew not why: his defires | 


pointed to a mark without him, for which he had 
no name. An irreſiſtible impulſe drew him me- 
chanically towards the caſcade, and at the ſame 
time he felt an equally powerful repugnance to 


approach the emerging Venus in his incorporated 


ſtate; or to break out of the thicket, though, as 


he ſtrove to gain a diſtinct view from his covert, 
he was conſcious of no — force, no 


internal ſtruggle. 
The beautiful object before him was the dau gh- 


ter of the Sileſian Pharaoh, who then reigned in 


the neighbourhood of the Giant-mountains: ſhe 
was wont to frequent the woods and thickets a- 


round the mountain with her train of attendant 


virgins, in ſearch of ſweet-ſcented flowers, or to 
ther — ſuch was the frugality of the age — a 


| baſket of wild ſtrawberries or muſhrooms for her 
father's table. Often, in ſultry weather, ſhe 
_ would ſeek refreſhment in the ſhade beſide the 
caſcade, and would often bathe in the baſon. 
Baths, in truth, ſeem in all ages to have been 
the favourite ene of amorous adventures, and 
they have maintained their reputation to the pre- 
ſent hour. Accordingly the bathing-place in the 


_ Giant-mountains was deſtined to give rife to an 
Heterogeneous intrigue between a gnome and a 


mortal maiden, From this moment the ſweet 
8 | enchant- 
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enchantment of love rivetted the infected ſprite 


to this ſpot 3 ; he never quitted it for a moment, 


waiting in longing expectation for the return ot 


the charming train of bathing nymphs. 


She lingered long : but at length, one ſultry 
ſummer's day at noon, the princeſs with her 


companions ſought the cooling ſhade beſide the 
__ water-fall. But what was their aſtoniſhment on 


ſeeing the place entirely changed! the rugged 
er; 
the water no longer daſhed in a wild ſtream from 


the ſteep precipice, but deſcended down a flight 


of ſteps, and diffuſed itſelf with a gentle murmur 


into a capacious baſon of marble : from the mid- 
dle aſcended an amuſing jet, and continually fell 


back in a ſhower of large drops, which a gentle 


breeze ſometimes flung to this fide and ſometimes 


to that. Daiſies, heart's-eaſe, and forget-me-not 


bloomed around the brink ; and roſe-buſhes, in- 
terwoven with jeſſamine fk" woodbine, encircled 
the retreat at a juſt diſtance. On each fide of 
the caſcade appeared the mouth of a grotto, whoſe 


ſide and arch gliſtened with the moſaic livery of 


many - coloured ores, mountain cryſtal and ſpar, 
all ſo bright and ſparkling that the eye was daz- 


zled to behold them. The moſt elegant refreſh- 


ments, diſpoſed in various niches, tempted the 


company to taſte. 


The princeſs was wrapped up in ſilent 2dmi- GW 


ration: ſhe knew not how to give credit to her 
eyes, and heſitated whether to fly the enchanted 


| ſpot or remain. But ſhe was a genuine daughter 


of mother Eve, and of courſe yielded to the temp- 


tation; ſhe ventured into the grotto, and taſted 
of the delicious fruit, which ſeemed to be ſet 
there on purpoſe for her. As ſoon as ſhe had 


gratiſied her curioſity, and examined every corner 
of this Tempe 1 in minturre: ſne felt a ſtrong de- 
lire 
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fire to bathe in the baſon: ſhe commanded her 
virgins to keep ſtrict watch, leſt any prying eye 
ſhould profane her maiden modeſty. 

Scarce had the lovely nymph croſſed the ſinooth 
margin of the marble baſon, when ſhe began to 


ſink into a bottomleſs abyſs, though the deceitful 


pebbles that gliſtened from below, as from a ſhal- 
low place, obviated all ſuſpicion of danger. Ere 
the virgins, hurrying to her aſſiſtance, could ſeize 
the auburn locks of their miſtreſs, did the vora- 


cious waves ſwallow' her up. The affrighted 


train uttered a loud ſhriek as the nymph vaniſh- 
ed from their ſight; but in vain did they wring 
their e n hands, in vain invoke the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Naiads, in vain run half diſtracted 
round the edge of the marble baſon, they only 
got a ſprinkling from the jet, as if it had been 
played upon them in ſport. No one durſt ven- 


ture in after her, except her favourite Brinhilda, 


who did not heſitate to plunge into the bottom- 


leſs pool, in expectation of ſharing the fate of her 


beloved miſtreſs. Dut ſhe was borne, like a dry 


_ cork, on the ſurface, nor could ſhe dite into the 
water notwithſtanding all her efforts. There was, 


therefore, no reſource but to carry the doleful 


tidings to the king. The dejected train met him 
with fighs and tears, Juſt as he returned from the 
chace. Ihe monarch rent his robe in ſorrow _ 
and conſternation: he took the golden diadem 


from his head, and wrapped his viſage in his 


purple robe, as ks ſorrowed aloud for the lofs of 


the beautiful Emma. 
As ſoon as he had paid the firſt tribute of 6 tears 


to parental affection, he ſummoned his refolu- 


tion, and haſtened to the caſcade, in order to 


examine into the nature of the accident, But 
the cl.arm was gone: unpruned nature was {cen 


ia her native wildneſs; there was neither grotto, 


nor 
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nor baſon, nor a circle of roſe-trees, nor a ſprig 

of jeſſamine. Luckily no ſuſpicion that his daugh- 
ter was carried off by a knight-errant croſſed the 
king's mind. Such adventures were not yet in- 
deed among the cuſtoms of the country, he did 
not therefore extort from the maids of honour, 
cither by threats or the rack, any confeſſion that 
would have been more credible than the truth, 
on the contrary he gave implicit credit to their 


account, imagining Thor or Woden, or ſome 
other divinity, had been the author of this ex- 


traordinary tranſaction. He therefore continued 
the chace, and ſoon conſoled himſelf for his loſs: 
in truth, no loſs touches the heart of the kings of 


the earth ſeverely, except the loſs of their crowns. 


Meanwhile the beautiful Emma found herſelf - 


not ill off in the arms of her aerial lover. He 
had only played off a ſtage- trick to withdraw her 


ſrom the eyes of her train; he then conducted 


her by a ſubterrancous paſſage to a magnificent 


palace, that put her father's homely reſidence to 
thame. When the animal ſpirits of the princeſs 
were recruited, ſhe found herſelf ſeated on an 


_ealy ſofa, clad in a robe of roſe- coloured ſattin, 
and girt with a ſaſh of azure blue filk, that ſeem- 


ed to have been ſtolen out of the e of the 


goddeſs of love. A young man of an engaging 


countenance lay ſtretched at her feet, making the 


warmeſt avowal of love, a communication which 


the received with the becoming bluſh of modeſty. 
The enraptured gnome gave her an account of 


his ſtate and origin, actcribed the fubterrancous 


regions that were ſuvject to his {way, conducted 


ner through the apartments cf the palace, and 
| thewed her all the riches and ſpleudor thereof. 


A noble lawn ſurruunded the cailic on all ſides: 


1412 refreching ſHacle which coutimuaily reſted on 


he turt, patticulerly bermied the lacy: Ler eye 
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was delighted by the fruit-trees, which bore rud- 
dy gold-ſtreaked apples, ſuch as neither Mawe's 
art of gardening, nor Forſyth's renovating paſte, 
can now entice from mother nature. The buſhes 
ſwarmed with birds of ſong, whoſe thouſand 
voices joined to perform their native ſymphonies, 
The ſentimental pair wandered along confiden- 
tial walks, overhung with vegetable arches, look- 
ing at times up towards the moon; and at times 
the gnome would make a funeral oration over 
the flowers as they withered on the boſom of his 
miſtreſs. His look was ſuſpended on her lips, 
and his ear greedily drank up the ſounds. n 5 
iſſued from her melodious mouth. Every word 
glided as ſmooth as virgin honey into his heart. 
Such rapturous hours as he now owed to his firſt 
love, he had never enjoyed during his life of end- 
leſs ages. The charming Emma did not per- 
fectly ſympathiſe with his tranſports; heavineſs 
hung on her brow ; that ſoft melancholy, that 
melting languor, which gave ſuch bewitching _ 
grace to the female form, betrayed ſome ungra- | 
tified wiſh that lay concealed in her heart, ſome _ 
feelings that did not fully correſpond with thoſe 
of her lover. He ſoon made this diſcovery, and 
| ſtrove by a thouſand careſſes to diſperſe the 
clouds, and chear the dejected damſel, but in 
vain: —* Man,” thinks he to himſelf, when he 
found his efforts unavailing, * like the ant and 
the bee, is a focial animal: the beautiful mor- 
« tal languiſhes for want of variety. Truly a 
man and his wife, I ſhould ſuppoſe, mult 
e needs be dull company when living alone in 
the country, for to whom can madam commu- 
« nicate ? for to whom can ſhe arrange her dr-{s 2. 
© whoſe adviſe can the aſk on this important ſub- 
« ject? and what food can ſhe find for her va- 
s nity f 2— The firſt woman, ever in the garden 
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© of Eden, could ſo ill brook her huſband's ſeri- 
« ous turn, that ſhe therefore took up the ſerpent 
for a confidant.” Having finiſhed theſe medi- 
tations, he immediately flew to the field, pluck- 
ed a dozen of turneps, put them in an elegantly 
woven batket, and preſented it to the beautiful 


Emma, whom he found in melancholy ſolitude 


{tripping the leaves of a roſe. © Faireſt among 


© the daugktters of earth, baniſh all ſadneſs 


from thy ſoul, and let thy heart be opened 
to the joys of ſociety : thou ſhalt no longer re- 
main a lonely mourner in my dwelling. This 
baſket contains every thing thou needeſt to 
make thy reſidence agreeable. Take this party- 
coloured wand, touch the vegetables in this 
baſket, and they {hall aſſume whatever form 
thou chooſeſt.” 


Here he quitted the princeſs; ; nor did ſhe de- 


"Im ew TT Be oo TH 7 


hy a moment to follow his inſtructions, Brin- 
_ © hilda, my dear Brinhilda,' ſhe cried, appear!“ 


and Brinhilda was proſtrate before her, tenderly 
embracing her miſtreſs's knees, and bedewing her 


hand with tears of joy. The deception was fo com- 


pleat, that miſs Emma ſtartled at the workman- 


ſhip of her own hands; ſhe was uncertain whe- 


ther ſhe had enchanted the true Brinhilda to her 


_ preſence, or whether her eye was mocked by an 


illuſivxe phantom. She nevertheleſs gave way to 
the ſenſations of joy; ſhe walked arm in arm up 


and down the garden with her beſt beloved com- 


panion, explaining to her how admirably it was 


laid out, and plucking the gold-ſtreaked apples 


from the trees. She then led her friend through 


all the apartments of the palace, till they came 


to her wardrobe, where the female ſpirit of con- 
emplation found ſo much nouriſhment, that 


they kept their Ration till ſunſet : all the veils, 
{all Ness ear-rings, necklaces, were overhawled and 
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tried. The ſictitious Brinhilda conducted her- 


ſelf with ſuch addreſs, and ſhewed ſo much taſte 
in the choice and diſpoſition of the female orna- 
ments, that if ſhe was eſſentially no better than 


« turnep, no one could deny that ſhe was the 


crown of her race. 
The watchful gnome congratulated himſelf on 
the penetration which he ſuppoſed he had ſhewn 


uin ſiving into the heart of a woman; nor did he 


fail to flatter himſelf with the idea of the pro- 


:rreſs he had made in the ſcience of man: Emma 
no feemed to him more beautiful, friendly, and 


chearſul than ever. | 
She on her part loſt not a moment in animat- 
ing her whole proviſion of turneps; with the 


| help of the enchanted wand the converted them 


into the ſemblance of her attendant virgins ; ; and 
having two .eft, the formed the one into a Cv- 
prus Cat, and the other into a monkey, She 
now re-eſtabliſhed her court, ailigned each mail 
her portion of work, and never was a miſtreis 


better ſerved. "The whole houſchold anticipated 


her wiſhes; a nod was ſuſſicient, and every or- 
der was executed without the ſmalleſt demur. 


She enjoyed for ſeveral weeks the uninterrupted 


pleaſures of ſociety; dances, ſongs and muſic 


ſucceeded each other from morning till night in 
the gnome's ſeraglio; but at length Empa re- 


marked that the freſhneſs of her companions 
cheeks began to fade. Ihe glaſs in the marble 


| faloon firſt forced the obſervation upon her. She 
was ſurprized to find that ſhe alone continued 
| blooming as a roſe-bud, while her beloved Brin- 
hilda, and the other 3 were ſhrunk like 
ſo many withered flowers. Ihey neverthelefs all 
aſſured ber they were perfectly well; neither in 
truth did the liberal gnome ſuſter want to appear 
at his _— yet they oy ! their ſpi- 
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rits drooped from day to day, and all the fire of 
youth was extinguiſhed, 


One fine morning the youthful princeſs, re- 


freſhed by ſleep, tripped lightly into the breakfaſt 


parlour : but how did the recoil with horror, as 
a company of helpleſs old women tottered to ſa- 
lute her! they were ſupported by crutches, quite 
oppreſſed with aſthma and rheum, and unable to 


hold themſelves upright. The monkey, once fo 


frolickſome, lay with all-fours ſtretched out ſtiſf; 
before him the coaxing Cyprus cat could fearce 
creep along. The princeſs ran out of the cham- 


ber, frightened at the hideous company: from 
"nas tower over the gateway ſhe called aloud upon 


the gnome. He ſoon, in obedience to the ſum- 
mons, appeared in an humble attitude. Mali- 
cious fprite,” ſaid ſhe, in an angry tone, © why 
doſt thou envy me the ſociety of the thadows 

of my former companions, the only conſolation 
of my afflicted life? Is it not enough to be torn 
from my indulgent parents, that thou ſhouldeſt 
turn this ſolitude into an hoſpital? Immedi- 

ately reſtore health and youth to my maids, or 
hatred and contempt ſhall avenge thy audacity.” 
Faireſt of the daughters of men, replied tie 
gnome; © let not thy wrath exceed the meaſure 


© of my offence; whatever lies within the ſphere 
of my power ſtands ready at thy command, but 
do not require what is impoſſible. The forces 


„ 


of nature are under my controul; but her im- 
mutable laws deride my efforts. As long as 
there was any vegetative ene rgy in the turneps, 
the magic rod could transfer the principle of 
life according to thy will; but their juices are 
now dried up, and they are upon the eve of 
diffolution, for the elementary ſpirit that ani- 

mated them is fled. This, however, need £1v2 
thee no concern; another baſket-full will eaſiiy 
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© repair the loſs. Thou canſt again call up eve- 
* ry form thou mayeſt defire. Now therefore, 
give back mother Nature her preſents, they 
© have entertained thee long enough: thou wilt 
find more agreeable companions in the graſs- 
plot in the garden.” The gnome then departed. 
miſs Emma took the party-coloured wand, 
rouched her decrepid attendants, and they 
ſhrunk into withered turneps; and having 
gathered them up, ſhe did as children tired 
of a play-thing, or princes of a favourite, are 
wont to do—ſhe threw the rubbiſh to the 
dunghill, and thought no more about it. 6 
She now tripped lightly over the verdant lawn _ 
to take charge of the baſket; but ſhe could no 
where find it. She walked up and down the 
garden, looking carefully around; but no baſ- 
| ker appeared in view. At the vine-walk the 
Gnome approached her in ſuch evident perplex- 
ity, that the could diſcern his (tate of mind at 
the diſtance of a bow-ſhot. Thou haſt de- 
« ceived me, ſaid the; © where is the baſket? 
1 have been ſeeking for it this hour in vain.” 
Gracious miſtreſs of my heart,” replied the 


form. Wilt thou forgive my hecdleſſneſs? I 
have traverſed the country in ſearch of tur- 
neps, but they have been long gathered, and 
are now withering in damp cellars. The fields 
are in mourning: below in the vale winter 
reigns uncontrouled. Thy preſence alone has 
enchained ſpring to theſe rocks, and flowers 
ſprout up under thy foot ſteps: have patience 

only for three changes of the moon; thou 
ſhalt then always have puppets at thy com- 
* mand.” Before the Gnome had finiſhed his 
eloquent apology, his miſtreſs had turned away 
from him in diſpleaſure; ſhe retired to her 1 
ct 


ſpirit, * I have promiſed more than I can per- 
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| ſet without deigning him a word in reply. He 
repaired to the neareſt market-town in his domi- 
nions, put on the form of an huckſter, bought 
an aſs, and loaded it with feed, with which he 
ſowed a whole acre of ground. He then gave 
one of his attendant ſpirits the charge of the 
field, charging him to kindle a ſubterraneous 
fire, and to ripen the plants, like pine-apples ir in 
a frame of tan, with a kindly heat. 
The turnep-field came finely up, and pro- 
miſed a plentiful crop in a ſhort time. Miſs 
Emma went daily to view its progreſs: ſhe took 
more pleaſure in the young turneps than in the 
golden apples, though theſe ſeemed to have been 
tranſplanted out of the garden of the Heſp- 
rides; but ſpleen and diſcontent had clouded her 
azure eyes: her favourite ſpot was a plantation 
of gloomy firs, beſide a brook, that diſcharged 
its cryſtal ſtream into the valley. Here ſhe would 
luck flowers, and toſs them into the rivulet; a 
' melancholy kind of diverſion, which always de- 
notes diſappointment in love, as thoſe who un- 
derſtand the ſymbols belonging to this paſſion 
well know. The Gnome perceived, that in ſpite 


of his conſtant endeavours to Real into the heart 


of the beautiful Emma, no progreſs was yet 
made; in ſpite of all his attentions her affections 
were yet to be gained. Nevertheleſs his obſti- 
nate perſeverance was not to be wearied; he 
perſiſted to fulfil her wiſhes in the moſt punctual 
manner, hoping at laſt to overcome her coyneſs. 
His inexperience in love-affairs was ſuch, that 
ne imagine] the difficulties he had to encounter 

might be an <ciſential part of the romance of 
| earthly amours; for he remarked, with great 
truth and acutenefs, that the e e was not 
without its ſecret charm, and that it would in- 
kallibly add to the glory of the uture triumph. 
But 
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But an utter novice in the ſcience ot female na- 
ture, he had not an idea of the cauſe that ren- 
dered the heart of the ſovereign of his affeQtions 
ſo impregnable. He ſuppoſed it was ſtill as free 
as his own, and firmly believed the vacant ſpot 
was his rightful property, as being the firlt oc- 
cupant. | 
This, however, was a wide miſtake. Prince 
Ratibor, a young neighbour of Emma's father, 
whole dominions lay on the banks of the Oder, 
had already kindled the tender flame in the boſom 
of the lovely Emma, and for his reward had car- 
ried off her firſt love, which ſome maintain to 
be more permanent than the eſſence of the four 
elements. The happy pair were looking fond- 
ly forward towards the day of the conſumma— 
tion of their mutual vows, when the bride all 
of a ſudden diſappeared. Theſe painful tidings 
metamorphoſed the love- ſick Ratibor into a raving 
Orlando. He quitted his reſidence, retired to 
the woods that he might avoid the hateful face 
of man, told the tale of his miſery to the rocks, 
and committed every folly becoming an hero of 
romance, after he has been outwitted by the 
wily brat of dame Venus. The faithſul Emma, 
meanwhile immured in her delightful priſon, ex- 
haled her ſorrow in ſighs: but ſo cloſely were 
her feelings pent up in her heaving boſom, that 
the vigilant and ſagacious Gnome was a perfect 
ſtranger to the ſenſations it covered. Emma had 
long been conſidering how ſhe might contrive to 
| deceive her amorous gaoler, fo as to eſcape from 
her weariſome captivity. After many a ſleepleſs 
night ſhe fell upon a ſcheme that ſeemed at leaſt 
worthy of trial. | 8 
The ſpring was now returning into the vallics of 
the mountain; the Gnome ſuffered his ſubterrane- 
ous fret to go out, and the turneps, not having been 
| checked 
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checked by the froſts of winter, were growing 
ripe apace. The crafty Emma gathered a few 
every day, and for experiment's ſake tranſmuted 
them into a variety of forms. The elf ſuppoſed 
it to be mere amuſement, but the princeſs's views 
went deeper. One day ſhe transformed a ſma!! 
turnep into a bee, which ſhe inſtantly diſpatch- 
ed in ſearch of tidings of her beloved Ratibor; 
© Fly, the cried, dear inſect, towards the weſt: 
"0 nd out Ratibor, the prince of the land, and 
© hum gently in his ear that Emma till lives, 
and lives for him; but that ſhe is a ſlave to the 
prince of the gnomes, who reſides on this 
© mountain: loſe not a word of this falutation, 
+ and bring me back news of my love.” The 
bee immediately ſet forward from the finger of 
its miſtreſs, in obedience to her orders, but it 
had ſcarce got upon wing when an hungry ſwal- 
low darted at itz and, to the great affliction of 
the young lady, gulped the inſect courier of her 
dove with all his diſpatches: ſhe then, by the 
help of the magic wand, created a graſhopper, 
and inſtructed it to bear the ſame me ſſage and 
ſalutation: „Hop, little graſhopper, over the 
* mountains, till thou come to Ratibor the prince 
© of the land, and chirp in his ear that the faith- 
* ful Emma longs for emancipation from her 
bonds by his powerful arm.“ The grathopper | 
hopped and fluttered as nimbiy as it could, in or- 
der to execute its commiffion: but a long-legged 
torx happening to croſs the road, ſeized it wich 
is pointed beak, and inſtantly buried it 11 the 
eharnel-houſe of his capacious craw. 
Cheſe failures did not difcourage the perſo- 
ring Emma from a new attempt, the beſtowed 
on x third turnep the ſhape of a magpie: © Pitt 
hence, ſaid ſhe, * loquacious bird, from trer 
3 ro tree, till ou diſcover Ratibor my fpoule; 
« Au. unt 
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0 acquaint him with my impriſonment, and ap- 
« point him to wait three days hence in May 
© dale at the extremity of the mountain, for 
« the priſoner that dares break her bonds, and de- 
o 


ſires his protection. The party-coloured bird 


obeyed; ſhe flitted from one reſting- place to ano- 
ther, and the anxious Emma accompanied her 
motions as far as the cye would reach. The af- 
flicted Ratibor was {till wandering in his melan- 


choly mood, among the woods; the return of 


ſpring, and the revival of nature, ſerved but to 
augment his affliction, He was fitting under a 
ſhady oak, brooding over his loſs, when a deep- 


fetched Ggh broke forth, accompanied with the 


name of Emma!“ Inſtantly the many tongues 
of echo gently reverberated the beloved Emma, 


but at the ſame moment an unknown voice pro- 


nounced * Ratibor? He greedily liſtened, but 
feeing no human figure ncar, he concluded it 


was an illuſion of his fancy, when behold he 
heard the ſame ſound repeated. He was ſoon 


aware of a magpie ſhifting from bough to bough; 


and hearkening attentively he pe cerived” that it 
was the docile bird rep. ating his name: © Trou- 
© bleſome chatterer!' exclaimed, © who has 


taught thee to pronounce a found denoting a 
« wretch, who heartily wiſhes his name and me- 
© mory were ſwept from the face of the earth? 
As he uttered this ejaculation, he lifted up a 
ſtone in bis rage to throw at the bird, when ſhe 
uttered the name of Emma. At this taliſman 
the prince's arm ſunk nerveleſs to his ſide; a 


ſtream of rapture flowed through his whole e . 
and his foul filently viora.cd “ Emma!“ The 
ſpeaker on the tree now delivered his meſſage, 
with the fluency peculhiar to the magpie race. 
No ſooner did Ratibor hear the joyful tidings 


than the clouds of forrow di iperſcd ; the dead- 
ly 
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iy melancholy, that had darkened his ſenſes, 


and relaxed the elaſticity of his ſou), was diſſi- 
pated ; he recovered his powers of thought and 


reflection; and began to make more particular 


enquiries concerning the fate of the beautiful 


Emma. But the weſſenger, however talkative, 


could only repeat its leſſon mechanically over and 
over again, and at length away it flew. The 


_ re-animuted miſanthrope haſtened from the wood, 
and, with the ſpeed of the ſwiftfooted Hafael, 


repaired to his caſtle, where he equipped a ſava- 
dron of horſe, and ſet off for the Cape of his 
Good Hope, in longing expectation of what was 


to happen there. 


Meanwhile Emma had prepared every thing 
for the execution of her purpoſe, with the ad- 


dreſs which has fo often ſignalized the fair in 


ſtratagems of elopement. She had ceaſed to 
mortify the patient Gnome with her killing coy- 
neſs; her eye beſpoke hope, and her inflexibility 


ſeemed to be giving way apace. No pining lo- 
ver would eaſily ſuffer ſuch favourable appear- 


ances to remain unimproved. The ſpiritual ina- 


morato, by virtue of his ſiner nature, was ſoon 


ſen{ible of the alteration in the conduct of his 


Hitkerto diſtant miſtreſs. A placid look, a friend- 
ly glance, a ſignificant ſmile, operated like the 


elcAric ſpark upon a ſpoonful of ſpirit of wine 
—they ſet his inflammable eſſence all in flames. 


He ſoon grew bolder, renewed his love negoci- 
ation, which had now long reſted ; and when 


he begged to be heard met with a bathful refuſal. 
In a ſhort time the preliminaries were as good 
as ſigned: the young lady, from virgin deco- 


rum, only requeſted a day to conſider, a condi- 
tion which was gladly Oy by the —_—— | 


ed Gnome. 
Soon 


ws Ts © 


& 
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Soon after ſun-riſe, the following morning. 
the beautiful Emma appeared in the "dreſs of an 
Eaſtern bride; ſhe was loaded with all the orna- 


ments her band-boxes could ſupply ; her auburn 
hair was collected into a knot, and crowned 
with a myrtle garland ; the trimming of her 


gown ſparkled with .jewels: as the impatient 


Gnome approached her on the great terrace, 


ſhe modeitly covered her baſhful countenance 
with the end of her veil. © Angelic maiden,” 


he cried, © unveil thy face, and ſuttzr me to drink: 


the happineſs of love out of thy eyes; refuſ«: 
me no longer the conſenting look, that will 
« make me the molt fortunate being upon whom 
the morning ſun ever ſhed his rays.” Here be 
attempted to obtain a fight of her countenance, 


S 
enger to read his happineſs in her eyes, for be 


"ard not ſolicit an oral confeiſion. Bur the vir- 


gin involved her beauty in a thicker cloud of 
veil, and thus modeltly replied: © How may a 
« mortal reſiſt thee, ſovereign of my heart? 


* Thy r perſtverance bas prevailed. Receive the 
„ 8 ion from my lips; but let me hide my 


bluſhes and my tears.“ Where fore 2 
© my beloved? Every tear of thine falls like 

0 burning drop of naphtha on my heart. | No. 
« fire love for love, and not ſacrifice. Alas, 


returned Emma, why doſt thou miſinterpret my 
« tears? My heart returns thy tendernels; but 
it is nevertheleſs di {tracted by gloomy forebod—- 
« ings. 'The wife does not always retain the 


charms of a miſtreſs: thou never changeſt; 
whereas all earthly beauty is only: a flower 


union thou wilt continue the tenderneſs, atfec- 


Demand, he replied, c {ome proof of my faith- 
* tulncts, 


that fades. How thall I be ſure; that aſter our 


tion, complaifance, and long ſuffrance which 
have dillinguithed the period of courtſhip ?? 
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* fulneſs, and of my eagerneſs to fulfil thy com- 
« mands: ſet my patience to the teſt, and judge 
by that of the violence of my unalterable paſ- 
© fhon..” „So it ſhall be,” concluded the bewitch- 
ing girl, © I require this proof of thy compli- 
ance: go immediately, and number all the 
turneps in the field; my marriage ſhall not be 
celebrated without witneſſes, I will animate 
them all, and they ſhall attend as the bridal 
train. But beware of deceiving me, and ſee 
thou do not mifcount by a ſingle turnep, for 
that is the teſt by which I will judge thy truth.“ 
However unwilling the Gnome might feel 
to quit his lovely bride juſt at this moment, he 


yet obeyed without heſitation. He immediately 


ſet about his taſk, and hopped as nimbly among 
the turneps as a Freuch hoſpital phyſician among 


the patients whom he has to exp<dite to the 
church-yard. By the help of his agility he had 


toon finiſhed his ſum; but to be fure he went 
over the operation a ſecond time, and to lis fore 


vexation there turned out a difference, that oblig- 


ed him to muſter the tribe of turneps a third 


time: but now there was a new variation—a 
_ circumſtance which ought to bri: 1g no imputatt- 


on upon the Gnome's arithmetic. : acquilitions; 


| forthe idea of a girl may ealily confuſe the 


cl-areſt head for calculation; and the infallible 


Price himſelf has been known to blunder under 
the fame circumſtances. 


The crafty Emma had no ſooner loſt ght of 
her paladin, than ſhe made preparation for her 


flight. She had a juicy well-fed turnep in rea- 


dineſs, which, by help of the magic wand, ſhe 


immediately converted into a fiery ſteed, well 


accoutred; the haſtily mounted, and rapidly tra- 


verſed the heaths and wilds of the mountain; 
and her ſwiſt-footed Pegaſus in a ſhort time car- 


ried her lafe and eaſy, without 2 ſtumble, to 
the 
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the place of rendezvous, where ſhe found her 
beloved Ratibor anxiouſly expecting her arrival; 
and her maiden reſerve was fo overpowered be- 
tween joy for her eſcape, and ardour of affec- 
tion, that ſhe did not heſitate to fly into his 
arms. 


During this e the buſy Gnome was ſo 
immerſed in counting, that he was as little con- 


ſcious of what was going forward about him, 
as Newton was of the noiſy proceſſion, for the 
victory at Blenheim, which paſſed under his win- 
dow. After muck labour, and violent efforts of 
his powers of numeration, he had at laſt ſuc- 
_ ceeded in aſcertaining the real number of tur- 
neps in the field, all together, large and ſmall. 


He now haftened joyfully back to give a Juſt ac 


count to the miſtreſs of his heart, in order to 
_ convince her, by fo punctual a performance of 


her commands, that he ſhould prove the moſt 


complaiſant and devoted huſband, whom a daugh- 
ter of Adam ever held in ſubjection to her ca- 


price. He entered the lawn with great ſelf-com- | 


placency, but did not find her whom he was 
fecking; he traverſed all the covered alleys and 


walks, but neither did he meet with the object 
of his debres there: he hurried to the palace, ex- 


amined every hole and corner, called upon the 


beloved name of Emma, which was returned 
only by the lonely apartments; he begged but 


one word from her charming lips, but there 


came neither voice nor anſwer back. This alarm- 


ed him: he beg un to ſcent foul play; he immedi- 


ately threw aſide the cumberſome inveſtment of 
his body, as quickly as a full- fed alderman 


throws off his morning gown, when the watch- 
man baus out, Fire!“ He mounted high in air, 


and ſaw the beloved fugitive afar off, juſt at the 
| moment her nimble ſteed was s croſſing the bounds. 
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of his territory. The enraged ſprite haſtily 
ſcized a couple of clouds that were ſaiting peace- 
ably along, rolled them up into a ball, and hurl- 
ed it, in the form of a dreadful thunder-bolt, 


after the tugitive. The bolt ſplit an oak that had 


grown upon the border for a thouſand years, but 


beyond, his rage was impotent, and the fire was 


teen to be diſhpated in harmleſs vapour, 

_ He now crofled the upper regions of the air 
in deſpair, uttering his complaints to the four 
winds of heaven! When he had given vent to 
his furious paſſion, he returned ſpiritleſs and 
dejected to his palace, glided through every 
chamber, and filled it with ſighs and lamentati- 
ons. He afterwards viſted his pleaſure-grounds 
once more; but the magic creation had no Jon- 


ger any char:.1s for him: a ſingle footſtep of his 
faithleſs miſtreſs, which he found upon the ſand, 
occupied his attention more than all the glories 5 


of his creation. Every ſpot where ſne had walk- 
ed or reſted awakened the image of ſome paſt 
enjoyment; every ſhrub from which ſhe had 
plucked a flower, where he had watched her 
in an inviſible form, or had enjoyed in the periſn- 


able caſe of his body a confidential zere-a-tere, 


tortured him with bitter recollections. Theſe _ 


deas fo ftifled and ſtraightened his breathing, 


they produced ſuch anxiety about the præcordia, 


and preſſed ſo hard upon his pineal gland, that 
down he ſunk in a ſwoon under the intolerable 
load of his feelings. His agony of mind ſoon _ 
afterwards broke out in dreadful execrations. 


Atter he had thus duly ſolemnized the funeral 


rites of his firſt love, he tried to gain conſola- 


tion By tteeling his heart: ſo he proudly refolved 
to abandon the iluiy of mankicd, and to leave 


the whole race to their native nmaliciouſneſs. 
Armed by 1 this refolution, he ſtamped thrice up- 
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on the ground, and the enchanted palace, with 
all its glory, ſhrunk into its former non-exiſtence. 
The abyis opened its capacious jaws, and the 
Gnome darted down into the deep, nor did he 
ſtop till he arrived at the centre of the earth, 
the oppoſite boundary of his realms, whither he 
carried malevolence, and a rooted averſion to 
mankind. 
During this cataſtrophe in the mountain, 
prince Ratibor was more agreeably employed 
in conveying the rich prize of his ambuſcade in- 
to a place of ſecurity. He bore the lovely Em- 
ma with triumphal pomp back to her father's 


palace, where the youthful pair were ſoon after- 


wards united. The prince ſhared with his bride 
his hereditary throne: and he built a city, to 
which he gave his name, and which is ſo called 
even to this day. The ſtrange and extraordinary 
adventure of the princeſs, her reſotution, and 


— fortunate eſcape, became the tale of the coun- 


try round: it was handed down from generation 
to generation to the lateſt times. The Sileſian 
ladies, with their fair neighbours on the north 


and fouth, as likewiſe thoſe to the eaſt and weſt, 
approved the ſtratagem of the crafty Emma ſo 


highly, as to make it an object of imitation; 
and they will often ſend an uncomplying hul- 
band out to gather turneps, when they have 


made an aſſignation with a gallant. "Fhe inha- 


ditants of the neighbouring places alſo, who 


| know not how to call the ſpirit of the mountain 


by his proper title, have given him the nick- 


name of NUMBER-TURNEP, or, for ſhortnets, 


No \MBER-NIP. | 
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LEGEND I. 
MOTHER earth indeed has been in all ages 


the place of refuge for fellow-ſufferers with the 
outwitted Gnome. In her boſom diſappointed 
love has always ſought to hide his head. The 
unhappy fwains among the children of men, 
whole hopes and wiſhes are croſſed by unpropi- 
tious Cupid, make their way thither by the hal- 
ter or the dagger, by lead or arſenic, by cough 
or conſumption, or ſome other inconvenient me- 
thod. But ſpirits have no occaſion for ſo much 
preparation; they enjoy, beſides, the privilege of 
being able to return at pleaſure into this upper 
world, when they have overcome their unfortu- 
tunate paſhon, or given vent fo it: whereas the 
paſſage back is for ever barred to mortals. The 
ſiplenetic Gnome left the world with the reſolu- 
tion never more to behold the light of day; but 
the lenient hand of time by degrees obliterated 


the traces of ſorrow: nevertheleſs this opera- 


tion required no leſs time than nine hundred and 
zinety-nine years, ſo ſlowly did the wounds of his 
heart heal. At length, being once in a very liſt- 
lets mood, and quite oppreſſed by a load of idle- 
nels, his favourite gnome, the court butitoon, 
propoſed a party of pleaſure to the Giant-moun- 
tains, which was accepted by his highneſs. It 
required not above a minute's time to perform 
the diſtant journey: the lord of mines and me- 
tals found himſelf on the ſcite of his once ver- 
dlant lawn, to which, with all its appurtenan- 
ces, he reſtored its ancient form, though it {till 
remained inviſible to mortal eyes. The traveller 
who miſſed his way as he croſſed the mountain, 
perceived only a frightful wilderneſs. The fight. 
of the objects he had beheld, during the 2 
1 | 1 
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of his amour, in a roſe-coloured light, renewed 


every ſentiment of his ſuperannuated paſſion. It 
ſcemed to him as if the affair of the beautiful 


Emma had happened but yeſterday: her image 
Ee as diſtinct in his mind as if the ſtood. 


at that inſtant before him; but the recollection 


of the manner in which ſhe had outwitted him 


revived his ſpleen againſt the whole race of man. 


Vile earthworm!” he cried, as he lifted up his 


eyes, and beheld from the lofty pinnacle of the 
rock the ſpires of churches and cloiſters riſing from 
the boſom of many a city; thou ſtill crawleſt, 
II fee, in the vale below. Thy craft and cun- 
ning has once made mock of me: now thou 
ſhalt pay thy triumph; I will pinch and plague 


* 
C 

© thee, till thou quake at the mention of the 
mountain ſpirit.” 


He had ſcarce uttered theſe words, whes his 


ear was ſtruck with the ſound of human voices 
at a diſtance. Three young companions were 
chatting as they croſſed the mountain; the bold- 


eſt of them crying Out inceſſantly, c Number-Nip, | ö 
come down! Number-Nip, thou thief, that 


© {tealeſt helpleſs girls!“ The ſcandalous chroni- 
cle had faithfully preſerved the love-affair of the 
ſpirit ; and as it had paſſed from mouth to mouth, 
it had gained, as 1s uſually the cate, a e Ae 
of falſe additions: every traveller that paſſed the 


mountain entertained his fellow with the parti- 
culars. A thouſand ſtories of apparitions had | 
been invented, to the great terror and diſmay of | 


the faint-hearted wanderer, though they were 


totally groundleſs; and the free-thinkers, wits, 1 


and philoſophers, who in broad daylight, and in 


a large company, have no faith in ghoſts, and 


even preſume to make merry at their expence, 


were accuſtomed either from the defire of ſhnew- 


ing their courage, or in mere wantonneſs, to 
invoke 
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inroke the Gnome by his nick-name, and make 
very free with his conduct. It had never been 
known that any of theſe inſults had been reveng- 


ed by the patient and long-ſuffering ſpirit z and 


no wonder, for he could not hear a word of them 


in the depths of the earth where he held his re- 
ſidence. He was now fo much the more {truck 
at hearing the whole reproachful tale ſo compre- 


henſively repeated; and down he came roaring 
like a whirlwind through the gloomy foreſt of 
firs, with a full intention to ſtrangle the poor 
wretch on the ſpot, for making ſo free with his 
| hiſtory, though it was entirely without any de- 


ſign to give offence : but he ſeaſonably bethought 


himſelf, that ſo exemplary and open a correction 
would raiſe a great alarm and out-cry in the 
country, which might deter travellers from paſ- 


ting the mountain, whence he would loſe all 


cpportunity of playing his projected pranks upon 


mankind. He therefore ſuffered the inſolent 


bawler and his companions to pals quietly along 
for the preſent, with a firm reſolution, however, 


not to ſuffer him to be at the trouble of calling 
upon him in vain. 

At the next croſs- road our r merry- maker parted 
from his meſſmates, and for this time arrived at 
Hirfchberg with a found ſkin: but an inviſible 


attendant followed him to his inn, that he might 
know where to find him again in due ſeaſon. 
Number-Nip returned upon his footſteps to the 


mountain, thinking all the while upon the means 


of g gratifying his revenge. On the road he chanc- 


ed to meet a rich lſraclite, travelling alſo towards 
Ilirſchberg; whom he immediately determined 


to employ as the inſtrument of his vengeance. 


Ile therefore joined the Jew in the thape of the 


wanton ſpark that had inſulted him. Number- 


Nip entered 1 into a ſciendly converſation with the 
 Rtrangy ger; 
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ſtranger ; and, in the mean time, took an oppor- 


tunity to lead him inſenſibly out of the way. 
When they found themſelves entangled amon 
the thickets, the Jew was alarmed at feeling 


himſelf ſeized by the beard, which the ruſſian 


piteoully tore, threwhim on the ground, tied his 
hands and feet, and robbed him of a purſe full of 
gold and jewels. The foot-pad having moreover, 
by way of a farewel benediction, beſtowed a 
ſhower of blows and kicks upon him, went his 


way, leaving the poor plundered Jew in utter 


deſpair of his life, and actually halt dead among 
the brambles. 

When Aaron had a little recovered from his 
fright, and perceived that there was yet life re- 
maining in him, he began to whine and to call 


aloud for help, for he was afraid of being ſtarved 


to death in that remote wilderneſs. His outcries 
foon brought to the ſpot where he lay a reſpec- 


table gravy e-looking perſonage, in appearance a 


burgeſs of ſome of the neighbouring towns. 
| Having enquired into the cauſe of his diſtreſs, 
and how he came to be bound ſo far out of the 


road, he kindly took the cords from his hands 


and feet, and performed all the offices of huma- 
nity which the good Samaritan, in the goſpel, 
ſhewed to the man who had fallen among thieves. 
Ile recruited his ſpirits with an exhilarating cor- 
dial, which he, by good luck, happened to Lave 


in his pocket, accompanied him back to the 
highway as obligingly as the angel did young 


Tobias, till he had brought him to the door of 
the wn at Hirſchberg; where , aſrer giving him 
a picce of money for his immediate necelities, 


he took his leave. How was the Jew thunder-" 


truck at ſeeing, O 1 his entrance, the very ruthan 


who had robbed and bound him fitting at table 
in the kitchen, as ool and unconcer ed as if his 
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conſcience had been burthened with no crime! 
He had before him a pint of the country wine, 
and was cracking jokes with a ſet of jovial com- 
panions : befide him lay the very wallet in which 
he had ſeen his purſe ſtowed. The aſtoniſhed 
deſcendant of Abraham was doubtful at firſt, 


| whether he ſhould truſt his eyesz he therefore 
ſlipped into a corner, and held a counſel with 


himſelf in what manner he ſhould proceed to 
recover his rightful property. He thought he 
couid not poſſibly have miſtaken the perſon ; ſo 


he paſſed out unobſerved at the door, and carried 


his information ſtraight to the bailiff of the town. 
The Hirſchberg corporation had, in thoſe days, 
the character of adminiſtering juſtice ſpeedily— 


whenever there was a proſpect of the fees being 


well and duly paid. But whenever it was a caſe 


of mere duty and conſcience, then dame Juſtice 


went her {nail's pace at Hirſchberg as at other 


places. The experienced Iſraelite was well ap- 


priſed of both her paces: he therefore bent the 
magiſtrate's attention, who heſitated to take the 


information, towards the ſhining corpus delichi: 
the golden proſpect very ſoon worked out a war- 


rant of apprehenſion. The beadles having well 
armed themſclves with prongs and clubs, ſur- 


rounded the inn, ſeized the innocent culprit, and 


carried him be 1 the rails of the council-cham- 


ber, where the ſapient fathers of the borough had, 


in the meantime, aſiembled.— Who art thou ” 


_ demanded the grave bailiff as the criminal enter- 
ed; „and whence comeſt thou ” He anſwered 


openly and unterrified, I am an honeſt taylor 


+ by trade; my name is Benedick : I come from 
_* Licucnaw, and work journey-work here with 


* my matter.” 
Haſt thou not fallen upon this Jew in the 


© wood, with 2 deſign to murder lum; Gat: . 


thou not maltreat him, and take his purſe? 
I never 


| 
| 
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© I never beheld this Jew with my eyes be- 
© fore: I have neither ſtruck, nor bound, nor 
© robbed him of his purſe; I am an honeſt Band- 
© dicraftman, and no highway robber.” 

£ How canſt thou prove thy honeſty ” 
By the contents of my wallet, and the teſti- 

© mony of my clear conſcience.” 

Open thy wallet, and let us fee what it 
© contains. 

Benedick ſet about opening his package in 
great confidence, being well aſſured that it con- 


tained nothing but his own honeſtly- acquired 
property. But as he was turning over his linen, 
behold ſomething jingled like gold amongſt the 


things that were emptied out. The beadles 
ſnatched at it with great eagerneſs; and after 


poring among Benedick's ſundries, they drew 
forth an heavy purſe, which the overjoyed Jew 
immediately claimed as his property, after the 


dues of juſtice gunderſtood - ſhould be deducted. 


The poor culprit was thunderſtruck at the dif- 
covery: he was ready to drop down with fear; 


he turned pale about the noſe ; his lips quivered, 


his knees trembled; and he was unable to utter 
a word in his defence. The magiſtrate's brow 


lowered more and more; and the darkneſs of his 

countenance prognoſticated a ſevere ſentence. 
How now, villain ! haſt thou ſtil] confidence 

to deny the robbery ? 

Po Mercy ! good Mr. bailiff,” cried the weeping 


criminal, as he dropped on his knee, and lifted. 
up his hands; z © I call all the ſaints in heaven to 


© witneſs that I am innocent of the robbery : 


God knows how the Jew's purſe came into my 


« wallet—God above only knows it.“ 
All denial is now in vain, thou art clearly 


jg a ſufficient proof of mY guilt: 8 give 


« ſatisſaction 
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convicted, proceeded the bailiff; the purſe 
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© ſatisfaction to God and the magiltracy, and 
© freely confeſs, before the rack comes to extort 
© an acknowledgment of thy crime.” 

Benedick, quite overpowered by theſe ſuſpi- 
cious circumſtances, could only make proteſta- 
tions of his innocence : but he piped to the deaf; 
he was put down for an hardened ragamuſhn, 
that wanted but to ſwear his neck out of the hal- 
ter. The inquiſitorial machinery was called in 
to perſuade him, by the rhetoric of iron argu- 
ments, to do honour to God and the magiſtracy, 
by confeſſing away his own life. At the terrible 
appearance of the new orator, the calmneſs pro- 
ceeding from his purity of conſcience deſerted 
the poor taylor: he ſtarted back at the idea of 
the ſufferings that awaited him. As the officer 
was going to fix the thumb-ſcrews, having con- 
ſidered that the operation would render him ever 
_ afterwards unfit to brandiſh the needle with cre- 
dit, he thought it better to flip the pain altoge- 


ther, rather than be a ruined man for life: fo he 


| fathered the crime of which his heart was inno- 
cent. The trial was brought to a ſpeedy iſſue, 
the convict was unanimoufly ſentenced, without 
prorogation of the court, to be hanged ; and, to 
| keep up the credit of a ſpeedy adminiſtration of 
juſtice, as well as for the fake of faving the coſt 
of maintenance, the ſentence was ordered to be 
executed early the next morning. „ 
The crowd of ſpectators, whom a trial for life 
and death had aflembied, all applauded the ſen- 
tence of the court as juſt and upright; yet none 
were obterved to commend the integrity of the 
Judges fo loudly as the tender-hearted Samaritan, 
who had forcedchis way among the reſt into court. 
He could not ſufliciently expreſs his admiration 
of the love of julitice, which diſtinguiſhed the 
worthipful council of Hirſchberg. In fact, no 
| 1 . le 
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one was more nearly intereſted in the iſſue of the 


affair than this ſame philanthropiſt, for it was he 


whoſe inviſible hand ſtuffed the Jew's purſe into 


the taylor's knapſack, and he was in fact no other 
than Number-Nip himſelf. Early next morning 
he perched in the form of a raven on the gallows, 
in expectation of the cart that was to convey 
thither the victim of his vengeance : he already 
felt a raven's defire to pick out the eyes of the 


convict— but for this time he waited for his prey 


in vain. A pious brother, who ſet a very diffe- 


rent value on the efficacy of a death-bed repent- 
ance from ſome of our modern divines, and who 


was zealous to embalm every male factor he pre- 


pared for death with the ſpice of holineſs, found 
in the uninſtructed Benedick ſo rough and un- 
hen a log, that he thought it impoſſible, in the 


ſhort ſpace allotted for the buſineſs of prayer and 


admonition, to carve a decent ſaint out of it. 
He therefore ſolicited a reſpite of three days, and 
obtained it, though not without great difficulty, 
by appealing to the piety of the magiſtracy, and 
holding forth ſevere denunciations of the diſplea- 
ſure of mother church, it it ſhould be refuſed. 
Number-Nip, hearing of this delay, flew away 
to his mountain, there to abide the term of the 
_ reſpite. 5 | 


During the interval, he amuſed himſelf by 


traverſing his woods according to cuſtom : in one 


of his excurſions he eſpied a youthful damſel fit- 


ting under a ſpreading beech. Her chin was 


ſunk in melancholy on her boſom, and ſhe ſup- 


ported her head with her ſnow-white arm: her 
_ dreſs.was not coftly, but it was clean, and the 
cut was in the town faſhion. From time to time 
ſhe wiped away a tear that ſtole down her cheek, 
and deep fighs iſſued from her heaving boſom. 
The Gnome had formerly felt the powerful in- 


fluence F 
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fluence of a virgin 's tears: he was again ſo touch- 
ed with them, as to make the firſt deviation from 


the rule he had laid down to himſelf, viz. too 


plague and pinch every deſcendant of Adam, 
whoſe ill fortune ſhould lead him to croſs the 
mountain : he even acknowledged the ſentiment 
of compaſſion to be a kindly feeling, and was ir- 
reſiſtibly bent upon conſoling the afflicted beauty. 
He put on the appearance of à reputable burgher, 
and advancing towards her, enquired, © Why art 
« thou ſitting here alone, my girl, in this melan- 
© choly mood? Do not hide the occaſion of thy 
« ſorrow from me, that I may conſider if there 
be any method of relieving it. 

The maiden, who had been quite abſorbed i in 
grief, ſtarted on hearing a voice ſo near her, and 
lifted up her downcaſt face. Ah! what a lan- 
guiſhing pair of blue eyes peeped that moment 
from under her hat! truly their mild dewy light 
was enough to melt an heart of ſteel, In each 
a bright tear-drop ſparkled like a diamond; the 
whole of the damſel's lovely face was deeply e- 
preſſive of aflliction, which ſerved but to heigh- 
ten. the foft charms of her Madonna features. 
Seeing that it was a reſpectable looking perſon 
who addreſſed her, ſhe opened her roſy mouth, 

and ſaid, * Why ſhould you trouble yourſelf to 
0 enquire about my ſorrow, good fir, ſince there 
is no help for me? I am an unhappy pray 
girl, no better than a murdereſs: for have 1 
not murdered the man of my heart? But Iwill 
« never ceaſe to rue my fault: ſighs and tears 
* ſhall be my portion, till my buriting heart put 
© an end to my grief.“ 

The grave perſonage looked amazement. 
Thou a murdereſs! with that heavenly face, 
* Mankind are indeed capable of all deceit and 

"TS - * wicked. 


© doſt tou carry hell in thy heart? impoſhble! 8 
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© wickedneſs, that I well know; but here I am 
© puzzled.” CO 
© I will tolve the riddle,” returned the afflicted 


maiden, if you have any deſire to have an ex- 


«. planation,' 
© Say on.” | | 
© I had for a play-fellow, from my youth up, 


© the ſon of a virtuous widow, my neighbour, 


He choſe me for his ſweet-heart as he grew 
© older—he was ſo good and kind, ſo honeſt and 
faithful, loved me ſo conſtantly and dearly, 


that he ſtole away my heart, and I vowed ever- þ 
© laſting fidelity to him: Alas! like a ſnake, I 
have poiſoned the boſom of the dear youth! 
I have made him forget the good leſſons of his 
© virtuous mother, and put him upon a deed, for 


© which he has forfeited his life to the law“ 


+ Thou! cried the Gnome emphatically. 


« Yes, ſir, I am his murdereſs! I inſtigated | 
© him to commit an highway robbery : he plun- 


© (ered a knaviſh Jew; the gentlemen of Hirſch- 


© berg have appreheaded, convicted, and con- 
« demned him; and to-morrow, alas! he is to | 


YE — 


„And haſt thou been guilty of this crime 2 
cried the aſtoniſhed ſprite. | 


__ «© Yes, fir, I feel his young blood lying upon 
© my conſcience.” 5 1 


« How o? : 5 
He went upon the tramp beyond the moun- 


* tain; at ſetting aut, as he had his arms claſped F 
round my neck, and was bidding me farewell, 
My deareſt girl, he ſaid, remember and be true ? 

to me: when the apples are in bloſſom the third * 


ſeaſon from this, and the ſwallow is loaded wit 
a burden of ſtraws for her neſt, expect me back 
© to fetch thee home, that I may make thee my 
« youthful bride—and ſuch I promiſed him to . 
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by a ſolemn oath. Now when the apples were 
in bloſſom, and theſwallow was building her neſt 
the third time, back came Benedick, reminded 
me of my promiſe, and would fain make me 
his wedded bride. But I laughed and ſneered 
at him, as heedleſs girls often ſerve their ſweet- 
leirts: Thy wife, faid I, I cannot be; my bed 
has room but for one, and thou haſt neither 
roof nor hearth; get thyſelf firſt ſome ſterling 


crowns, and then come and atk again. The 


poor young man's heart ſhrunk within him at 
this ſpeech.” Ah! Clara, faid he, ſighing 


deeply, while the tears ſtood in his eyes, does 


thy heart luſt after wealth and riches? then 
thou art no longer a fincere and tender girl. 


© Didſt thou not ſtrike the bargain in my hand 
the time thou ſworeſt to be true to me? and 


what had I more than that ſelf-ſame hand to 


maintain thee ? whence comes thy pride and 


ſcorn? Ah! Clara, I underſtand thee. Some 


richer rival has ſtolen away thy heart from me. 


Is i: thus thou repayeſt me, faithleſs girl? For 


« theſe three years have lived in hopes that this 
good hour would come. I counted every hour 


till the moment I ſet out to fetch thee home. 
How light and nimble did love and joy make 

my feet as I croſſed the mountains! and now 
doſt thou ſcorn me ?—He begged and prayed, 


but I ſtuck by my reſolution. My heart does 


not ſcorn thee, Benedick, I only withhold my 


hand for the preſent. Go abroad, get money 
© and pelf, then come back, and I will ſhare my 


bed with thee with all my heart. Well then, 


* replied he, much chagrined, if ſuch be thy re- 


: c 
. 
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ſolution, I will go into the wide world, where 
I will run, leap, beg, ſteal, ſave, ſcrape, and 
hoard; and never ſhalt thou ſee me again till 
I have the traſh by which I am to buy thee. 
„ d Parewent! 
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„Farewell! I go: adieu!—In this manner did 
I torture my poor Benedick. He went awa 
in great vexation ; then his good angel forſook 
him, ſo he did a deed that was not right, and 
which his heart ſurely abhorred.“ 1 
At this recital the venerable perſon ſhook his 
head in great apparent concern; and after a 
conſiderable pauſe exclaimed, with a thoughtful 
countenance, * Surprifing this!' He then turn- 
ed towards the young woman: But why,” ſaid 
he, © doſt thou fill the lonely wood with thy 
' lamentation, which can neither help thee nor 
© thy ſweetheart? a | 
« I was on my way to Hirſchberg; as I was 
going along forrow fell heavy upon my heart, 
o ſtopped under this tree.“ 1 
And what wilt thou do at Hirſchberg ? 
I will caſt myſelf at the judge's feet, fill the 
* ſtreets with my outcries, and invite the daugh- 
« ters of the town to help me to intreat for 
«© mercy. The magiſtrates may take pity upon 
the innocent, and ſpare his life: but if I do 
not ſucceed in ſaving my love from a ſhame- 
+ ful death, I will cheerfully ſuffer with him.“ 
Ihe ſprite was ſo moved at this ſpeech, that 
he renounced all thoughts of vengeance from 
that moment, and determined to reſtore her 
guiltleſs ſweetheart to the inconſolable damſel. 
Dry up thy tears, ſaid he, in a ſympathiſing 
voice, and let thy forrow paſs away. I by 
lover ſhall be as free as the birds of the air 
before the ſun goes to reſt. Liſten and be at- 
tentive To- morrow, at the firſt crowing of 
the cock, when thou heareſt a tapping at thy 
window, make haſte, open the chamber-door, 
for it will be Benedick that knocks. Take 
care thou doit not make him mad again by thy 
caprice. Know allo that it was not he who 
= | F | „ Con 
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© committed the crime of which thou ſuppoſeſt 
him guilty; nor can any blame be imputed to 
« thee, for he did not fuffer himſelf to be inſti- 
« gated by thy capriciouſneſs to this foul crime. 
Che girl, in aſtoniſhment at this information, 
looked her comforter full in the face: and not 
being able to diſcern the wrinkle of ſcorn or de- 
ceit, ſhe placed confidence in his words; her 
clouded brow cleared up, and in a tone of doubt- 
ing gladneſs ſhe returned, Good Sir, if you 
* be not mocking me, and 1t be even as you ſay, 
you maſt either be a ſeer, or my ſweetheart's 
good angel, ſince you know every thing ſo 


exactly“ | | 


His good angel!” returned the Gnome, a 
good deal diſconcerted at the idea; * no, in truth 


| © that I am not! but his good angel I will be, 


© as thou ſhalt find. I am a burgher of Hirſch- 


berg, when the poor criminal was condemned 


© I fate at council; but his innocence has ſince 
been brought to light: fear not for his ſafety, I 
vill go and take off his fetters, for I have much 


authority in the town. Be of good cheer, 


therefore, and return home in peace.” The 


damſel aroſe and obeyed, though fear and hope 
ſtill ſtruggled in her foul. „ 


During the three days of reſpite, the rererend 
father Greyfrock had wreſtled hard to bring the 


delinquent into an orthodox frame of mind: he 
was anxious to ſnatch his foul from the jaws 
of hell, to which, in his opinion, it had been 
pledged from the hour of his birth: for honeſt. 
|  Benedick was an ignorant layman; he under- 


ſtood better by half how to handle the needle 
and ſheers than the roſary. He perpetually; 
confounded the Salutation and the Lord's Prayer. 


and of the Belief he knew not a ſyllable —The 
zealous monk was at incredible pains before hd. 
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could teach him the latter—the talk required 
him two full days. When he made him repear, 


and the memory of the poor ſinner did not play 
him falſe, a thought of earthly things, and an 


halſ-uttered ſigh, Ah, poor Clara P would 
come acroſs the leffon in the middle. In reli- 
gious policy, the holy brother, therefore, found 
it adviſeable to make hell piping hot for the loſt 


theepz and ſo well did he ſucceed in the fiery 


repreſentation, that Benedick broke out into 
a deadly cold ſweat, and to the pious joy of his 
mithonary, Clara in his anguiſh was clean obli- 
terated from his thoughts. But the idea of hel- 


liſn torments that hung over his head purſued 


him mc: flantly—goat-footed devils with huge 
horns, buſy thruſting ſtark-naked ſquadrons of 


damned ſouls into the monſtrous crater of the 


infernal vulcano with long poles and hooks, 


_ continually canced before his eyes! The zeal- 
ous friar himſelf was a little touched with his 
ipiritual pupils mental horrbrs; and he thought 


it no violation of eccleſiaſtical prudence, to drop 


the curtain over the infernal ſcene and diabolical 
performers: he however heated the ſmelting 
furnaces of Purgatory ſo much the hotter; and 


Fa» = So. „ 
Thy crime,” ſaid he, my fon, is indeed 
grievozs; do not however deſpair, the flames 
of purgatory will purity thee from the ſtain, 
Oh! well is thee, and happy is it for thee, 
that thy offence was not committed againſt a a 
true believer; for then thou wouldft be forced 


poor Benedick was but little comforted by the 


in the boiling brimſtone pool. But as thou 
haſt only robbed a perverſe and rejected Jew 
an hundred years will make thee as bright as 
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e for thy ſoul, that thou ſhall not fink below the 
« waiſt in the unextinguiſhable lava.” Now al- 
though Benedick was perfectly conſcious of his 
innocence, yet had he ſuch firm faith in the 
power of his confeſſor's key to bind and unbind, 
that he placed no dependance upon the re-hear- 


ing of his cauſe in the world to come; and fear 
of the rack deterred him from the thought of 


appealing in this world. He therefore had no 
reſource but in ſupplication : he ſued for mercy. 


at the hands of his ſpiritual Rhadamanthus, 


and endeavoured to negotiate away as much of 
the torments of purgatory as poſſible. By theſe 


entreaties the rigid penitentiary was propitiated 


ſo as to ſink him only knee-deep in the fire bath: 


and thus the affair reſted, for in ſpite of all his 
lamentations, the prieſt refuſed to abate an hair's 


breadth more. | 
The inexorable inflifter of penance now bade 


the inconſolable delinquent good night for the 


laſt time; and as he was going out at the gaol 
door, Number-Nip in an inviſible form met him. 
He had not yet fixed upon any plan for eman- 


_ cipating the criminal: which he wiſhed to ac- 
_compluh in ſuch a manner as not to ſpoil the 
ſatisfaction ſelt by the Hirſchberg aldermen, in 
exerciſing an act of their antiquated criminal 
juriſdiction; their prompt execution of juſtice 
had indeed brougat them into good repute with 


him. At that inſtant a ſcheme exactly ſuited to 


his taſte ſuggeſted itſelf. He flipped after the 
| friar into the monaſtery, took a gown out of the 
ſpiritual wardrobe, and proceeded in the ſimili- 
tude of brother Greyfrock to the priſon, which 
Was reſpectfully. opened to him by the keeper. 
The good of thy precious ſoul,” ſaid he to 
the priſoner, * has brought me back, though I 
had but juſt quitted thee. If thou haſt any 


a - - 
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thing lying on thy conſcience, unfold it, that 

_ © I may comfort thee.” My reverend father,” 
replied Benedick, © my conſcience does not give 

© me any uneaſineſs: but the thought of your 
© purgatory ſqueezes my heart together, as tho”. 

© it was ſet between the thumb-ſcrews.” Friend 
Number-Nip had very imperfect and confuſed 
notions of the doctrines of the church; there- 
fore he might eaſily be excuſed his mal. d. prepos 
queſtion, * How fo?? Alas!“ replied Bene- 
dick, think of wading ſo long in the fiery pool, 
© up to the knees! Alas! father, the very idea 
diſtracts me!' Why, fool? returned Num- 
| ber-Nip, © then if thou thinkeſt the bath too 
warm for thee, keep out of it'——Benedick, f 
confounded at this reply, ſtared the prieſt ſo 

hard in the face, that he concluded he had made 
ſome egregious blunder; ſo he cut the conver- 
ſation ſhort—< Well, well, we will talk of this 
© hereafter :—but doſt thou ever think of Clara? 

£ doſt thov ſtill love her enough to make her 

thy bride ? If thou haſt any commands to her 

© before thy departure hence, entruſt them to 
me.“ Benedick was ſtill more confounded at 
his ſweetheart's name; the thoughts of Clara, 7 
which he had conſcientiouſly been labouring 15 
to ſtifle, revived with ſo much vehemence, _ , 
_ eſpecially when the queſtion was about his fare= | 
well meſſage, that he began to fob and blubber | 

_ aloud, without being able to utter a ſingle ſyl- | 
lable in reply. This heart-breaking ſcene af- I 
feed the compaſſionate prieſt ſo much, that | 
he reſolved to finiſh it abruptly: Poor Bene= | 
dick, ſaid he, © appeaſe thy forrow, and con- 
tent thyſelf, thou ſhalt not die; I have learned 

that thou art innocent of the robbery, and 

that thou haſt not defiled thy conſcience with 
any crime: I am therefore come to break thy 
bonds, and releaſe thee out of priſon.” 'Then | 
| „„ drawing | 


* 
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drawing a key out of his pocket— Let us ſee 
if it will fit.” The experiment ſucceeded : the 
unfettered Benedick ſtood at liberty before him, 
the irons fell from his hands and feet. Then 
the benevolent prieſt exchanged cloaths with. 
him, and ſaid, Go quietly out, imitate the 
« reverend pace of a monk as thou paſſeſt by 
© the ſentinel and along the ſtreets; but when 
© thou haſt paſſed Weichbild, gird thy loins 
« tight, and ſtep briſkly forward to the moun- 
© tains; and fee thou do not ſtop to fetch breath 
till thou ſtand before Clara's door in Liebenaw. 
© There tap gently at the window : thy Clara is 
© waiting for thee with anxious expectation. 
The good Benedick, conceiving all that paſſed 
to be a dream, rubbed his eyes, twitched his 
arms and legs, in order to be ſatisfied whether 
he was awake: when he was convinced there 
was no illuſion, he dropped down at his deli- 
verer's feet and claſped his knees, trying to ſtam- 
mer out his thanks; but ſuch was his extacy of 
joy that his tongue refuſed its office. The be- 
nevolent prieſt at length thruſt him out by main 
force, and gave him moreover a cruſt of bread 
and a black pudding to eat by the way. The 
emancipated convict croſſed the threthold of the 
terrible manſion with trembling knees, and walk- 
ed on under lively apprehenſions of being de- 
tected: but his reverend gown diſfuſed ſuch a 


| ſavoury ſmell of piety, that the ſentinels were 


incapable of winding the delinquency it covered. 
During theſe tranſactions Clara was ſitting 
alone in her chamber, hearkening to every breath 
ok wind, and looking out at the tread of ever 
foot that pailed. She often imagined ſomething. 
ſtirred at the window-ſhutter, or that the ring 
at the door jingled; ſhe leaped up twenty times, 
and looked with a palpitating heart through the 
latch-hole— but it was fancy. The neighbour- 
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ing cocks were already ſhaking their feathers, 


and uttering their farſt cry to proclaim the dawn- 
ing day. The bell at the monaſtery had begun 
to ring for mattins, but to her the found was of 
a paſſing bell. The watchman had blown his 
horn the laſt time, and called the ſnoring bake- 


houſe maids to their early taſk. Clara's lamp 


burned dim for want of oil, her apprehenſions 
were encreaſing every inſtant, ſo that ſhe over- 
looked the favourable omen, that appeared in the 


| ſhape of aroſe at the glimmering wick. She 


was ſeated on her bedfide, weeping and ſighing 
bitterly, © Benedick, Benedick! ah what a for- 
© rowful day for thee and me is now dawning!” 
he ran precipitately to the window; but alas 


the ſky towards Hirſchberg was blood red: dark. 


clouds hung over the horizon, like ſo ma- 


ny ſhrouds and tatters of crape. Her ſpirits 


ſhrunk back at this ominous proſpect; ſhe fell 


down helpleſs on the floor, and a deadly ſilence 


_ prevailed around her. 


Then there came three gentle taps againſt her 


window, juſt as if it hailed. A thrill of joy 


ran along her frame at this ſound—up ſhe ſprung, 
uttering a loud cry; then a voice whiſpered 
through the latchhole, Sweetheart! Cla- 
« ra! My love! art thou awake?” She darted 
like an arrow to the door: Ah! Benedick, is 
© it thee or thy ghoſt?” But ſeeing father Grey- 


frock enter inſtead of Benedick, the ſunk back- 


wards, and ſwooned away in deſpair. Bencdick 
flung his faithful arm around her; and the kiſs 
of love, the ſovereign remedy againſt all hiſte- 


1 rical fits, ſoon brought her to her ſenſes. 


As ſoon as the dumb ſcene of wonder, and 
the firſt glad effuſions of the heart, were over, 
Benedick related his wonderful deliverance out 


of the dreary dungeon: but his tongue clave to 
the roof of his mouth from thirſt and wearineſs. 


Clara 


| 
[ 
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Clara went to fetch him a draught of freſh wa- 
ter: and when he had quenched his thirſt, he 


felt hungry. She had nothing to offer him but 
ſalt and bread, the panacea of lovers, with which 
our faithful pair had haftily vowed to live con- 
tent all the days of their lives. But Benedick, 
in ſpite of his vow, bethought him of his pig's 


pudding. As he drew it out of his pocket, he 


ſecretly wondered at its prodigious weight, for it 
was heavier than an horſe-ſhoe: as he broke it 
aſunder, behold! a ſhower of gold tumbled out; 

whereupon a ſhuddering fit came upon Clara; ſhe 
feared it was a relic of the Jew's plunder, and 
began to ſuſpect Benedick was not ſo clear as 

the reverend burgher had repreſented him on 


the mountain. But the guileleſs journeyman 
proteſted that it was not ſo—“ And probably,” 
he ſaid, the pious friar had ſecretly lent him 


« the ſum for a marriage portion.“ Clara believ- 


ed his words. Then gratefully bleſſed their ge- 


nerous benefactor. They quitted their native 
town, and journeyed to Prague; where Benedick 
lived long and happy with Clara, his wife, as a 
reputable trade[man, and was bleſſed with a nu- 
merous progeny. The horror of the gallows was 


ſo deeply impreſſed upon his mind, that he ne- 
ver wronged his cuſtomers, ſtrictly forbearing to 


cabbage a ſhred, contrary to the eſtabliſhed cui- 


tom of his brethren of the gooſe. 


Early on the ſame morning that Clara heard 
with trembling joy the finger of her ſweetheart 
tapping at her window, the tapping of a finger 


Vas alto heard at the door of the priſon in Hirſch- 


berg. It was friar Greyſrock, who having been 


kept awake by his zeal, could hardly wait for 


the break of day; ſo impatient was he to com- 


pleat the converſion of the poor ſinner, and to 
deliver him over half a ſaint into the hand of 


the 
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the executioner. Number-Nip, having once ta- 
ken up the part of the delinquent, was deter- 
mined to act it out, for the honour of the Hirſch- 
berg judicature. He ſeemed well prepared to die, 
which gave the holy monk great ſatisfaction; for 
he recognized this firmneſs as the genuine off- 
fpring of his own labours for the good of the 
finner's ſoul. He did not, therefore, fail to 
ſtrengthen this diſpoſition of mind by ghoſtly ex- 
| hortations. He concluded his addreſs with this 
comfortable promiſe: * As many men as thou 
© ſhalt fee when thou art carried out to the place 
© of execution, behold ſo many angels are waiting 
jn readineſs ro receive thy ſoul, and conduct it 
© to the joys of paradiſe.“ He then cauſed his 
fetters to be taken off, intending to hear his 
laſt confeſſion, and give him anſglution: yet he 
thought proper firſt to repeat ye ſterday's leſſon, 
that the poor convict might rehearſe glibly and 
without ſtammering his confeſſion of faith, to 
the edification of the croud at the gallows. But 
what was the reverend inſtructor's horror, on 
diſcovering that his intractable pupil had entirely 
ſweated away his Creed during the night! The 
devil, he was perſuaded, was labouring hard to 
: ſnatch away from heaven the foul he had ſo late- 

ly gained. He therefore began a powerful adju- 
ration; but Satan would not budge an inch 
nor could the Creed be craramed into the male- 
factor's brain. _ 
The hour had now | paſſed over: "he ſheriF, 
regardleſs of the ſtate of the victin's ſoul, 
would no longer delay the execution of the bo- 
dy. Without further reſpite, therefore, the cri- 
minal was carted; and though he went an hard- 
.ened finner to the gallows, he ſubmitted peace- 
_ ably to all the other formalities of the ceremony. 
When he was turned u off Lic Rrugyled at the ſtring 
| tO. 
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to perfection. He even carried the joke fo far 
as to terrify the hang-man; for a ſudden murmur 
aroſe among the croud: ſome cried out, Stone 
© the hang-man! for he has tortured the poor 
© ſufferer unneceſſarily: therefore, to ſave further 
miſchief, Number-Nip ſtretched himfelf out at 
full length, as though he was fairly dead. When 
the mob had diſperſed, and a few ſtragglers 
| walked up and down the gallows-yard, ſome of 
them coming near, and curiouſly examining the 
body, the pleaſant gentleman at the halter began 
to prance anew, to the great terror of the bo- 
holders. Hence a rumour went abroad through 
the town, towards the evening, that the criminal 
Was ſtill ſtruggling at the gallows; which moved 
the court to ſend a deputation early next morning 
to examine the matter carefully. On their ar- 
rival they found nothing but a wiſp of ſtraw co-. 
vered with old rags, juſt like a mawkin ſuſpend- 
ed among peaſe to ſcare away the voracious ſpar- 
rows. This diſcovery excited great admiration 
among the council of Hirſchberg: they however 


| had the man of ſtraw quietly taken down; and - | 


reported, that a high wind in the night had waft- 
ed the {lender taylor away from. the gallows over 
the nen, 


LEGEND im. 


NUMBER NIP was not at all times in is. 
dat to make ſuch noble ſatisfaction to thoſe. 
whom his pranks had annoyed. His miſchief 
was often the reſult of mere wantonneſs; giving 
| himſelf little concern whether his object was a 
knave or an honeſt man. He would frequently 
Join * with a ſolitary wanderer, and 2 

er 
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ſer to ſhew him the road; and when he had led 


his companion far aſtray, he would vaniſh in 


an horſe laugh, and leave the ſtranger aghalt at 
the edge of a precipice, or deep in a quickſand. 
He would ſometimes terrify the timorous market- 
women, by appearing in the ſhape of ſome fan— 


ciful animal. The fabulous beaſt called the. 


Ryſow, and reſembling the leopard, that has 
ſometimes been ſeen in the Giant mountains, is 
but a phantom of Number-Nip. He has often 
been known to lame an horſe fo that the rider 
could not ſtir him from the ſpot, break a wag- 


gon wheel or axle-tree, or roll the fragment ot 
an huge rock, before the eyes of the driver, in- 
to an hollow way, juſt as the team entered it, 


on purpoſe to give the poor fellow the labour ot 
heaving it aſide before he could paſs. An invi- 
fible hand has often held an oy waggon fo 
faſt, that ſix ſturdy horſes could not move it. 


It the waggoner gave any intimation that it was 
a trick of Number-Nip's, or broke out into any 
invective againſt the mountain ſprite, he had to 
expect a ne!t of hornets about his horſcs' ears, 


or elſe a ſhower of ſtones or a liberal drubding 
bimſelf. 


He once formed an acquaintance with an oli 


ſhepherd, who was an upright true-nearted mau. 
The intimacy had grown into a kind of confi- 


dentiil friendſhip: he allowed him, what no 


other durlt Venture upon, to drive his flock 2 
up to his garden hedge. The ſpirit would hea 


him with infinite N recapicuiate he 
accurrences of his inftign:acant life. The old 


man, however, once N an offence. 


Having as uſual directed his flock towards the | 


incloſures of the Gnome, a few ſheep broke 


through the hedge, and began to graze on t! ne 


| nn. This enraged N amber-Nip ſo mach, 
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that he ſent forth a panic terror over the whole 


flock: in their wild flight through the mountain 


moſt of them came to ſome misfortune; and the 
old ſhepherd was ſo reduced in his circumſtan- 
ces by the accident, that he died out of pure 
vexation. 

A doctor from Smiedberg, who uſed to go a 
ſimpling on the mountain, ſometimes, likewiſe, 
enjoyed the honour of entertaining the Gnome 
incog. with his pompous loquacity. He would 


ſometimes join the Smiedberg Eſculapius as a 


wood-cutter, and ſometimes as a traveller, and 
liſten with pleafure to the hiſtory of his mira- 
culous cures. le was at times fo complaifant 
as to carry the heavy load of herbs after him, 
and explain to him many unknown virtues of his 
imples. The doctor, thought he ought to be 

more knowing in the ſcience of plants than a 
wood-cutter, once took his inſtruction amiſs, 
and ſaid in raillery, „The cobler ſhould abide 
by his laſt; neitker ſhould the wood-cutter pre- 
tend to teach the phytician, But as thou canſt 
ſpeak of trees and plants, from the hyſſop 
that ſpringeth out of the wall to the cedar of 
Lebanon, tell me, Solomon Wiſeacre, which 
was firſt, the acorn or the oak?“ "The ſpirit an- 
ſwered, The tree to be ſure, for the acorn 
comes ſrom the oak.” Oafl' ſaid the doctor, 
whence then came the firſt tree, if it did not 
ſpring from the ſeed contained in the fruit? 


The wood-cutter replied, „That I perceive is a 


« philoſopher's queſtion, and quite too high for 
me. But let me aſk you one queſtion: to whom 
© does the ground on which we ftand belong, to 
the king of Bohemia or the lord of the hill? — 


(Such was the title given by the neighbours to 


the ſpirit, after they had been taught by expe- 


rience that Number-Nip was contraband, and 


only 
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only brought down blows and weals.) The doc- 
tor did not take much time to conſider: * Why, 
to be ſure this ground belongs to my lord and 
« maſter, his majeſty of Bohemia; for Number- 
© Nip is but a creature of the brain, a mere bull- 
© beggar to frighten children.'—Scarce were the 
words out of his mouth, when the wood-cutter 
was ſuddenly metamorphoſed into an horrible 
giant, with fire-darting eyes, and a frightful coun- 
tenance : he looked angrily at the phyſician, and 
| ſaid in a tremendous voice, See, here is Num- 
* ber-Nip ! he will bull-beggar thee till thy ribs 
© crack! He then caught him by the nape of the 


neck, ſwung him againſt the trees and rocks, and 
toſſed and tumbled him about, as rudely as the 


devil does doctor Fauſtus in the puppet-ſhew. 
At laſt he knocked out one of his eyes, and left 


the doCtor for dead on the ſpot ;—and never did 


the poor phylician venture to ſimple on the moun- 
tain again. 


So eaſy was it to jeſt away Number-Nip's 
friendſhip; but it was juſt as eaſy to gain it. A 
litigious neighbour had forced a poor country. 
man in the hundred of Reichenberg, to ſpend 5 
all his goods and chattels upon a law-ſuit. The 
clutches of juſtice having ſeized upon his lalt 


cow, he had left only a broken-hearted wife, 
and half a dozen ſmall children, half of which 


| he would willingly have given in pawn to the 
court for his laſt head of cattle back again. He 


had indeed Rill remaining a pair of ſound luſty 


arms, but they were not ſufficient for the main- 
tenance of his family. It cut him to the heart 
when the young ravens called out for food, and 


he had nothing to ſtill their keen hunger. An 
hundred dollars,” ſaid he to his wife in their 


_ diſtreſs, © would ſet us up again, and we might 
= + extabliſh our houſhold at a diſtance from this 


» vexatious | 
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vexatious neighbour. Thou haſt rich relations 
on the other ſide the mountain; I'll needs go, 


them, perhaps, will have compaſſion, and kind- 
ly lend us upon intereſt what money we want.” 
His diſconſolate wife agreed to the propoſal, 
with faint hopes of a favourable iſſue; but ſhe 


bo 

and lay our piteous caſe before them: one of 
| 
4 


knew of no better ſcheme. The huſband girded 


his loins betimes, and as he quitted his wife and 


children, he bade them be of good chear: My 
© heart tells me I ſhall find a benefactor, who 
will help us more than the fourteen adminiſ- 
© trators of juſtice, to whom I have made fo 
many vain journies.' So faying, he put a moul- 


dy cruſt into his pocket for proviſion by the way, 
and ſet forward on his journey. Towards night 


he arrived, weary and foot- ſore of the long jour- 


ney, at the village where the rich relations lived 
—but none would own him, none would lodge 


him. He told his tale, and ſhed a flood of tears; 


but the hard-hearted miſers cared not for his af- 


fliction, and mocked his diſtreſs with harth re- 


proaches and inſolent proverbs;—* Young blood 


"6: fave thy good, ſaid one „-andtgher, Pride 


« will have a fall; —a third, As thou driveit ſo 


goes the team; — the fourth, Every one forges 
his own fortune.“ In this manner did they 
inſult the poor man's diſtreſs; and at laſt fairly 


thruſt him out at the door, calling him an idler 


and a ſpendthrift. The unfortunate couſin was 


not prepared for ſuch a reception from the rich 


relations of his wife: he flunk ſilent and ſorroẽF-- 
ful out of the village, and as he had no money 
to procure a lodgirg at the inn, he was forced to 
lie under an hay-ſtack in the open fields, where 
he waited without rett for the lingering dawn to 
light him on his way. „ 


By 
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By the time he had reached the mountain, the 
hand of trouble and affliction prefſed ſo hard 
upon him, that he was near ſinking into abſolute 
deſpair. © Two days wages loſt!” thought he to 


himſelf, weary in body, and faint with hunger, 


without hope or comfort in his mind—* When 
thou art got home, and thy fix poor famiſhed 
worms come running to thee, lifting up their 
little hands for food, and thou r- it offer them 


of a father, how canſt thou endure this ? Burit 
aſunder, dear heart, before thou feel this utter- 
molt diſtreſs ' — Upon this he threw himſelf 
under a thorn-buſh to proſecute his mourntul 
reflections. 


<a vx Sew 


The ſoul upon the brink of perdition ſummons 


its laſt remaining ſtrength to plan ſome means of 
eſcape; runs up and down every fibre of the 
brain; pries into every nock and corner of 
the imagination, in fear:} of thelter or reſpite 
againſt the waves of deſtruction, that are break- 


ing in upon her—lice a ſailor, who when he fees. 
the ſhip ſinking runs up the rig Eing to hide him- 
ſelf at the mait- head, or, if he is below, mounts 
up the hatchway, in hopes of ſeizing a plank or 
an empty tun, by which he may keep his haad 
above water. In his agitation of mind a thou- 


ſand abortive ſchemes ſuggeſted themſelves to te 
inconſolable countryman : he at laſt fell upon the 


idea of having recourſe in his diſtreſs to the ſpirit 


of the mountain. He had heard a number of 
romantic ſtories concerning him—now it was lis 


practice to plague travellers, frequently doing 


them eſſential injurv; but ſometimes thewing 


them kindneſs and 3 le well knew that 


he never ſuffered himſelf to be called by his nick- 


name with impunity z however he could not tell 


by what other to invoke bim: he therefore re- 
folved 


a ſtone inſtead of a Werfel of bread ! — Heart 
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ſolved to riſque a pummelling, and bawled amain, 


Number-Nip! Number-Nip!' 


Immediately at the call appeared the figure of 
a ſooty collier, with a beard as _ 25 a fox's tail, 


hanging down to his middle: ld bad fiery ox's 


eyes, and in his hand he held a pole like a weaver's 
beam, which he raiſed with 4 deſign to cruſh the 
infolent bawler. By your leive! Mr. Num- 
* ber-Nip, ſtop one moment,” cried Dobbins, 


quite cool and collected; * if I have not given 


you your right title I am ſorry for it, pray excuſe 
me; only liſten a moment, and then uſe your 
c pleaſure. This bold addrefs, and the ſorrow- 
ful countenance of the man, which betokened 
neither inſolence nor impertinent curicfty, ſome- 


what appeaſed the Gnome's rage: Earthworm!“ 


ſaid he, what impels thee to diſturb my repoſe? 
Know that thy ſein and bones mult pay for 
© thy tercrity.'—* Hir,” replied Dobbins, 4 neceſ- 
ſity drives me to you: I have a ſmall favour to 
« aſk, which you can eaiily grant. Pleaſe to lend 


me an hundred dollars: as I am an honeſt man, 


« Il return them in three years, with lawful in- 
tereſt, Fool? returned the ſpirit, am I a 
Jew or an uſurer, that I ſhould lend money 
upon intereſt ? Go to thy brethren and borrow 
what thou needeſt, but let me alone. —“ Alas 


f cried Dobbins, 4 with brotherhood among men 
it is all over: no kindred is acknowledged in 
affairs of mine and thine.“ Thereupon he told 
bis hiſtory at length: the picture of his wretch- 
cdneſs was fo moving, that the Gnome could not 


refuſe his requeſt; had the poor man been leſs 


geſerving of compaſſion, the ſcheme of borrow- 
ing a capital of him appeared ſo new and fingular, 
that he was inclined, merely. on account of the 


confidence he placed in him, to cloſe with the 


he 
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he did far through the wood, till they came to a 


retired valley, overlooked by a bold precipice, 
thick beſet with buſhes at its foot. 


When Dobbins, with his guide, had made his 


way to the rock, with much toil and labour, 
: Ae the brambles, they arrived at the mouth 
of a dark cavern. Dobbins's heart ſunk within 
him, while he groped his way along it in the 
dark : one cold fit chaſed another down his back, 
and his hair ſtood an end. Number-Nip as 
<* miſled many a man, thought he; «© who knows 
« what precipice lies before my feet, down which 


I ſhall topple at the next ſtep ?? Then he heard 


the fearful roar, as of waters tumbling headlong 


into a deep pit. The further he went, the more 


was his heart overwhelmed with terror and ap- 
prehenſion. But he was ſoon, to his great joy, 
aware of a blue flame dancing before them: the 
vault immediately expanded into a ſpacious apart- 


ment; the flame burned clear, and now appeared 


to be ſuſpended from a chandelier in the centre 


of the dome. On the floor he was ſtruck with. 
the ſight of a brewer's copper, full of hard dol- 


lars up to the very brim. At this fight all his 
fear vaniſhed, and his heart 3 for joy. 
© Take, ſaid the ſpirit, © what thou wanteſt; 

© only draw me a note of hand for the ſum, if 


„ ſo be that thou canſt write.“ The borrower 


fe rupulouſiy counted himſelf out an hundred dol- 
lars, and no more. The ſpirit took upon him 
as if he paid no regard to the buſineſs of count- 


ing, but turned aſide, and went away in queſt 


of materials for writing. Dobbins wrote the 


note of hand in as binding terms as he could 


think of. The Gnome took and locked it up in 


an iron box, and ſaid, by way of farewell, _ | 
„ thy way, my friend, and inake an LE 


© ous ule of the e do not forget that thou 


art 
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art my debtor; but take good notice of the 
* entrance into this valley, and the cleft in the 
rock. On the expiration of the third year thou 
art to pay me the capital with the uſe. I am 
© a rigid creditor: if thon doſt not keep thy 
« word, I ſhall demand my due very rudely.” 
Dobhi:1s promiſed to be punctual to the day, 
ga: aim his honeſt hand; but took no oath— 
he would not riſque his foul and ſalvation, like 
your prodigal borrowers. He then parted from 
his creditor with a grateful heart, and eaſily 
found his way out of the cavern. 

The hundred pieces had fuch a mighty effect 
upon his body and mind, that he felt, upon 
coming into broad day-light, as if he had inhaled 
balſam of life in the hole. He ſtrode along to 
his home, full of joy, and ſtrengthened in every 
limb. The day had begun to fall before he ſtep- 
ped into his wretched hut. As ſoon as the hun- 
gry children eſpied him, they cried out with one 
voice, Bread! father, a bit of bread! we are 
ready to faint with hunger, thou haſt let us 
« ſtarve fo long.) His downcaſt wife fate in a 
corner, weeping and fearing the worit, as the 
puny-hearted are wont to do. She expected her 
huſband would begin a tragic ditty; but he cheer- 


fully ſhook her by the land, and bid her kindle a 


fire u pon the hearth-ſtone, For I have brought,” 
added he, * a peck of oatmeal from Riechenbach 
in my wallet, with which thou ſhalt make an 
© haſty-pudding, ſtiff enough for a ſpoon to ſtand 
© upright in. He then gave her an account of the 
good fuccels of his undertaking : Thy relations”, 
faid he, © are good kind of people; they did not 
« refuſe to acknowledge me — never once threw 

amy poverty in my teeth, nor offered to thruſt 
me rudely out at the door : they entertained me 
8 like a prince with open heart and hand; and, 
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© what is the beſt part of the ſtory, emptied the 


© hundred dollars out at once upon the table be- 


© fore me.“ Then rolled an heavy ſtone off the 
ood woman's heart, where it had long lain heavy. 
Aye, faid ſhe, had we gone at once to the 
© right ſmith, we might have ſaved ourſelves a 
« deal of trouble.” She then fell to boaſt of her 
| Kindred, on whom ſhe had before placed fo 


little reliance, and was quite elated at the thought 
of their rich relations. The huſband, after what 


ſhe had undergone, gladly left her in a miſtake 


ſo ſoothing to her vanity. However, as ſhe harp- 


ed upon the ſame ſtring day after day, Dobbins 


grew fick of the tune, and ſaid to her, © Doſt 


thou know, when I had found out the right 


© thop, what an excellent leſſon the maſter ſmith 


gave me?” © No, ſhe replied, © how ſhould I? 
What was it ? Why, every man, he told me, 
© forged his own fortune; and you muſt ftrike 
© while the iron is hot : therefore let us now be- 
* ſtir our {hanks, and mind our bufineſs, that we 

may get enough in three years to pay capital 


and intereſt, and ſo be eaſy and out of debt.“ 
He ſoon afterwards purchaſe a patch of ground 
for the plough, and another for hay, and then 


another and another, and at length a whole hide 
of land: there was a bleſſing tteuding Number- 


Nip's gold, as though there had been a decoy 
dollar among the hundred. Dobbins ſowed and 
reaped, and began to be taken for a thriving 
man in the village; and his purſe {till afforded a 
ſmall ſurplus to increaſe his ſtuck, The third 


_ ſpring he took a! arge farm in adele to his hide 
olf land, and this brought him in great prolit: 


he was, in ſhort, a man in whoſe hand every 


undertaking proſpered. 


The time of payment approached, and Dob- 


bins had rd ſo much that he could take up his 
Hors 
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note without inconvenience. On the appointed 


day he roſe early, and having carefully counted 


out the ſum, waked his wife and all the children, 
and bade them waſh themſelves clean, and comb 


their hair, and put on their Sunday cloaths, alſo 
their new ſhoes, and new ſcarlet bibs and waiſt- 


coats. He himſelf fetched his Sabbath-day coat, 
and called from the window to John to put the 


| horſes to: © Man, what art thou at? aſked his 
wife; © to-day is neither ſaints-day nor holiday 


— what makes thee in ſuch high humour ? 
What is the meaning of all this thou haſt pre- 
pared ? And where, pray, doſt thou think to 
take us?” © To viſit the rich relations beyond 
the mountain, and to pay the creditor who 
helped me up again in the world his intereſt 
and principal, for this is the pay-day.“ Mar- 
gery was right glad to hear this. She dreffed 


* 


herſelf and the children in all their finery ; and 
that the rich relations might have a good opinion 


to own, and not be aſhamed of her, ſhe ti:d a 
necklace of crooked ducats round her own neck. 


Dobbins ſtowed his weighty purſe ſafe, and, 
when every thing was ready, mounted with his 
wife and children on the waggon. John ſmack- 
ed his whip, and four horſes ltepped nimbly for- 


ward over the level towards the Giant- mountains. 


Juſt before they came to a ſteep hollow way, the 
maſter made the waggon halt, got down, and told 
the relt to do the fame. He then ordered his 


man, John, drive quietly up the ſteep; above 
Hat the three oaks thou fhalt wait for us, and if 
« we tarry a while, do not be impatient, but let 
© the horſcs blow and take a mouthful of grafs. 
* I know of a foot-path hertabouts; it is a little 
round, bur very pleaſant—we will walk” He 


then went ſtraight forward into the wood, at- 
tended by his family: the buſhes were very thick, 


K | And 
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and Mrs. Dobbins, ſeeing her huſband peep a- 
bout here and there, thought he had miſſed the 
way, and adviſed him to turn back and follow 
the high road. But he ſtopped of a ſudden, made 
his fix children form a ring round him, and ſaid, 
© Thou fancieſt, my good woman, that we are 


© going to thy relations, but that is not my de- 
© ſign at preſent. Thy rich relations are pitileſs, 


© hard-hearted miſers. When I went formerly, 
© in my diſtreſs, to ſeek aſſiſtance from them, 
© they inſulted and drove me haughtily from their 
6 doors, — Here lives the rich relation to whom 


wie are indebted for our good circumſtances, 
© and who, on my note, lent me the money that 


© has multiplied fo faſt in my hands. He ap- 


© pointed me to come hither this day, to pay up 


c intereſt and principal. Canſt thou now gueſs 


© who our creditor is? — It is no other than the 


© lord of this hill, nick-named Number-Nip.” 


At this ſpeech the good woman was violently 


alarmed; ſhe crofled herſelf : the children trem- 


©: bled and neſtled cloſe together, for fear their fa- 
ther ſhould take them to Number-Nip. They 


had heard many fearful accounts of him in long 


winter nights; how he was an hideous giant and {| 
cannibal, eating men up alive. Dobbins related 
the whole of his adventure, in what manner, at 


his call, the ſpirit had appeared to him in the 


| ſhape of a collier, and the reſt of the tranſactions }_ 
in the hole. He praiſed his beneficence with a 
thankful heart; and jo deep- felt was his ſenſe of 
gratitude, that the tears rolled apace down his 


fun-burnt cheeks. * Wait here,“ he concluded, 


and l will go into the hole to finiſh my "ng 
©« neſs. Fear nothing: I ſhall not be long gone, 


© and, if I can obtain the favour, I will bring 


the lord of the hill to ſee you. Do not be a- 


4 fraid, children, of taking bim kindly by We 
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© hand, though it ſhould be black and ſooty ; he 
© will do nothing to hurt you, but will rejoice 
at the good effects of his own kind deed, and 
© receive your thanks with pleaſure. Be of ood. 
courage only, and he will certainly diſtribute 
© ſome golden-ſtreaked apples and ſugar-plumbs 
© amongſt you.“ | 

Though the timid wife had much to object 


againſt the pilgrimage to the cavern, and the 
children cried and fcreamed unmercifully, col 


lecting themſelves in a body round their father, 


and laying hold of his ſkirts as he paſſed by them, 
he tore himſelf away by force, and arrived at the 


well-known rock. He recognized all the marks 
of the place, which he had ſo well fixed in his 


memory: the old half-decayed oak at whoſe root 


was the mouth of the cavern, ſtood jult as it ſtood 
three years before; but of the hole not a trace 
was to be ſeen. Dobbins tried every method of 


getting admittance into the rock; he lifted up a 
titone, and knocked aloud, imagining it would be 
opened; he drew out the heavy purſe of gold, 

| rattled the dollars, and cried out as loud as he 


could, Spirit of the Mountain, come and take 
« what is thy due!” but no ſpirit was to be ſeen 


or heard. The honeſt debtor was therefore oblig- 
ed to turn back with his caſh. As ſoou as his 
wife and children eſpied him at a diſtance, they 
haſtened joyfully to meet him, but he was much 
troubled at not being able to make his payment 
punctually. He therefore ſate himſelf down 


upon the ſod, and began to conſider what was to 


be done. He recollected the particulars of his 
former bold adventure: 'I call him,” faid he, 
by his nick-name, as I did before; if it dif- 


« pleaſes him, let him pinch and pummel me 


© black and biue; ; he'll certainly hear my call 


6 Number-Nip! what ho! Number-Nip!' His 


K 2 e terrified 
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terrified wiſe entreated him to hold his tongue; 
me put her hand before his mouth: he, however: 
would not be ſtopped, but called the louder. 
Of a ſudden the youngeſt boy ran up to his mo- 
ther, and claſping her faſt, cricd out, © Oh the 
© ſooty man! the ſooty man! Dobbins coolly 
enquired, * Where! * There, there he lurks be- 
© hind that tree: and all the children crowded 
together in an heap, fhaking for fear, and bellow- 
ing aloud. The father looked that way, but 
could ſee nothing, fo he ſuppoſed it to be on] 
the cl ild's fear; and in ſhort Number-Nip could 
not be rouſed, and all his calling was in vain. 
The ſamily ſquad now betook themſelves back 
again by the way they came, and father Dobbins 
paced along the high road, much diſpirited and 
chagrined. As they paſte d along there was heard 
to ſpring up from the wood a gentle ruſtling a- 
mong the trees; — the ſlender birch waved his 
pliant boughs, the tremulous foliage of the aſp. 
quivered, the murmur approached nearer and 
nearer, the wind ſhaking the wide-ſpread branches 
of the oaks that grew out of the face of the ava 
cipice; — the dry leaves and ſtraws flitted from 
place to place along the road, and little whirl- 
winds of duſt e them up in the air; — the 
children, who had by this time forgotten their 
fears of Number-Nip, purſued the dancing ſoli— 
age, much diverted with the amukve ſpectacle, 
and conſtantly catching at the dry leaves as they 
were lifted by the playful breeze. Among the 
flying materials a leaf of paper was hoiſted 
acroſs the road, to which the little boy, that had 
ſeen the ſpirit in the wood, gave chaſe; but when 
he came near enough to mate a vralp. the wind 
would whirl it a little farther, Juit beyond his 
mach. He then tried to ſlop it with his hat, and 


after f ereral fruitl ſs attempts at laſt Was foccels.. 
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ful. Seeing it was a clean -wha ite ſheet, and his 
economical father having been accuſtomed to 


turn every thing to account in his houſe keeping, 
the boy carried the paper to him, in 1 8 of 
being patted and called a good child. The father, 
pe ning the folded ſheet to examine what it was, 
was altonithed to find the very fecurity he had 
given to the lord of the hill: it was torn from 
top to bottom, and there ſtood written below 
© Recaried 11 Full. | EO, 
At this ſigzlit Dobbins was deeply oy red: he 
cried ont in a tranſport of joy, © Rejoice, my 
dear wife, and you my little ones be joyiul; 
© he has ſeen us, our kind benefactor has heard 


© our thank (giving he I e over us unſeen, 
and knows his debtor to be a man of his word. 


© I am quit and free from my es ; now 
© let us return home with gladneſs in our hear!s. 
The parents and children went on, ſhedding 
tears of gratitude and joy, till at laſt they came 
up to the waggon; but Mrs. Dobbins had an 


_ earneſt defire to pay her kinsfolk a viſt: ſhe 


wiſhed to ſhame the unfeeling niggards by the 


diſplay of her flouriſhing eſtate, for the account 
of her huſband had raiſed her gall agaluſt the 


whole tribe; ſo, inſtead of turning back, they 


rolled chearfully down the mountain it the wag- 
gon, and by evening arrived in the village. They 


ſtopped at the ſame farm-houſe out of which 


Dobbins had been thrult three years before. This 


time he knocked boldiy, and enquired for the 
' maſter. But a ſtrange perſon came to the door, 
who was not of his wife's kindred. Of him 
Vobbins learned that the rich relations were all 
_ diſſodged from the village. One had become 


ne ; another was dead; a third removed, 

and their place was no where found among the 
pe ble. Dobvins, wit! his train, ſpent the night 
| „ | with 
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with the hoſpitable farmer, who gave him and 
dis wife a fuller account of every thing that had 
happened to their couſins. Next day they re- 
turned home. Dobbins went on, increaſing in 
riches and cattle, aud, under the bleſſing attend- 


ant on honeſty indultr, flourithed all the days 
ct his life. 


1 E G K N D 1V. 


THOUGH the favourite of the Gnome had 


deen ſcrupulouſly careful to conceal the real ori- 
gin of his good fortune, Jeſt other ſolieitants 
ſou} teize his patron by importunate applica- 


tiong cf the ſame kind, the affair, nevertheleſs, 
at Inſt became the country's talk; for when the 


huſband's ſecret hovers between the wite's lips, 


the ſlighteſt gale will blow it away, as ealy as a 


ſoap- bubble from the bowl of a tobacco- pipe. 
Mrs. Dotbins communicated it to © diſcreet 


neighbour ; ſhe to her goſſip, the village bar- 


ber—and he of courſe to all his cuſtomers; ſo 


it was noiſed abroad in the village, and after- 
wards through the whole pariſh. At the en- 


couraging tale the broken houſe-keepers, the 
idlers, and the ſpendthrifts pricked up their ears; 
they repaired in troops to the mountain, info- 
lently invoking and importuning the Gnome. 
They were joined by gold-finders and gypſies, 
who croſſed the mountain, dug holes in every 
likely ſpot, in hopes of finding the copper of 
dollars. Number-Nip let them carry on their 
operations without moleſtation, as thinking it 
hardly worth his while to be ſeriouſly angry with 


ſuch vagabonds: ſometimes he would amuſe 


himſelf by combing. a blue flame to dance about 
in 
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in the night, and when the lurkers would run 
eagerly and throw their hats and wigs upon it, 
he would let them dig up from the place large 


pots, ſcemingly full of gold, which they carried 


home in great triumph, and kept nine days with- 
out ſaying a word, or touching it; but when 
they came, at the nd of this term, to examine 
the prize, they found only filth and ſtench, or 
potſherds and pebbles. Nevertheleſs they went 

on with their idle fearch, and cauſed freſh diſ- 


turbance. At laſt the ſpirit grew angry, and 
| buſteted the worthleſs crew out of his domains 


by ſevere hail-ſtorms, and became fo fretful that 
no wanderer ventured upon the mountain with- 
out apprehenſion; ſcarce any eſcaped without 
a ſcourging, and the name of Number-Nip had 


no more been heard i in the mountain ſince the 
3 of man. 


One day, as the ſpirit lay baſking by the 
hedge of his garden, he eſpied, walking along 
in great unconcern, a female figure, whoſe fin- 


gularity and accompaniments arreſted his whole 
attention. She had a child at the breaſt, ano- 


ther rode on her back, a third ſhe led by the 


hand, and a fourth carried an empty baſket with 

a rake, for ſhe was come for a baſket of leaves 
for her cattle at home. 
thinks Number-Nip, * muſt be a kind affection- 


Truly a mother,” 


ate creature; ſce how ſhe drags herſelf along 


© with her load of four children, and over and 


all without a murmur :; this is in faith buying 
the raptures of love at an high price ! Theſe 
reflections put him into great good humour, 


6 
£ 
above attends to her houthold buſineſs, and 
» 
6 


and he felt an inclination to converſe with the 
traveller. She ſet down her children upon the 
turf, and began to ſtrip the leaves from off the 
= bulhes, but the little ones, i the time paſs 
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heavy, began to ſquall unmercifully. The mo- 


ther immediately quitted what ſhe was about, 


played and toyed with the children, took them 
up in her arms, dandled and toſſed them till the 
had lulled them aſleep, and then ſhe returne( 
to her work. Soon after the flies bit the little 
ſleepers, and they began their tune anew : the 
mother, notwithſtanding, ſhewed no fign of 
impatience. She ran to the wood to gather 
black-berries and bilberries; having diſtributed 
them among the oldeſt, ſhe put the youngeſt to 
ner breaſt. This maternal method of proceed- 
ing delighted the Gnome exceedingly. But the 


| ſqualler, he that had rode upon his mother's 
back, was not to be appeaſed: he was an obſti- 


nate capricious child, threw away the bilberries 


that the affectionate mother gave him, crying 
all the while as if he had been ſpitted. This 
was too much for her patience; ſo ſhe called 
out, © Number-Nip! do come, and eat me up 
© this ſqualling child.” That moment the ipirit 
appeared in his collier's ſhape, and, ſtepping up 
to the woman, ſaid, Here am I, what is thy 
« will This apparition threw her into great 
confers tion; but, as ſhe was none of your 
nervous hyſterical damſcls, ſhe ſoon collected 


her ſpirits; and taking courage, ſhe replied, 
. called thee only to ſtill the children, and 
© now they have done crying I have no ſurther 


* occaſion for thee, but am, nevertheleſs, oblig- 
ed for thy good will.” Doſt thou not know,” 
reſumed the Gnome, that no one takes ſuch 


a 2 here, without paying dear for his 
raſhneſs? I will take thee at thy word: give 


1 have not met with ſuch a tender merſel this 
many a day.” 
ſooty arms towards the 1 intant, 
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me the child that cried, and I will eat him up; 


—On this he ſtretelled out his 
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As a brood lien, aware of the hawk hovering 
Dich over head in the air, or alarmed at an at- 
rack from the wanton ſpaniel in the court-yard, 
ſirſt warns her chickens by anxious chuckling to 


retire into the ſtrong hold of the pen, then raiſes 


her ſeathers, ſpreads ber wings, and prepares 


For an unequal combat with the ſtronger foe — 


% our intrepid mother darted her clinched fiſt, 
quick as lightning, into the collier's beard, re- 
ſolute! ly exch; aiming, * Monlter ! thou ſhalt firſt 
tear the mother's Heart out of this body, before 
thou robbell me. of my child! Number-Nip 


was not prepared for ſo reſolute an aſſault; he 


(artec back as if afraich: indeed he had never: 


et with To rough an e F in the whole 
courſe of his ſtudy of mankind. There is no 
ocaſion to put thyſelf in a paſſion,' ſaid 1 


with a friendly ſmile, I am no cannibal, 


© thou in i12inelt, neither will I do thee or hy 
children the leaſt harm; but give me the 
© ſau ler, I have taken a fancy to the brat. [ 
Cx my fupport him like a lord; he ſhall be cloath- 


„e in (ill and fattin; I will bring him up to 
Lede 4 fine ke 1 aid he (hall be able to aſſiſt 1 


3 TY tnthor 1 44344) or Others he rr after - Aſk me five 
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„Ila! fo the child pleaſes thee, does he? 
ye, truly le is a cherud of a child; I would 
4 riet ell ey BOY far all the money upon earth.” 
0 70% hal thou not three children beſides 7 ? 
45 are they not erounh to lond and plague thee ? 
« Chou mill labour hard to maintain them, and 
« ; ſee they will not ſufler thee to reſt 7 my or 
by n. ab. | 
bis is very truz—but I am their mother 
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K's: | « forrow-: 
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ſorrow and trouble, but they bring much com- 
fort alſo. 

© Comfort indeed! to load thyfelf with the 
bundles every day—to ſwaddle them, to keep 


them clean, to be ſubject to all their filth and 


ſcreaming,” 


© Truly, Sir, you are but little acquainted _ 


with 2 mother's feelings; a ſingle friendly look, 
the ſweet ſmiles and liſping of the little inno- 


cents repay all labour and trouble— Look now 
at this little angel here how he clings to me, 
the coaxer | Now he is no longer the ſame boy 
that cried and ſcreamed ſo— Ah, that I had an 
hundred hands to toſs and carry you, and to 


labour for you, ye pretty darlings!” 


So then! has thy huſband no hands to work?“ 
© Hands! yes he has hands indeed {tiring 
hands too, as I feel ſometimes.” | 
How can thy huſband find in his heart to 


© hift an arm againſt thee ? againſt ſuch a wife? 


m 2 * . i «A 


a a a „ 


— But l'll break his bones, the Tyrant. the aſ- 
fafſin 

Then, in footh, you'll have plenty of bones 
to break, if every huſband that lays hands upon 


his wie ; is to have his bones fuffer for it. The 
men are a naughty tribe; therefore, ſays the 


proverb, After marriage comes ſorrow, — but 
I muſt e'en fubmit 8 it, ſince I once have 
vowed to take it for better and worſe.” 5 
© That is indeed true; but if thou wert fon 
the men were a naughty tribe beforehand, it 


was but a fooliſh bargain to take one : for better 


and for worſe.” 
Perhaps it was; but des: was a britk EE 
onde: wild young man, with a good trade; 
as for me, I was but a poor ſimple girl, with- | 
out a farthing for my portion. So he came to 
me and gave A dollar earneſt, and the bargain 

* as 
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vas ſtruck. Aſterwards, indeed, he took away 
« the dollar, but I have the wild man left ſtill.” 
The ſpirit ſmiled : But perhaps it is thou 


that makeſt him wild by thy perverſeneſs. 


© Oh he has long ſince driven that devil out 


© of me. But Stephen is cloſe-fiſted. When 1 


© aſk him for ſix-pence, he bluſters in the houſe, 
« worſe than you do at times in the mountain. 
Then he caſts my poverty in my teeth, and 1 
« muſt needs hold my tongue. Had TI but brought | 
him a portion, I ſhould ealily know how to 
© ſtop his mouth.” 

What is thy huſband's trade? | 
He is a glaſſman: he earns his bread hardly | 
enough. The poor ſlave is obliged to carry an 
heavy burden quite from Bohemia hither every 
year; if he breaks a glaſs by the way, truly 


wife and children muſt pay for it; but love's 


* blows break go bones.” 

And thoy add love the man, that plays the 
game of wedlock fo foully with thee 2? . 
Why not? Is he not the father of my chil- 
dren? they will make all good again, and re- 

« ward us to boot, when they once grow u 
Poor conſolation ! I doubt children, forſooch, 
« never fail to return mighty thanks for their 
parents care and trouble“ Thy boys will ſqueeze 
the laſt farthing out of thy pocket, when the 
« emperor prefles them for ſoldiers, and ſends 


them far away beyond 1 to be * 


© tered by the Turks. 
« That gives me ſmall concern: if they are 
killed they will die in the ſervice of their king 
and country, but they may bring home prize- 
money, and comfort their aged parents.” 5 
The ſpirit now renewed his propoſals for the 


boy; ; but the mother diſdained to return him 


any anſw er the raked up the leaves, and ſtuffed 
| | . 
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them into the baſket, on the top of which ſhe 


tied the little ſqualler faſt by his leading-ſtrings; 
and Number-Nip turned away, as if he was de- 


parting about his buſineſs; but the woman, find- 


ing the burden too heavy to lift, called him back; 
I called you once, ſaid ſhe, © and you came; 


© be ſo good as to come again, and help me up 
© with this load; and if you will do me any fur- 
« ther favour, give the boy that pleaſes you a 
Whitſuntide-gift, to buy him a couple of cakes. 


© His father comes to-morrow, and he will brin 


c us ſome white bread out of Bohemia.” The 
« ſpirit anſwered, I will help thee up with thy 


© burden with all my heart; but unleſs thou wilt 
« give me up the boy entirely, he ſhall have no 


gift trom me.” © It is well,” replied the woman, 


and went her way. 
The farther ſhe went, the heavier: grew the 
baſket: ſhe at laſt almoſt fainted under the load, 


and was forced to breathe every ten ſteps. This 
ſeemed extremely odd: it made her ſuſpect alt 
was not right; ſhe imagined Number-Nip had 
ſerved her ſome trick; ſo ſhe ſet the batket on 


the next ſtone, and turned it topſy-turvey, in 


order to examine if he had not flipped ſome 


ſtones into it unawares: nothing however, bur 


leaves fell out, and not a ſingle ſtone; the there- 
fore filled it again only half, and ſcraped as ma- 


ny leaves into her apron as it would hold. But 


the burden ſoon became too heavy for her again; 
| ſhe was obliged to empty it once more: alle this 
much ſurpriſed the good woman, ſor ſhe was 
ſtrong and had been uſed to carry huge burdens 
of fodder, without feeling any ſuch dithculty. 
Nevertheleſs ſhe arranged every thing at home, 
| Jaded as ſhe. was; ſhe put the leaves before the 
goat and the young kids, gave the children their 
. ſupper, hid them to llcep, ſaid her evening 
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prayers, and went to reſt with a light and corn” 
tented heart. 


The dawn of day, and the wake ful fockifog; 


who impatiently demanded his breakfaſt, rouſed 
the induſtrious houſewife out of a ſound naps 


to her daily labours. She firſt went, as uſual, to 


the goat-houſe with her milking pail. But what 
a ſhocking fight! the poor old milch goat lay 
along ſtiff, and ſtretched out at all-fours. On 
examination it appeared that the was {tone dead, 
The kids rolled their eyes frightfully in their 


ſockets; their tongues hung out at their mouths, 


and violent convulſion fits ſhewed that they were 
wringing with death. A mithap like this had 


never befallen the good wife iince ſhe began 


i2uſckeeping;z ſhe ſunk down, quite overpow-- 
ered with grief, on a bundle of raw, holding 
her apron before her face, for ſhe could not bear 
to look at the poor creatures' dying ſtruggles. 
At laſt ſhe exclaimed, with a profound ligh, Un- 


= fortunate woman has Il am! what thall I do 


© now? and what will my ſour huſband fay when 


che comes home? Alas! God's bleiling has now 


© forſiken me for ever in this world ! The ſame 


inſtant jhe condemned her heart for the profane 
_ thought.—« If the poor cattle be all the biciing 
God has given thee in this world, what is Ste- 


« phen, and what are thy children? She bluſh- 


ed deep for her raſhneſs—* Farewell all the ric che 
es in the world,” thought he, 4 itul thou halt | 

| thy hutband and thy four c: Aen. The foun- 
tain ot milk for the poor luckling is not dried 

up, and, for the other cheee, thare is water in 

the well. Suppoſe Stephen ſhou'd nike a quarrel. 

of it, and give thee a few hard blows, what 
is that but a pathng ſcud; and the ſky, as every 

body knows, | Wy lour now and then in the. 

Nen ane My heart acquits me of 

| | c any 
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© any fault I have been guilty of no neglect. | 

* Harveſt is coming on apace; I can then go a 

« reaping : and in winter I will ſpin till the hour 
of midnight; a goat will be to be got ſome _ 

way or other; and when [I have a goat once, 
« kids will come of themſelves.” 

Theſe reflections revived her drooping ſpirits. 
She wiped away her tears, and on liſting up her 
eyes ſhe was aware of a leaf at her feet, that 
glittered as bright as virgin gold. She picked it 
up, and behold it was heavy like gold. She 
aroſe nimbly, hurried to her neighbour the Jew- 

eſs, and with great eagerneſs ſhewed her the 
windfall. The Jewefs declared it was pure gold, 
and, after a little haggling, gave her in exchange 
two heavy dollars down upon the table. All 
her forrow was now forgotten. 'Fhe poor wo- 

man had never fo abounded in ſterling coin in 
all her life. She ran to the bake-houſe, and 
| bought puffs and cakes for the children, and 
a pig's pudding, which the put by to dreſs for 
Stephen, when he ſhould come hungry and tired. 
off his journey in the evening. How did the 
children jump and cling to their joyful mother, 
as ſhe began to ferve 10 uncommon a breakfalt 
among them! She gave a free indulgence to the 
maternal pleaſure of feeding the hungry crew. 
Her next care was to remove the cattle (which 

| ſhe ſuppoſed had been killed by a witch) with 
the intention. of concealing this domeſtic cala- 
mity from her hufband as long as ſhe could. But 
how was ſhe aſtoniſhed, on looking accidentally 
into the feeding-rrough, to ſee a whole heap of 
golden leaves glittering in it! Had the been ac- 
quainted with the popular tales of the Grezks, 

ſhe would eaſily have fallen upon the idea, that 
| her poor cattle had died of king Midas's indigeſ- 
tion. An idea of the kind my did come 


acroſs 
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acroſs her imagination, and ſhe immediately 
whetted her caſe-knife, opened the goat's car- 
caſe, and found in the ſtomach a piece of gold 
as large as a walnut, and ſo in proportion in the 
ſtomachs of the kids. | 

She now ſaw no end to her riches; but, in 
taking poſſeſſion of them ſhe took poſſeſhon of 
the heavy cares attending them; ſhe became un- 
_ eaſy and fearfu]: ſhe had a palpitation at her 
Heart—heſitated whether the ſhould lock up her 
treaſure in the cheſt, or bury it in the cellar. 
She was alarmed tor fear of thieves. She firm- 
ly reſolved, however, not to let the ſurly Stephen 
know all at once, very juſtly apprehending he 
would be inſtigated by the dzmon of avarice to- 
take all rhe mammon to himſelf, and let her and 
the children periſh with hunger. She conſidered. 
long how ſhe ſhould moſt prudently go to work; 
but could come to no determination. „ 
I he pariſh prieſt was the patron and defender 
of all maltreated wives. Either out of pure 
goodneſs of heart, or from a natural partiality, 
he paid due reſpect to the female as to the weak- 
er veſſel, and would not allow huſbands given 
to fiſty- cuffs to abuſe his daughter confeſſors; and 
never failed to lay a ſevere penance upon the boiſ- 
terous family tyrants whenever complaints were 
made to him. In the caſe of Stephen, he had never 
ſpared the magic fiſh-liver penance, in hopes of 
| ſmoaking out the evil ſpirit of the bed- chamber, 
for the benefit of the poor wife *. She therefore 


And the Angel faid unto Tobias, touching the heart and 
liver, If an evil ſpirit trouble any, we mnit make a ſmoak 
thereof before the man or woman, and the party ſhall be no 
more vexed.” Tobit, vi. 7.—The tranſlator quotes this verſe, 
not only to explain the author's alluſion, but to remind an 
age in which the Bible is read neither with ſo much aſſiduity 
nor devotion as in the golden duys of good Queen Beſs, of a ſcrip- 
tural recipe, that may be as uſeful in many modern families, 
as ĩt proved in that of the gallant and adventurous Tobias. 


betook 


2 


betook herſelf in her preſent difficulty to the ten 
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der-hearted watchman of fouls, and gave him a 


faithful account of her adventure with Number- 


Nip, in what manner he had holpen her to great 
riches, and her anxiety how to diſpoſe of it; and 


then ſhe authenticated the ſtory, by producing 


the whole ſtock of gold, which ihe had brought 
with her by way of document. The prieſt fell 
to crolling himſelf with great earneſtneſs at this 


extraordinary occurrence, though he was all the 


while ſincerely rejoiced at the good fortune of the 
poor woman: he then began to pull his night— 


cap backwards and forwards, in order to {tart 


ſome lucky contrivance for ſecuring to her the 


poſſeſſion of her money, without . 


g an hue- 


and-cry about the way in which the came by it; 


as alſo for keeping 1 it out of the tenacious c! lutches 


of Stephen. nos 


this manner: * Hearken to me, my daughtec, 


= 
6 


. 


After a long pauſe of deliberation, tic fpoke i in 


I have thought cf a ſcheme for managlug the 
whole matter. Weigh out all thy gon ito me, 


that I may keep it faithfully for tles: then [ 


will write a letter in Italian, Which ſnall run 


in this manner that thy brother, wv 20 went 


abroad ſeveral years ago, had tailed ior the Eull— 
Indies in the Venetian fervice, and that He died 


there, having fr{t made a will, leavin thee 
all lus propertys under condition that the par- 
fon of the pariſh ſhould be tliy truftee, that it 


night be for thy uſe alone, and that of no other 
perſon. I do not deſire fee or recon:pence for 
myſeif; only conſider that thou art indebted 
to che ſupplications of holy mother church for 


the blelling Heaven has ſhowered down upon 


thy kead; therefore preſent our chancel with 
a papa". 0s for maſs.” This ſcheme exceed- 


gly pleated his client; ſhe chearſully promiſed 
the 


vs 
1 
" 
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laden Stephen had no chance of eſcaping. In 
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the donation : the prieſt conſc tentiouſly weighed 


the gold in her preſence to a ſcruple, and put it 


into the church coffer, when his ſpiritual daugh- 
ter quitted him with a light and joyful heart. 
Number-Nip was a patron of the fair ſex, as 
well as the good village prieſt, however with this 
diſterence, that the latter reſpected the fex in 
general, becauſe, as he faid, the Holy Virgin 
belonged to it, without ever thewing any ſuch 
partiality to individuals as might afford the tongue 


of ſcandal an opportunity of throwing diſcredit 


upon his good name; whereas the former tho— 


roughly hated the whole fex, on account of one 


girl who had outwitted kim, though his caprice 


ſometimes induced him to take an individual 


under his protection, and to render her eſſential 


ſervices. He was diſpleaſed with the ſavage 


Stephen, in proportion as he had been captivated | 
by the behaviour and ſentiments of his patient 
wife; he therefore had a ſtrong inclination to 
take vengeance upon him for her ſake, to play 


him ſome trick that ſhould bring him to ſh1me, | 


and thereby make him ſo tame, that his wife 


might ſet her toe on his eye at pleaſure. For 
this purpoſe he ſaddled the nimble eaſtern wind, 


mounted, and gallopped away over Jul and dale, | 
ſcouring like a ranger on the ſcout all the high. 
and croſs roads leading to Bohemia: wherever 


he was aware of a traveller with a burden, he 


was at. his hcels in an inſtant, and examined his 


pack with the ſcrupulouſneſs of a tide-waiter. 


| Luckily there paſſed along no tramper with glaſs. 
ares, otherwiſe he would ſurely have been well 
trounced, without the ſmalleſt chance of retribu- 7 
tion, even though he had not been the man 
Niumber-Nip was on the look-out for. 


With meaſures ſo well concerted the heavy- 


the 
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the afternoon, a fine muſcular fellow, with an 
huge pack upon his ſhoulders, came boldly ſtrid- 
mg along. As ſoon as the poſtilion on the eaſt 
wind caught a glance of him, he jumped for joy 
that his prey was now in his hands, and prepared 
to ſtrike a maſterly blow. 'The panting Stephen 
had nearly climbed the hill; the lalt atcent wy | 
remained, and then he had down hill all the waz 
home; he therefore muitered up his ſtrength to 
make the laſt effort; but the hill was ſteep, and 
the burden heavy. Accordingly he was forced 
to reſt oftener than once before he gained the 
top, propping the crate each time upon his knotty 
crab-ſtick, in order to eaſe its oppreilive weight, 
and wiping away the big drops of ſweat that 
broke out from his forehead, By an exertion of 
his laſt remaining vigour he reached the ſummit, 
and now a ſmoo.h even path led to the deſcent. 
In the middle of the way there lay a ſir-tree that 
had been lately ſawed, cloſe by the path, part of 
the bole ſtood upright as an arrow, and level at 
the top as a table. Round it there grew a luxu- 
riant bed of dark-green graſs. The reſting-place 
fo tempted the weary glaſſman, that he immedi- 
ately ſet his crate upon the upright log, and 


ſtretched himſelf along on the ſhady fide among 


the luxuriant graſs. Here he began to conſider 
what profit this burden would produce : upon 
an exact calculation he found that if he ſpent 
not a fingle penny at home, but made the in- 
duſtrious hand of his wife provide the family 
with food and cloaths, he ſhould juſt be able to 
buy an aſs at Smiedberg fair, and lay in a cargo 
of goods. The idea of transferring the load from 
his own back to Dapple's, and walking at his eaſe 
beſide, ſo delighted his fancy at this moment, 
when his ſhoulders were raw and fore, that he 


4 could not help e on his agreeable reverie. 


« Now 
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© Now when once T have the aſs, thinks hes 
I ſhall ſoon convert it into an horfe; and when 
J have got a nag ſnug in the ſtable, an acre 
of ground to prow oats for provender will 
come in courſe. One acre will ſoon grow to 
two, two to four, till I get an hide in time, 
and then a good farm, and then poor Jane ſhall 
have a new gown.! 
Ne had not got quite ſo far with his projects, 
as to ſpurn the grand vizier's daughter, hke his 
predeceſſor Alnaſchar, when Number-Nip ſent 
forth his roaring whirlwind, and overſet the log 
with ſuch viclenge, that all the brittle contents 
of the baſket were broken into a thouſand frag- 
ments. This was a thunder-ſtroke to poor Ste- 
phen, whoſe ears were at the fame inſtant ſa- 
luted by a loud horſe-laugh at a diſtance, if it 
was not fancy, or the echo of the craſh of broken 
_ glaſs: he gueſſed it was ſome fairy's prank, for 
the violent guſt of wind had the appearance of 
ſomething Corinne, and when he came to 
look carefully about him, log and branches had 
all diſappeared; he had no didiculty in gueſhng 
who was the author of the miſchief. © Scoun- 
© frel Number-Nip!' he cried, thou envious 
and wicked fprite! What have I done, that 
thou ſhouldit ſnatch my morſel of bread from 
my mouth, the hard-earned fruit of my ſweat 
and toil? Alas! ruined man that I am for ever!“ 
| He then underwent a furious paroxyſin of rage, 
and poured out all the abuſe he was maſter of 
againſt the ſpirit of the mountain: Villain! 
« ſcoundrel! now thou haſt taken away all I have 
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in the world, come and throttle me.“ Indeed, 


at this inſtant, he had no more value for his life 


than for one of his broken glaſſes, Number-Nip, 


however, was no more to be ſeen or heard. 


The 
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The b: inkeupt g Nephen ubleſs he choſe to carry 
his crate empty home, was ſain to fet about pick- 
ing up the fragme -nts, in order to exc: 76 them 
for a couple of beer-2laſſ:3, ar the Jlaſs-nouſe, 
towards railing a new itock. Melancholy as a 
merchant whote ſhip, With every ning on board, 
has been ſwallowed by the greedy ocgan, he be- 
gan to deſcend the mountain with a thouſand 
diſmal eas, mingled however wich various ſpe- 
culatians, in Wuat manner he might let on foot 
his trade again. Among other things, his wife's 
goats came acrots his irnagination; but ſhe loved 
them almoſt as well as ber chil: den and by fair 
means he knew there was no poſſibility of in- 
ducing her to part with them: after mature de- 
liberation, he therefore fixed upon the following 
piece of ner m to gire any intimation of 
his misfortune at homæ, not even to return thi- 
ther by day, but to ſteal about midnight into 
the houſe, drive the goats to Smiedbery market, 
and lay out the money they would fetch in freſh 
glaſs ware; and on his return to call his wife to 
a ſtrict account, and feign vehement anger for 
her negligence, in kalen the cattic to be ſtelen 
while he was aw: 

Vith this we Wenge ed there, the unfor- 
tunate colle kor of fre gments concegled himſelt. 
ia a copſe near the village, in longing e xpectation | 
of the hour of midnight, that he miglit rob him 
ſelf, When it {truck twelve he ſet out on his 
thief's errand, climbs over the low patſage-door, 
opens it within, and creeps ſoftly, under the 
pangs of a guilty conſcience, to the goat-houſe, 
| for he was apprehenſive his wife would catch 
him as he was executing his felonious deſign. 
Contrary to cuſtom, he found the goat-houſe 
door wide open, a circumſtance which agreeably 
afop pointed him, tor he diſcovered in this neg- 
leck 
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lect ſome pretence to varniſh his own under- 
taking. But in the goat-houſe all was void and 
empty, he could not grope out any thing that 
had the breath of life in its noſtrils, neither goat 
nor kid. In his firſt alarm, he conceived that 
he had been anticipated by a more dexterous 
thief, for misfortunes, he remembered, ſeldom 
come fingle. He ſunk down diſpirited upon the 
ſtraw, and gave himſelf entirely up to ſullen for- 
row, on the failure of this laudable attempt to 
ſet on foot his trade again. : 
Jane on her return from the prieſt had induſ- 
triouſly put her houſe in readineſs to receive her 
huſband with a ſavoury meal, to which ſhe bad 
invited the ſpiritual protector cf the ſex, who 
had promiſed to br'rg a can of table wine; in- 
tending to give | Srephen, when the good chear 
had warmed his heart, an acccunt of his wife's 
windfall, and to explain the conditions according 
to which he ſhould be allowed to partake. To- 
wards evening ſhe looked repeatedly from the 
window, then in her impatience ran out beyond 
the village, ſtood on tip-toe, and lifted up her 
floe-black eyes towards the road in great anxiety, 
on account of his long delay: as night advanced. 
ſhe was extremely alarmed ; her fears and appre- 
| henſions followed her to bed, and expelled ail 
thoughts of ſupper out of her head. Not a wink 
of ſleep cloſed her tear-ſwoln eyes til morning, 
when {he fell into a reſtleſs ſlumber. Poor Ste- 
phen in the goat-houſc did not ſeel a whit more 
comfortable; in his ſadneſs of heart, and for 
want of reſt, he thought the night would never 
be at an end: he was ſo low and crell-fallen, 


that he could nct find in his heart to knock at = 


his own door. At length, however, he ſcole out, 
rapped very gently, and in a faint-hearted voice 
whiſpered, « Pray riſe, dear wife, and open the 
door 
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© door to thy huſband. Jane no ſooner heard 
the ſound of his voice, than up ſhe ſtarted, 


like a nimble roe unfaſtened the door, and joy- 
fully claſped her huſband in her arms; but he 


returned her heart felt careſſes with great cold- 
neſs, and having ſet down his baſket, threw him- 
felf, in a fit of ſullenneſs, along the bench. His 
ſorrowful figure and countenance pierced his 
overjoyed wife to the heart. What grieves 
© thee, my dear Stephen? what is the matter 
© with thee 7 art thou not well ” He made no 


reply to her affectionate enquiry, but by ſighs 


and groans. She ſoon, however, drew from him 
the cauſe of his grief, for adverſity having ſoft- 
ened his heart, he could not any longer conceal 
the fatal accident from his tender-hearted con- 
fort. Hearing that Number-Nip had practifed 
this unlucky prank, the immediately gueſſed the. 
Eind intention of the ſpirit, and could not refrain 
from burſting out into a loud laugh —a liberty 
which Stephen would have ſeverely reſented in 
his more manful mood. But now he ſuffered her 
unſeaſonable levity to paſs unchaſtiſed, and only 
enquired anxiouſly after the goat and kids. This 
tickled his wife's diaphragm ſtill more, for the 


perceived the careful houſe-keeper had been pry- 
ing into every corner. Wha. doſt thou trouble 


1 thyſelf about my cattle for ?” ſaid ſhe; thou 
- © haſt not yet made the leaſt enquiry after the 


© poor children. The creatures are vonder in 


the paſture, and in no danger of running away. 
As tor Number-Nip's prank, do not take that 


© ſo much to heart, who knows how ſoon he or 
another may make us rich amends :?“ * Aye, 


thou mayeſt wait long enough for that, ſaid 
the diſheartened huſband. Little hed: for 


often comes at laſt,” retorted the merry-hearted 


wife. D not deſpair, Weben, though thou 
| c halt | 
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c haſt no glaſs and I no goat, yet we have four 
« fine children, and four {tout arms to maintain 


© them and ourſelves; this is all our wealth.“ 


Then Lord have mercy upon us! cried Ste- 


phen, in abſolute deſpondency; * if the cattle 


© are gone, go and drown the four brats, for to 
maintain them is what I cannot pretend to do.” 
— Why then I will,” rejoined Jane. 
At theſe words the friendly father confeſſor 
came in. He had liſtened without, and over- 


heard the whole dialogue; ſo he took up the 


word, read Stephen a long ſermon upon the text, 


Money is the root of all evil;' and aſter he had 


ſufficiently inculcated the law, he proclaimed the 
goſpel of the rich inheritance of his wife; drew 
the Italian letter out of his pocket, and interpreted 


to him, that the parſon for the time being was 


appointed executor of the will, and that he had 


already fafely received the legacy of his departed 


brother-in-law. 


Stephen ſtood up all the while as s ſtupid and 


aukward as a Chinele idol; he could do nothing 
| but nod his head from time to time, when, on 


mentioning THE HIGH AND MIGHTY REPUB= 
LIC OF VENICE, the prieſt reſpectfully took off 


huis hat. When he was become a little more 
matter of his thoughts, he eagerly embraced his 
faithful wife, and made her a ſecond declaration 
of iove, not leſs warm than the firſt; and, tho! 


it now aroſe from very different motives, Jane 


received it with equal kindneſs. From this mo- 
mentgtephen became the moſt pliant of huſbands, 


a tender father to his children, and withal a re- 
gular induſtrious houſe-keeper, for idleneſs had 
never been his failing, | 


The honeſt prieſt exchanged the gold by de- 


greses for ſterling money, and purchaſed a large 
farm, on which Stephen and Jane lived all their 


hve: es 
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lives. The ſurplus he lent at intereſt, and ma- 
naged the capital of his ghoſtly daughter as con- 
ſcientiouſly as if it had been the church- money, 
for which ſervice he received no other recom- 
pence but the ſurplice: Jane cauſed this badge 
of eccleſiaſtical pomp to be made fo rich and 
ſumptuous, that no archbiſhop need have been 
aſhamed to wear it. 

The affectionate mother, in her old age, had 
great joy from her children. Number-Nip's fa- 
vourite became a brave fellow, and practiſed the 
virtuous leſſons ſhe dictated, in the unlettered 
ee of her . 


LEGEND v. 
AFTER the Gnome had beſtowed his 3 


dower on mother Joan, he appeared no more for 
2 long time. The common people amuſed them- 
ſelves with abſurd ſtories, which the fancy of old 
houſe- wives, in winter evenings, ſpun out as long 
and as ſlender as the thread from their diſtaffs; 
but they were all idle inventions, and ſerved but 
to paſs the time. And, as for one perſon really 
poſſeſſed there are an hundred Lu kINSEs, an 
hundred ſanatics for one truly inſpired, and an 
hundred dieamers for one giſted with genuine 
ſccond ſiglit — to, for one authentic anecdote, 
there has ever gone about the neighbourhool of 
the Giant mountains an hundred lying reports, 
among the vulgar, concerning Number-Nip. It 


Was the Counteſs Cecilia, Voltaire's contempo- | 


rary and pu il,gfor whom the laſt interview with 
the ſpirit, in our days, was ieferved ; it took place 
Juſt befcre he dived, tor the laſt time, into the 

world below. 


This 


b, 
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This lady, charged with all the faſhionable 
aches and pains which the effeminate daughters 
of Teuto owe to the French kitchen of manners, 


was on a journey, with two healthy blooming 


daughters, to Carlſbad. The mother was ſo im- 
patient to try the virtues of the ſpring, and the 
daughters to enjoy the company, the dances, 
concerts and diverſions of the place, that they 
travelled day and night without ſtopping to re- 
poſe. It ſo happened that they entered the Gi- 
ant-mountains juſt at the edge of night. It was 


one of thoſe ſerene ſummer evenings when not a 
breath of air is ſtirring; the nocturnal ſky was 


thick beſet with ſparkling ſpars; the bright creſ- 
cent, whoſe milky light relieved the ſwarthy 
fades of the lofty pines, and a thouſand phot- 


phoreſcent inſects that ſported among the buſhes, 


conſpired, like fo many moving ſparks of fire, 
to illuminate one of the ſofteſt ſcenes of nature, 
though. the company in the coach enjoyed it but 
faintly for the ealy motion of the carriage, as 


it went ſteadily up hill, had lulled mama into a 


gentle ſlumber; and the daughters, as well as 


Mrs. Abigail, had each ſqueezed into a corner, 
anch were likewiſe dozing. But the wakeful john, 


who was mounted upon the lofty watch-tower of 
the coach-box, felt no inclination to ſicep: all 
tlie tories of Number-Nip, which, he had for- 


me rly devoured with ſuch cager attention, came 


ruſhing at once into his mind, now he was tra- 
verſing the ſtage where theſe adventures had 


happened; and he could have wiſhed with all his 
fovl never to have heard a tyllable about the mat- 
ter. Ah! how did he now long for the ſnug 


ſecurity of Preſlaw, where no fpirit eatily ven- 


tures ! From time to time he caſt a timid look 


on every fide; often ſweeping, with his half- 
cloſed eyes, the two- and- thirty points of the com- 


ka, 
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paſs in leſs than a minute” s time. When he eſpied 
any ſuſpicious appearance, a cold ſhudder ran 
down his back, and his hairs grew ſtiff like briſ- 


tles. He 3 would communicate liis 


apprehenſions to his brother poſtilion, and atk 
with great emotion if nothing walked now in the. 
mountain: and although the poſtilion enſured 
his ſafety by a deep driver: like oath, yet his heart 


ſtill miſgave him. 


After a long pauſe in the converſation, the 


poſtilion ſtopped the horſes, muttered ſomewhat 
between his teeth, and then went on again— 
then ſtopped—and fo ſeveral times. John, who 


bad now ſhut his eyes faſt for fear, omened no- 
thing good from theſe manceuvres: peeping up 
cautiouſly he faw, to his utter confuſion, ſtajk- 
ing on about a ſtone's throw before the coach, a 


jet-black figure, of a ſize exceeding that of man, 


crowned with a broad Spanyh tippet ; but what 
was the moſt ſuſpici ious circumſtance in its whole 
appearance, was its being without an head. If 
the coach balted, tlie bgure allo halted; and 
when the poſtihon drove on, it proceeded * 
” cried the 
cow-hearted pilot from the cach-box, in a faul- 
tering voice and up-ltand: ng hair. I do, in- 


"0 deed, ted ſomething,” an{wered the other in 


a low tone; but huſh, hoid your tonpue, Jam 


_« ſadly afraid we ſhall miſs cur way.” John for- 


tified himſelf with all the prayers he knew againſt 

evil ſpirits: with a long ſtring of pater-noflers 
and benedicites into the bargain, recking all the 
time with a cold ſweat. Ard, as a perſon afraid 


; of thunder raitts all the Leufe at mid night, while 


a. rumbling noite is yet afer ot, without gather— 
ing the leatt ccurage from ſociety, fo the faint- 
hearted coachman was impelled by the ſame in- 


ſtinct to ſcek the een of ly wpatby at leaſt 


from 
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from his fleeping miſtreſs; ſo he leaned over, and 
tapped britkly at the window. The yYawning 
Counteſs, out of humour at being diſturbed from 
ſo comfortable a nap, tharply demanded, „Who's 
© there? what is all that noiſe for ? „Tour 
© honour,” replied John, with a trembling voice, 
« beſo good as only juſt to look out at the win- 
dow; for, Lord have mercy upon us! there 
walks a man without an head cloſe beſide us!” 
— Blockhead as thou art,” replied the Counteſs, 
« of what is thy vulgar imagination dreaming? 
And if that was the caſe, continued ſhe in 
a tone of raillery, „a man without an head is no 
6 en, there are plenty in Breſlaw and other 
places.“ The damſels could nat this time re- 
liſh the wit of their honoured mama; their kearts 
palpitated with ſear; they prefied cloſe to the 
Old lady, trembling and crying out, Blefs s! 
„there is Number-Nip, the mountain ſpirit!' 

The old lady, wheſe theory diſfered widely from 
that of her daughter's concerning the inviſible 
world, and believed in no ſpirits but Hemm eforits 
and &p1 itz fort, fer to chide the giris for theſe _ 
low-bred prejudices: the proceeced to prove 

that all {tories of ghoſts and apparitions were the 
abortions of a gen 5 imagination; and explained 
the whole {rom natural appearances. 

ler eloquence was proceeding full gallop, when 
the black lizure that had diſappear? d for a few- 
moments out of John's view, emerged from 
among the b. aſhes, and advanced towards the road. 
It was now pl. in to be fen that John's eye had 

taken a falſe meafure—the man on foot had an 
| head as well as other people, only he did not 

wear it, according to the uſual faſhion, between 
his ſliould! TS, but carried it under his arm, jul 
as if it hid been a lap dog. This monſtrous 
' figure, only three ſtrides on, excited great con- 
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ſternation both within and without the coach. 


The young milles and the maid, who did not at 
other times preſume to make obſervations till the 


ladies had done, now ſcreamed all with one con- 


ſent, and let down the ſilk curtain to avoid ſeeing 
the figure, and hid their heads, like the oftrich 


when it is run down by hunters. Mama claſped 


her hands in ſilent agony; and this unphiloſo- 


phical movement gave room to ſuppoſe, that ſhe 


was filently recanting her confident aſſertions 


concerning the non-exiſtence of ſpirits. John, 


againſt whom the formidable figure in black 
ſeemed to be meditating ſome deſign, began, in 
the anguiſh of his heart, the ſalutation appointed 


to be addreſſed to all good ſpirits, 


Angels and Miniſters = = = - 


but, efore he could ſpeak it out, the monſter 
took his head from under his arm, and hurled it 


at John: it ſtruck him right on the forehead, 


and the blow was fo ſevere that he tumbled head- 
long from the box over the fore-wheel, and at 


the ſame inſtant the poſtilion was ſtretched in 
the duſt by a fevere ſtroke with a club; while 
the phantom uttcred theſe words from the hollow 


of his breaſt, in a ſolemn tone: © Take that from 
© Number-Nip, the warder cf the march.” Upon 
this the apparition mounting the ſaddle, began to 
laſh on the horſes up hill and down, over ſtock 


and ſtone—ſo that between the ratthng of the 


wheels and the ſnorti: nz of the horſes the ladics' 


ſcreams were entirely from ned. 


In a moment the company was enlarged by 
the addition of another perſon 3 a man on horfe- 
back paſſed very coolly belide the driver, with- 
out ſeeming to take the ſmalleſt notice of his 
wanting an head; and then he rode on before 


the coach, as ik he had been hired for that Pure 


pole. The black ligure did not ſeem to relith 
1 the 
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the ſociety; he turned the horſes into another 


road; the horſeman took the ſame: and however 
often the driver changed his courle, he could not 


get rid of his troubleſome companion, who fol- 


lowed as faithfully as if he had been tethered to 
the coach. This ſurpriſed him mnch, eſpecially 
as he remarked that the rider's fteed wanted a 
leg; notwithilanding which the three-foored Ro- 
ſinante moved very upright, and croſſed the ruts 
without making a ſalſe ſtep. The fwarthy pol- 


tilion began to grow a little uncafy: he was ap- 


prehenſive left his Number-Nip's part would be 
ſoon over, now the true e had him- 


ſelt entered upon the ſtage. 


After ſome time the rider turnin, his horſe 


rode cloſe up to the driver, and aſked, i inen voice 
of confidence, Whither away, countryman, 


without an head?” Whither away! whither 


© ſhou!d one go, but, as thou ſeeſt, where one's 
* noſe points? ?” retorted the poſtilion apparition, 


in a voice of timid defiance. * Very well! re- 


plied the horſeman, © let us fee, comrade, which 


way thy noſe points,” So ſaying he ſeized the 
reins, took the black figure by the middle, and 
daſhed him a: gainſt theground with ſuch "oe: that 


every bone in his body chattered; for the appa- 


rition had fleſſi and bone, as apparitions common- 
iy have. The maſk and drapery were preſently 
{tripped away, and out there came a well-propor- 
tioned curly-pated fellow, juſt of the thape of 


an ordinary man. The knave finding himſelf 
detected, and apprehenſive of the weight of his 
| adverfary $ filt—for he doubted not but the horſe- 
man was Number-Nip himſelf, whom he had 
ventured to perfonate—ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
and begged piteouſly for his life: « My good 


Lord of the Mountain, ſaid he, © have com- 


— 8 paſſion on a wretch who has been the ſhuttle- 
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cock of fortune all his days; who could never 
be what he would, but was always violently 
© tkrull out of the charatter he had ſtudied ; and 
who, now his exiſtence is annihilated among 
men, cannot even figure as a ghoſt,” 

This aditreſs was a word in ſeaſon. The ſpi- 
Tit was as much c: 1 with his rival, as whi- 
lom king Philip with the faiſe TOY or the 
Czar Bois with the monk Geitka, who acted 
the falſe eon In imitation of the Hirſch- 
berg mode of adminifiering juſlice, he would 
hive proc: DI hto inſtant execution, if his curio- 
tity had not ocen excited to learn the adventures. 
vi the maik. Get up, comrade,” he far, © and 

do as thou art bid.“ He tiien, having firſt drawn 
ont his korf.'s fourth leg from between his ribs, 
made up to the coach-door, and opened it, with 
ai intention of laluting the company. 

Dut the inſide of the carriage was ſtill as the 
grave; terror had ſo violently agitated the ladies“ 
tervous nen that the ſpirits had taken ſhelter, 
ene end all, from the external organs ot ſenſe, 
behind the counterſcarp of the ventricles of the 
- he arts whatever had life within the coach, from 
tie right honourable lady to the lacy” s maid, lay 
in a at » ſwoon. The horſeman, however, was 
at ro loſs wit to do in the caſe; he fetched his 
hat full of water from the rivulet that ran mur- 
muring along, ſprinkled the faces of the depart- 
ed ladies, held a {melling-bottle to their noſtrils, 
rubbed a little of the volatile ſpirits on their tem- 
ples, and by theſe mcans brought them once 
more to life. They opened their eyes one aſter _ 
another, and beheld at the conch- door a well- 
made man, of perfectly unſuſpicious appearance, 
whole tervices ſoon gained their confidence. 
© I am very ſorry, ladies,” ſaid he, addreſſing 
them very politely, « that you! ſhould have ſuffer- 
5 


7 
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« el ſuch an inſult within my juriſdiction, from 
© a raſer} in diſguiſe, who no doubt intended to 
rob Wu; bat you are no perfectly ſafe: I 
am Led Giantdale; allow me to attend you 
to my houſe, which is bat a little way of. 
Che Cbunteſs found this a very ſcaſonable ine. 
tationz lle accepted it with jay; Curly-pate 


was ordered to drive on, ant obevel with ſear- 
to bc rouſrcts In or der t O give the lalies time 


to rèecover from their k: 8 it, tue cavalier joined 
tae pot ſtilion, dir tin, him to turn firlt to the 
ri: zhit and the en to the left. Men while he re- 
murked, very jully, that the horfnan every now 
and then would call to him -fo:ne of the bats 
tat were hamming avout, and vive them ſecret 
o:der3, a remark that added not a; little to his 
apprehend 10115. | | ” 

la about an hour a Ka A Ppeane ed. at 4 dil- 


tance, then two, and laſtly four; then came up 


four hunters with lighted torches, who, as they 


ſaid, had been anxioufly ſeexing their maſter, 


and ſeemed glad to have met with him. The 


Countels by thi; time had recovered her equili- 
brium, and finding herſelf out of danger, ſhe 
thought of honeſt John, aud began to {ce} con- 


cerned for his fate. She communicated her fears 
to ey. protectors. who immediately diſpatched 
two of his huntſmen to ſeek the pair of over- 
thrown coin ides, and give them proper aſſiſtance. 


In a ſhort time the coach rolled under the duiky 


arch of a caſtie-gate into a lpacious court, aud 


ſtopped before a itately manſion that was illumi- 


nated throughout. The cavalier politely offered 


the Counteſs his arm, and led her into the draws 


ing-room, where he introduced her to a nume- 
rous company. The young ladies were much 


_ diſtreſſed at the idea of appearing among ſuch 


a ſplendid circle i in their travelling m_—_ 
| 3 4 15 After 


| 
| 
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After the firſt mutual teſtimonies of politencſy 
the company fell into a number of little group, 
ſome ſitting down to play, and others amuſing 
themſelves with converlation. The adventure was 


warmly diſcuſſed, and, as generally happens in 


the relation of paſt dangers, it was wrought up 
into a little epic, in which mama would willingly 
have alligned to herſelf the character of heroine, 


if ſhe could have reafor;od away the ſmelling- bot- 


tl: of the attentive horſeman, and its effects. Not 
long after their arrival the polite hoſt introduced 
a p:rivn, wao came, ne ſaid, juſt as ſeaſonably 


as if he had been called in on purpoſe: this was 
a phyſician, who immediately began to make en- 


quiries concerning the Counteſs' and the young 
Jacies' ſtate of health; felt their pulſes, and 


wit! a ſignificant countenance ſtarted a number 


of ſuſpicious ſymptoms. Though the old lady, 


all things conſidered, found herfelf as well as be- 
fore the accid-nt, the idea of ne gave her 
great alarm, for, in ſpite of all her aches, ſne 
was as much attached to her crazy carcaſe as one 


com: money is to an old coat, 8 F3eY is 10 eaf 


that you 14 it abde reluctantly, though it be 
threalbare. Zy the phyſician's preſcription (5 
ſwallowed large doſes of febrifage powders; and 
the buxom girls mult pe rforce follow the exam- 
ple of their anxious mother, By too ready com- 
pliance patients make rigid doctors. The blood- 


thirlty Theophraſtus now inſiſted on taking me 


blood, and, in default of his aid de camp the ſur- 
geon, drew out his red ribband, and the Counteſs, 
yielded without reluctance to this boaſted preler- 


vative againſt all diſagreeable effects of terror; 


nor would ſhe have refuſed, if his demands for. 
the ſecurity of her health had riſen to a clyſter. 
Happily he did not recommend this heroic ap- 

155 Praten, it certainly would have reduced the 
5 baſhſu! 
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baſhſul miſſes to deſperation; for nothing ſhort 


of the doctor's eloquence 4 mother's authority 


could overcome their fear of the ſteel tooth of 
the flew, and bring them to ſet their foot into 
warm water. The roſy lymph of the mother, 
and the purple balſam of health from the veins 
of the daughters, now trickled apace into the 


filver baſon. Abigail's turn came next: and 


though the woes ſhe was ſo terrified at the 
ſight of blood, that the ſmalleſt prick with a 

needle generally threw her into hyſterics, 
the inexorable phyſician would hearken to no 
proteſtations; fo he barbarouily ſtripped the 


 tocking from the maiden's taper leg, and treated 


her w tt as much care and 1kill as ker betters. 
arce was this chirurgical operation perform- 


ec, wan ſupper was announced; a ſumptuous 


fealt was ſerved up. IRE {2 tables were deco- 

rited with bl. te up to the very cornice: a noble 
ere IV O71 the neiglibouring apartment, 
elped the guc is down with the exquilite ra- 
cats and generous wines. After the diſhes 


were removed, the major-domo arranged the 
„ dellert, couſiſting of rocks and 


mountains of fv PCRCUtS, and Yum tragacanth, 
he puer ic wir of the Contectinaer, witch can 
ach mate readily ſutisty rhe palate. or the eye 
than the e 0 mg, i 2d e ee the 


43 Are often en to paride 01 ; the tas] es of the 
QT AL: The Counteſs did not ſail to obſerve the 
ccitly entertainment in ent admiration. She 
turned to the gentleman nent ber in the blue rib- 


bank who, according to lie gun account, was 


a Bohemian novieman, and cagerly enquired 
1 at ws dae Oocaſion of 5 great Teaft celebrated 


here to-Uay; and was informed, © there wag 
. nothing extraordinary; it was only a focial 
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© meal for a party of old acquaintance, who had 
© met here by accident.“ She was much ſur- 


prized, eſpecially as ſhe had never heard a word 


of the rich and hoſpitable Lord of Giantdale, 
either in Breſlaw or any other place; and how- 
ever carefully ſhe called to mind the pedigrees of 
peers and nobles, of which the had laid up an 


ample ſtock in her memory, ſh2 could not re- 
collect any ſuch title. She attempted to get from 


the hoſt himſelf a ſolution of her difficulty; but 
he evaded her enquiries fo adroitly, that ſhe 
could never come to cloſe quarters with him upon 


the ſubject. He purpoſely broke off the genea- 


logical thread, and drew the converſation towards 
the airy regions of the ſpiritual world. Among 
people that can be entertained with the common 


run of ghoſt and apparition ſtories, it ſeldom | 


happens that the party 1s ſoon broken up; nor 1s 


there ever felt any want of ſpeakers on this co- 


pious ſubject, or of an attentive audience. 


A-well-fed canon was able to relate many fur--: 


prifing {tories of Number-Nip: the truth of 


them was eagerly combated, and as eagerly ſup- 
ported. The Counteſs, who. found herſelf juſt 
in her element whenever ſhe could aſſume the di- 
dactic tone, and march forth in battle array againlt 

| prejudices, placed herſelf at the head of the phi- 
loſophical party, and dreadſully embarraſſed, by 
her ſcepticiſm, a paralytic privy counſellor, who 5 
had nothing pliant about him but his tongue, and 
who took upon himſelf to be the attorney general 
of Number -Nip. My own ſtory, continued the 8 
lady, is an evident proof that every thing re- 
ported of that celebrated ſpirit is an empty 
dream. Did he hold his abode in the moun- 
tains here, and had he the noble qualities aſ- 


* 


cribed to him by idle ſtory-tellers, he would 


never have ſuffered a raſcal to moleſt us at the 
| 1 N | 


4 
1 
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e expence of his own reputation. But, poor 
* teal ſpirit! how could he fave his honour? 
And had it not been for the generous aſſiſtance 
« of my Lord Giantdale, the audacious villain 
might have executed his deſign againſt us, with- 
© out lett or impediment.” The maſter of the 
houſe had hitherto taken but an inconſiderable 
{hare in theſe philoſophical debates: he now en- 
gaged in the converſation, and obſerved, that 
the Counteſs had entirely depopulated the world 
of ſpirits;—* The whole creation of fancy has 
vanithed before your arguments, like a miſt 
from before the rifing ſun. You have in par- 
ticular ably ſhewn the non-exiſtence of the 
ancient inhabitant of theſe regions, and his ad- 
vocate, the privy counſellor, has been quite 
ſilenced. Yet | think a few objeQtions might 
be urged againſt your laſt obſervation. How 
if the fabulous ſpirit had really a ſhare in 
4 « reſcuing you from the hands of the robber in 
ditguiſe? How it my fair neighbour, when he 
undertock to bring you into a place of ſafety, 
© hid choſen to aſſume my appearance, in order 
© to avoid giving you any alarm? And ſuppoſe. 
mould] tell you, that I have not ſtirred a ſtep 
« from this good company, as, being maſter of 
-6-the houſc, could not in common politeneſs 
to- night ? — that you were brought to my reſi- 
i 5 by a ſtranger, who is now no where to 
« be ſound ?—In this manner then it were poſſi- 
ble that the neighbouring ſpirit had actually 
fed his bonour; and 3 it would follow, 
„that he is not the mere creature of the brain 
'« that you w ould make him.” | 
| his addrets a litttle difconcerted the hiloſo- 
8 p' ical Counteſs; her fair daughters laid down 
il their knives in evident confternation, and then 
 looke! deuten a't Py at their hoſt i in order to read in 


his 
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his eyes whether this was ſaid in jeſt, or ſcriouſly 


intended. A ſtricter examination of the pro- 
blem was precluded, by the arrival of the reco- 


vered ſervant and poſtilion: of whom the latte 


teſtified no leſs j Joy at the fight of his four horſes 
in the ſtable, than the former on being ſhown 
into the dining-room, and finding bis miltreſs 
ſafe, and in ſuch comfortable phight. In the 
exultation of his heart he drew the chief inftru- 


ment of the miſchief out of his pocket, namely, 


the monſtrous Saracen's head of the _ in 
black, which had felled him to the ground, 2 

effectually as the burſting of a bomb. The exa- 
mination of the head was committed to the phy- 


ſician. However, without ſubjecting it to bis 


anatomical knife, he inſtantly recognized it for 
an huge hollowed gourd filled with ſand and 


| ſtones, and worked up into a Oy groteſque 


figure, by the addition of a wooden ney: and a 


long flax beard. 


The company did not break up til the morn- 


ing was beginning to dawn. The ladies were 


conducted to ſtate- beds with ſuperb hangings 
and delicate counterpanes; they had no ſconer 


ſtretched themſelves upon the down, than a2 
ſound ſleep fell upon them, and the imagination 
could not even work up tie terrifying phantoms 


that figured in the ghoſt ſtories they had beard, 


into a puppet- ſhew of terrifying dreams. It was 
far in the day when mama awaked; ſhe imme- 
diately rang for her maid, and te the young 


ladies, who gaped and ſtretched, and weuld fain | 
have tried a nap upon the other check; but the 


Counteſs was fo eager to try the healing powers 


of the Carlibad water, that ſhe could not be in- 
duced, by the moſt preſſing invitation of ber 


hoſpitable entertainer, to itop another day, how- 
ever deſirous che miſles were to enjoy the ball, 


which 
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which he promiſed them upon that condition. 
They therefore prepared for ſetting forward im- 
mediately after breakfaſt. In their gratitude for 
the friendly reception they had expericnced in 
the caſtle of my Lord Giantdale, who did not 
omit to accompany them to the extremity of his 
domain, they took their leave, with a firm pro- 
miſe to pay their reſpects to him on their return. 

No ſooner had the Gnome arrived back at his 
caſtle, than he ſummoned Mr. Curly-pate to an 
examination: that gentleman had been furnithed 

with lodgings in a Tubterrancous « ungeon, and 
he had ſpert the night i in fearful expectation of 
the things that were to come to paſs. * Vile 
© miſcreant!? laid the indignant ſprite, as he was 
brought in, © what ſhould hinder me from tramp- 
0 ling thee to pieces in my anger, for attempting 
in my territories a piece of villainy, calculate 
to throw ſo much obloquy upon my name? 
© 'Thy hide, be aſſured, ball pay for thy audla- 
city. — High and mighty regent of the Giant- 
© ntountains,” anſwered flyboots, very covily, 
* however excluſive may be your pretenſtons to 
this domain, and I by no means preſume to 
0 queſtion your title, tell me, I pray, where I 
© raay find the code of laws which it ſeems I 
© have unfortunately tranſgreſſed. It is fure!y 

due to your nice ſenſe of juitice to gran ;t me a 
« fiir trial before you condemn me.” 

This anſwer, and the ſhrewd ſubt erfuge which 
the priſontr aimed at by his quibbling objection, 
and the ſelf-poſſeſſion with which he {Lated — 
prognoſticated no common character. In this 
expectation the rigorous judge abated ſomewhat 
of his reſentment, a and replied, * My laws are no 

© other than thoſe which nature has already in- 
«© ſcribed on thy heart — but, that thou maye!t 
not complain of being condemned unheard, 
0 proceed, 
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proceed, and freely confeſs who thou art, and 
what induced thee to come hither to range and 
riot as a ſpectre on my mountain. 50 ſhall I 
judge thee as I find thee.“ This the culprit 


was right glad to hear, in hopes, by a faithful 
relation of his adventures, to talk away the threat- 
ened vengeance of the ſprite, or at leaſt to mi- 
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tigate the puniſhment. 


« Once,” he began, © in my early days, "PETR 
by the name of Poor Robin; by the occupa- 
tion of an honeſt purſe.maker in a country 
town I gained a miſerable livelihood; for there 
is no profeiſion that keeps a man fo low as 
honeſty. Although my purſes had a ready fale, 
becauſe the report went abroad that they kept 
money well, the maker having a lucky hand, 
as being a ſeventh ſon; yet this idea was con- 
tradicted by my own caſe, for my purſe con- 


tinued always as empty as a conſcientious ſto- 


mach on a fait-day : and if wy cuitomers found 
their gold to keep well in the purſes they bought 


from me, neither the lucky hand of the maker, 


in my opinion, nor tie goodnels of the work, 


were any way concerned in the matter; I im- 


pute the ads antage ſotely to the materials f 
my purſes, for they were all of leather; and 


you muſt know, fir, that your leathern purſe. 
always holds monty faſter than an open fits 


purſe. The man that is ſatisficd with a "OY 
thern purſe is not eaſily a ſpendthrift, but one 


that, as the ſnying goes, knows how to keep 
his purſe-(trings tight now your iranſparevt 


purſes of ſilk or gold twiſt are never out of the 


« fingers of your prodigals; ; and then what on- 
c der if they run out like a leaky catk at an hun- 


dred holes? and though you pour ever to much 
in, ſtill they will always be empty. | 


Te” My father earnelt 1 inculcatcd into all bis 


£ * {even | 
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ſeven lads this golden maxim: Children, what- 
ever you do, do it in earneſt. So I drove on 
my trade with great zeal and perſeverance, but 
without bettering my condition. There came 
a dear time, war, trouble, and counterfeit coin, 
into the country. My brother purſe-makers 
thought, Baſe coin, baſe goods; but I faid to 
myſelf, Honeſty is always the beſt policy; ſo 

I parted with true wares for falſe money; la- 
boured hard, till I brought myſelf to the beg- 
gar's crutch; was expelled from the guild, cait 
into the debtor's priſon ; and, as my creditors | 
refuſed to maintain me any longer, baniſhed 


out of the country. 


« On my pilgrimage to miſery and hunger I 
was met by one of my old cuſtomers, mount- 


ed on a ſtately ſteed: he called out to me in an 
inſulting tone, Thou cobler! thou bundle of 


rags! thou haſt, I ſee, but half learned thy 


trade; thou canſt blow up the bladder, and 
not fill it; make the pot, and not cook in it; 


thou halt leather, but never a laſt; thou makeſt 


capital purſes, but haſt not a ſous to put in 


them. Hearken, comrade, replied I, thou haſt 


a wretched aim, thy arrows none of them hit 


the mark, Doſt thou not know that there are 


many things in the world that fit, and yet are 


not together? many a man has a ſtable, and no 


horſe; a barn-floor, and no corn to threſh; 


pantry, and no bread; a cellar, and no 3 "FA 
and fo, according to the proverb, one has the 


' purſe, and another the gold. Aye, but the 


would be better together, quoth he — if thou 
wilt come *prentice to me, Iwill put the finiſh- _ 
ing-hand to thee; and as thou already under- 
ſtandett ſo well the making of purſes, PII teach 
thee how to fill them, for I am a money- maker 
by trade; ö and as both profethons agree ſo well, 
0 thoſe 
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thoſe that carry them on ſhould go hand in 
hand. Very well, faid I, I accept your offer, 
provided you have the management of a lawful 
mint, where the money is coined for the uſe 
of a free city or ſovereign ſtate ; but if you coin 
on your own bottom, it 1s neck-breaking work, 
and commonly ends at the gallows, and fo I 
waſh my hands of the concern. Faint heart 
never won fair lady, returned he—he that fits 
by the meat and never helps himſelf, deſerves 
to ſtarve. What, pr 'ythee, is the difference 
whether thou dieſt by hunger or of ſuifocation ? 


Every man muit die at }; ut — The difference IS, 


interrupted I, that in the one caſe you die like 
an hone!t man, in the other like a malefactor. 


Mere . nn exclaimed he: what harm 


can there! be in (t; amping a mark upon a o it of 
metal? Ephraim the Jew ® has ſtamped penty 
with the fame mark us ours: wiat is lawful {Or 
one man to do, can oe no fin in another. 

© In thort, the man's way was ſo perfuaſive, 
that I could not heip Om ting his pPropotat. 

I foon became expcrr at the bufneis, and, in 


obedtenge to my © ner's unt das, drove it 


on with folra while I was at it. The making 


of money I found far more profitable than the 


rn: iking of purſes, But, wh: ile we were goin * 
on with all 3 ſucests, the jralouty of trade 


was awakened. Ephraim raifed a violent per- 
ſecution apuinſt his brethren of the craft; the 


traitor never reſted tilt we were detected; and 
the trivial circumſtance that we were not free 


of the trade, like mater Ephraim, brought us 
to be ſentenced to hard labour 26 the lortitica- | 


tions tor life... | 


# The revier may amber fron the tent; that l e hed” 
the coinage for Ionic of the German ſtates and towns. 7. 
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© Here I lived ſome years, after the rules of 
the order of the penitential brotherhood 3 till 
a good angel, who happened to croſs the coun- 
try in order to ſet all ſtout healthy priſoners 
free, opened the priſon- door to me. This good 
angel was no other than a recruiting officer, 
who called me to the nubler vocation of fight- 
ing for my ſovereign, inſtead of trundling 
wheel-barrows in his fervice. I was happy in 
the exchange: I reſolved to become a ſoldier 
in earnelt, was always foremoſt in the aſſault, 
and in caſe of a retreat the nimbleneſs of my 
heels prevented the enemy from ever overtaking 

me. Fortune now feemed to ſmile: I was 
ſoon advanced to the hea of a troop of horſe, 


and was in great hopes of higher promotion. 


Bur being one «day ſent out a foraging, | follow - 
ed my orders with ſuch {crupulous punctuality, 
that I emptied not on 'y granari2s and barns, 
bur the cheſts and. coffers N of houſes and 


churches that fell in my beat. Uniucsily it 


was a friend's country, ſo it © Saeed great 
outcry, Malicious people went fu tar as to call 
it a marauding expedition. 1 was brought to 
a court-martial, anc t: ntenced to run the; gaunt- 


let through a 3 of ſifteen hundred men. 


Having thus been diſcharged from the honour- 


able prof-ilion in which I had hoped to make 
my fortune, I could think of no reſource 
but to return to my firſt occupation. But T 
bad neither money to purchaſe a {tuck of len- 
ther, ner inclination to work. As 1 tupp” {cd. 
myſelf to have an undoubted property in my 
old goods, ſeeing I had fold them below their 
value, I reſolved to recover them, and that 


without diſpute or altercation z and tho? ey | 


u ere now a little the worſe foe the ws car, they 
would in ſome meaſure make up my lot: So 


* 1 begun 
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T began to found people's pockets; and jurl,;- 

ing every purſe I could feel ro be one of my 
0411 manufatture, condemned them for la- 
ful prizes. Thus I had, Moreover, an oppor- 
tunicy of recovering a good part of my own 
monev, for, although it had buen cried dow n, 
it paſſed as current as ever. My occupation 


throve for 4 time; I viſited markets and fairs 


in divers capacities ſometimes as a Cav. er, 
ſometimes a3 a merchant, ſomstimes as 2 giptey. 
I had ſtudied my 7 ſo weil, and my band 
was become fo nimble and certain, that I vever 


_matl2 a falſe gripe. This mode of life {Tuned 


me excetdingly: I found myivit in good bread, 
and retolved to go on; but the capric2 of my 


ſtars never faſfe rei me be what I wiſhed 
One Frankfort fair I fell in love with a rich 


corn-factor's purſz, rar was as big with gold 


as its owner's bell with greaſe. But, f from the 


helpleſſneſs of the we tzhty bag, my gripe fail 
ed; I was catched in the fact, ſccured, and 
brought to trial, under the odlious character of 
a cut-purſe, t though [ by no means deſęrved the 
title in a di honourab'e  fenfe, 1 had formerly, 
in truth, cut purſe; enough, but I never cut 


away any man's money. bag, as the accuſa- 


tion ran, but all that I had taken came into 
my hand of their own accord, as it they were 


returning to their rightful owner. Theſe dit- 


tinctions, however jult, availed me nothing z 
I was ſet in the ſtocks, and my ill ſtars decreed 


that I ſhould be a ſecond time ſentenced to be 
flogged out of my ſtation. I, however, watch- 
ed my opyortunity, flipped quietly out of pri- 
ſon, and fo waved the troubletome ceremony. 


© | was now quite undetermined to what I 
fliould betake myſelf to ward off hunger—I 


failed in my very attempt to become a be gar. 


; For 
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For ſcarce had I aſſumed that char Aer, when 
the police in Leignitz took me under its wing, 
and, under the othcious pretext of providing 


for me, forced me to an occupation that went 


againſt my heart. With ſome hazard and dif- 
ficulty Jeſcaped from this rigid juriſdiction, 
which takes upon it to keep the whole world 
in pupilage; ior my rule has at all times been, 
Never get into a ſcrape awith the palice. I therefore 
2voided cities, and roved about the country, 
as a Citizen of the world at large. It happened 
that the Counteſs paſſed through the very ham- 
let where I had taken up my abode; ſomewhat 
about the coach was broken, and mull be mend- 
ed bel ore the company could proceed: I joined 


the idle crowd, u hom curioſity collected to gape 


at the ſtrange gentry, and formed an acquaint- 
ance with the theepith fervant, who, in the 
ſimplicity of his heart, eutruſted to me his ap- 
prehenſions on your account, Mr. Number- 


Nip, as they thould now crofs the mountain 


in the night, in conſequence of the delay oc- 
caſioned by the accident. This ſuggeſted the 
ea of turning to advantage the cowardice of 
the party, ad trying my t talents in the capa- 
city of an apparition. I flipped into the dwel- 


ling-houſc of my landlord and patroa, the pariſh 


clerk, who happened juſt then to be abſent, I 


brit laid hold of the black gown, his robe of 
office, at the ſame moment the gourd, that 
ſerved for thef ornament of the cup-board, at- 
tracted my notice. I hus accoutred, and pro- 
vided with a ſturdy cudgel beſide, be took 
myſelf to the wood, and there fitted up my 
malk. What uſe [ made of it you already 


know. That I ſhould have happily executed 


the maſter-{troke of my whole lite but for your 


intervention, Can | admit of little doubt? the 
38 | 
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game indeed was already won. After getting 
rid of the two cowarily louts, my intention 
was to drive the carriage deep into the wood: 
there, without doing the ladies the ſmalleſt in- 
jury, to open a little ee E for the ex- 


change of the black cown, which, conſidering | 


the ſervice it had rendered we, was of no tri- 
vial value, for the Counte(s's purte and trinkets; 


and then, withing the company a tafe Journey, 


to take a polite farewel. 


Jo ſay the truth, fir, my fears ſrom you 
were ihe lea{t of my thoughts. The world is 
arrived at iuch a pitch of inſidelity, that one 


cannot quiet children now-a-days with your 
name; and if a faint heart, like the Countels's 
ſervant, or an old woman hepin: | her ſpinning- 


| wheel, did not now and then talk of you, the 
world would have long fince loſt all remem- 
brance of ſuch a perſonage. I thought whoever 


choſe might be Number- Nip: 1 am now, in- 
dee, better informed, and and inyſelf in your 


power. But, as I have ſurrendered at difere- 
tion, I am in hopes that my ſincer2 confeſſion 
will ſomewhat mitigate your anger. It were 
a ſmall matter, fir, to you to n nake an honeſt. 


man of me. Were you but to diimits we with 
a viaticum out of your brewer's copper; — or 


pluck me a ſcore of iloes out of your garden 
hedge, as you did for the hungry traveller, 
who, though he bit away one of his teeth at 
your fruit, found all the foes metamorpheſed 
into little balls of gold z—or if you would make 

me a preſent of one of the eight golden ſkittles 


you lave let, ſince you gave the ninth to the 


{tud-nt from Prague for beating you at bowls; 
—or only your milk-pan, which chang TOS curds — 
into gold z—or, if | deferve puniſhment, beat 
me, as you did the ſlioc- maker, with a 2 5 85 
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rod, and then give it me as a me morial of the 
adventure, according to the ſtory the lads of 


my fortune were made at once. Truly, fir, 

could you but feel human neceſſities, you would 

acknowledge it to be a very hard matter for 
* thoſe to be honeſt who are in want of all things: 
© when, for inſtance, you are pinched by hun- 
* ger, and have not a maravedi in your pocket, 
© it is an heroic pitch of virtue to forbear ſteal- 
ing a roll from the ſtock of bread which ſome 
© Creelus of a baker expoſes at his window—for 
neceſſity, as the proverb ſays, has no law.?“ 
Get thee gone, vagabond ' exclaimed the 
Gnome, when Curly-pate had ended, „as far as 


£ 

4 

© the laſt tell of you, as they fit hammering ſoles 
“ 

* 

o 


feet can carry thee, and aſcend the gallows, 


the ſummit of thy fortune! Upon this he dif- 
charged his priſoner with a luſty kick. — The 


latter rejoiced at eſcaping fo eaſily, and ms 
ed his powers of pertuaſion, which, as he ſup- 


poſed, had for this time extricated him from a 
very ticklith fituation. He made a forced march 


do get out of reach of the rigorovs ſovereign of 
the mountain, and in his haſte left luis black gown 


behind him. With all his ſpeed, however, it 
ſeemed as if he never ſtirred from the {potz he 


had conitantly the lame landſcape in view, Ex- 


eopring that he had loſt fight of the anke 5 re 


| he had been confined. 'W eary with this conti- 
nual running round the ſame circle, he ſtretched 
himſelf under the ſhadow of a tree to take a lit- 
tle repoſe, and wait ſor _ tray er, ho might 
ſhew him the way lere be feilt into a found 
ſleep: when he aw raked thick darkiuels. encom- 


aſſed him on all ſides. Ho tecollected per icy 


| well that he had gone to "_ 8 Þ Wye ter 225 ng TH = lrCey 
but hte could hear now: ML CIIBU yO07 5:6 wind 


among the leaves, Yor could le perceive any "Kar 
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twinkling through the boughs, nor the ſmalleſt 
glimmering of light. He ſtarted up in his firſt 
alarm, but an unknown power held him faſt, and 
the motion he made produced a noife like the 
rattling of chains: he now perceived that he was 
in irons, and imagined himſelf to be in Number- 


Nip's dominions, many thouſand fathoms under 


ground, an idea that threw him into a violent 
conſternation. 


In a few hours there was ſome appearance of 


day, but the light ſhone very faintly through an 
iron grate in the wall. Without exactly know- 
ing where he was, the cell did not ſeem perfectly 
new to him. He was in hopes the gaoler would 


come to him, but in vain. One tedious hour 
' ſucceeded anctherz hunger and thirſt tortured. 


the captive : he began to make a neife, rattling 
bis chains, knocking againſt toe v. 1, and crying 


out pitrouſly for help; he heard human voices 


near at hand, but no pe -rſon- would op2n the door 


of his cell. At length the gaoler, having armed 
himſelf with a prayer againtt ghoſts, undid the 
door, croſſing Limfelf devoutly, and exorciüng 5 
the devil, who he imagined was making a diſ- 


turbance in the empty gavl. But upon a nearer 


examination of the ſorcery, he recognized bis 
run-a-way priſoner, the cut purſe, and Curlyp te: 


at the ſame inſtant fluted his old friend the gac oler 
of Leignitz. It was now evident that Number- 
Nip had taken the ade: untage of his nap to expe- 


dite him unperceived to bis old lodgings: 


So, Mr. Curlypate, are you caught again in 
your cage? how the devil didſt thou contrive 
to get here, mant' Why, at the dor to 
be ture,” replicd the gaol-bird; © I am quite 


* 
c 
c 

_ weary of rambling, 10 | tkoufbt | would e'en 
« return to you for a quiet birth: T am in great 
6 * you will be ſo good as to allow me my 


ola 
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© old quarters.” As it was impoſſible to explain 
how the priſoner had gut back into his cell, or 
who had faſtened the irons upon him; Curly- 
pate, feeling no deſire to make public his adven- 
ture on the mountain, continued boldiy to main- 
tain that he had returned of his own accord, as 
having the gitt of going in and out of places, 
however ſecured by locks and bolts, and putting 
on or off his fetters at pleaſure. The mapiltrates 
were moved, by this ſceming ſubmiſſion, to for- 
give him the Bogging that was his due; they only 
impoſed Wr him the talk of trundling a wheel- 
barrow for the benefit of the ſtate, till he ſhoutd 
think proper to flip oF his irons — But it has ne- 
ver been reported that he has made any uſe of 
the kind permiſſion, 
The Ceuntefs in the mean time arrived ſaſe, 
and in good plight, at Cariſbad. I be firit thing 
ſhe did, was to Call in the phy ſiciam of the wells, 
in order to hold a contuitation with Jin on the 
ſlate of her beaith, and to ſettle the pl:in for 
taking the waters. It was not long before the 
A Dr. Spree m. who would not 
hare exchanged the golden fpring of Carlibad for 
Piſon, the river of Paradite, itepped into the 
-pyartment: © Good doctor, your ſervant, we are. 
© happy to ſee you,” exclaimed mama and both 
the miles, in voices of intimacy and friendthip. 
© You have out-gone us, continued the former; 
we ſuſpected this to be the caſe at my Lord 


„Giantdale's; but why did not you tell us there, 


6 you nauphty man, that 71 were the phyßeian 
© of the will? — . Ah! doctor! interrupted 
Dliſs Harriet, verily believe you have cut my 
© ve through and through: my foot gives me 
ſuch pain, that I muit e'en hobbie by the help 
of a crutch, and am terribly afraid I ſhall not 
be in a condition to dance this ſcaſon.“ The 


doctor 


«K K „„ 
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doctor ſtarted in ſurprize, then pauſed to conſi- 
der; but could not recollect ever to have ſeen 
the ladies beſore. © You mult doubtleſs,” he re- 
- plied with a ſimper, * miſtake me, ladies, for 


« ſome other perſon. I really have not the ho- 
nour of being perſonally known to you. My 


and during the ſeaſon I never on any account 

ſtir from this place.” The Counteſs was at a 
loſs to conceive the meaning of the doctor's ſtre- 
nuous denial of himſelf : at laſt ſhe concluded it 
mult be with an intention very contrary to the 

ractice of*his colleagues—to decline his fee for 
the ſervices he had rendered them. So ſhe pro- 
ceeded with a ſmile, © Indeed, doctor, your de- 
6 licacy is exceſſive; but it ſhall not prevent me 
© from conſidering myſelf as your debtor, and 
© acknowledging my obligations for the kind 
t aſſiſtance you have afforded us.“ She then forced 
a gold ſnufi-box upon him, which the phyſician, 
however, would receive only as a fee before- 


c 
Lord Giantdale is not among my acquaintance; 
c 
4 


hand; and, leſt he thould diloblige a good pati- 


ent, he no longer contradicted her. He moreover 
eaſily ſolved the riddle to his own ſatisfaction, 
by ſuppoling the whole family to be infected with 
a ſpecies of vapours, in which ſtrange and in- 
comprehenfible flights of the imagination are by 


no means uncummon — fo he ee plenty 


of mild evacuants. 


Doctor Springsſeld v waz none of your heavy 


helpleſs phyſicians, who poſiaſs no other talent 


for conciliating their Fim hearts, beſides 


praiſng their own pills and ec ckuarics. He was 
well verſed in the fecret of ext; tarating; the ſpi- 
rits, by a number of little auccd ores 3 and could 


retail the news of the day with infinite addreſs... 
In going his round of viſits, after he had parted 
from the Counteſs, he recounted in cry beds 

chamber | 
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chamber he entered the ſingular interview with 
his new patient. The ſtory improved upon re- 
petition : he ſometimes humorouſly repreſented 
the Counteſs as diſordered, ſometimes as a per- 
ſon gifted with ſecond fight. The company 
were eager to become acquainted with ſo ex- 
traordinary a character; and the Counteſs Ce- 
cilia became the table-talk of the day. The firtt 
time ſhe made her appearance in the rooms, 
with her beautiful daughters, all the world 
crouded to have a fight of them. But how were 


the ladies aſtoniſhed, to find the whole party 


here to whom they had been introduced to lately 
at the caſtle of my Lord Giantdale ! They were 
firſt of all ſtruck by the Bohemian nobleman in 
the blue ribband, the reverend belly of the canon, 
and the paraiytic privy counſellor. They ex- 
prefied their ſatisfaction at being faved the auk- 
ward ceremony of curtleying to ſtrangers, fer 
there was not a ſingle unknown face in the 


room. The aſtable old lady addrefled herſelf 


firſt to one, and then to ancthier, calling each b 


his proper name and title. She taiked much of 

my Lord Giantdale, and frequently referred to 
the converſation they had carried on at his hoſpi- 
table board; but was confounded at the cold be- 


haviour of a company, which but a little while 


before had behav ed to her with fo much cordia- 
lity. She very naturally fel! upon the idea, that 
it was a concerted ſcheme, and that my lord him- 
ſelf would wind up the joke, by unexpectedly 


making his appearance. However, the was de- 


termined he ſhould not enjoy the triumph of a 


victory over her ſagacity : ſo ſhe pleaſantly pro- 
| pared to the crutch-proped privy counſellor, to 


let his four legs in motion, and ſtart the peer 


from his biding-place. 995 


„ 
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This converſation, in the opinion of the whole 
company, a 
overſtrained Imagination. They all expreſſed 
their compaſſton for her ſituation; unanimouſly 


agreeing that ſhe was a. ſenſible woman, without 


any thing extravagant in her ideas, except when 
her fancy took the road over the Giant-moun- 
tains. The Counteſs on her part, from the nod- 
ding and winking of the ring of critics that ſur- 
rounded her, foon ſaw that ſhe was eyed with a 
ſtrewd ſuſpicion of her diſeaſe having ſhifted 
cut of her limbs into her head. She thought 


the beſt way of removing ſo injurious a prejudice 
was, to relate, at length, her adventure upon 
the Sileſian borders. She was heard with the 
attention uſually beſtowed upon a tale that en- 


tertains for a moment, but of which not a ſylla- 


ble is believed. Thus the experienced the for- 


tune of the propheteſs Caſſandra, to whoſe ad- 


raonitions Apollo had rendered every Trojan 


ear deaf, as a puniſhment for her refuſal to com- 


ply, according to her agreement, with his amor- 


_ ous wiſhes.—“ Strange indeed” exclaimed the 
whole company with one voice, at the ſime time 


caſting a ſignificant glance towards Dr. Springs- 
feld; who ſecretly ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, 


and vowed in his own mind not to diſmiſs the 


patient from under his care, till the waters ſhould _ 


have waſhed every trace of the romantic Giant- 
mountains clean out of her imagination. The 
ſpring in the mean time performed all the doctor 
or the patient expected from it. The Counteſs, 
- perceiving that her ftory wet with ſmall credit 


among the liraclites of Carlſbad, and even ren- 
dered the ſoundneſs of her underitanding pro- 


blematical, dropped the ſubject; and Dr. Springs- 


feld did not fail to aſcribe this happy cilect to tlie 
Mater, Which had in truth operated in a very dif- 
e = terent, 


rded undeniable evidence of an 
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ferent, though a no leſs ſalutary manner, by cur- 
ing the Counteſs of her gout, and caling every 
ache in her joints. 

The old lady being thus happily recovered, the 
young ones having had their fill of admiration; 
their noſtrils being now ſatiated with the incenſe 


of flattery from the ſcented beaux, and their 
limbs tired of cotillions and minuets, mother and 


daughters returned with one conſent to Breſlaw. 


They did not fail to take the way of the Giant- 


mountains, as they had promiſed to their hoſpita- 


ble entertainer in Giantdale, from whom the 


Counteſs hoped for a ſatisfactory ſolution of the 


riddle that ſo puzzled her; how ſhe became ac- 


quainted with the company at the waters that 


had afterwards behaved with ſuch coldneſs; and 


how the whimſical 4/7, that had all the wildneſs 
of a dream, was brought about. But nobody | 
could direct them to my Lord Giantdalc's feat, 
nor was the name known to a foul on either fide 
the mountains.—d0 the lady was at length un- 


willingly convinced that the ſtranger who had 
reſcued and entertained her was no other than 
Number-Nip, the mountain ſpirit, himſelf. She 


owned that he had practiſcd the rites of hoſpitality 


in a very generous manner; forgave him his 
frolic refpeciun's the Cariioad company; and 


from this rime forward ancerely believed in the 
__ extitence of ſpirits, though, to avoid the arrows 


Or the wits, ſhe was cautious low ihe made a 
public declaration of her faith. | 
Since his manifellation to the Counteſs Ces. 


cilia, nothing further has been heard of him. 
He returned to his ſubterraneous ſtates; and 


as the great carthquake that deſtroyed Liſbon and 


Guatimala, foon afterwards happened, and has 


fince been continually advancing nearcr and 
SE. ncarer, 
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nearer, ſo as lately,“ to threaten the ei; of 
the Giant-mountains themſelves, the ſpirits of 
the deep have found ſo much work below 
ground, in damming the torrents of lava, that . 
they have never had leiſure to appear on the ſur- 
face of the earth. For if the forebodings of de- 
ſolation in the book, entitled CHevila, are not 
come to paſs, and the ſeer of Sellerfield has 
proved as falſe a prophet as thoſe who encourag- 
ed king Ahab to go up to Ramoth-Gilead; if 
the north of Europe has ſtill ſtood firm upon its 
old foundations; and if his Imperial Majeſty 
did not ſend out a fleet from Vienna to take part 
in the American war—we are obliged to the 
vigilant Gnomes for our ſecurity, which is en- 
tirely — to their unwearied labours. 


* Alluding to the tereible deſolation of Calabria, &c. by 
he * of 1783.— 7. | | 
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A T the diſtance of three miles from Black- 
pool, in Swabia, there was once fituated a ſtrong 
tree-booter's hold: it was occupied by a valiant 


knight, named Wackerman Owilfinger. Owl- 


finger was the flower of the free-booting erran- 


try, the ſcourge of the confederate towns, and 


the terror of all merchants and carriers, who 
ventured along the high roads without purchaſ- 


ing his paſſport. The moment his vizor was 


down, his cuiraſs fixed, his ſword girt about his 


loins, and his golden ſpurs tinkled at his heels, 
his heart was ſteeled to rapine and blood-ſhed. 


In conformity with the prejudices of the age, he 


accounted pillage and plunder among the diſ- 
tinguiſhing privileges of the nobleſſe: ſo he fell, 
from time to time, without mercy, upon the de- 
fenceleſs traders and country people; and being 
himſelf muſcular and ſtout, he acknowledged no 


law but the right of the ſtronger. At the alarm, 


© Owlfinger is abroad! Wackerman is at hand P 


all Swabia was ſeized with conſternation ; the 


_ peaſants flocked into the fortified towns, and the 


watchmen upon the towers blew their horns 


aloud, to give warning of the danger. 


But at home, when he had doffed his armour, 
this dread free-booter became gentle as a lamb, 


; hoſpitable as an Arab, the kindeſt of maſters, 
and the fondeſt of heſbands; His wife was a 
| ſoft, amiable lady, a perfect pattern of virtue and 


good conduct. She loved her huſband with the 


EY molt unvioladle attachment, and ſuperintended 


M3 her 
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ber houfchotd with unremitting diligence. When 


Wiackerman ſallied forth in queſt of adventures, 
it was not her cuſtom to ſit at the lattice, looking 
cut for admirers, but the. ſet ker hand to the 


wheel, and drew out the flax into a thread ſo fine, 


that Arachne herſelf, the Lydian ſpinſtreſs, need 
not hive been aſhamed to own it. She had 


brought her huſband two daughters, whom ſhe. 


alſüduoufly inſtructed in the leſſons of piety and 


virtue. In ber monaſtic retirement nothing diſ- 


turbed her peace of mind, except the unjuſt 
means by which her huſband acquired his wealth. 
In her heart {tie abhorred this privilege of rob— 


bery, and the received no ſatisfaction from his 
preſents of coſtly ſtuffs, interwoven with gold 
and fiver. Of what uſe is the frippery to me, 


C all bedewed as it is with the tears of the wrong- 


ed?“ would ſn? fay to herſelf, as ſhe toſſed it 


 1wtro her coſfer, where it was ſuffered to lie with- 
cout further notice. She found ſome relief to 


theſe melancholy reflections in adminiſtering 
confolation to the captives, who had fallen into 


Wackerman's r N : and numbers from time 
to time were releated in conſequence of her me- 


diation; and he never failed to furniſh them 
privately with a ſmall ſum to bear their expences 


home. 


At the foot of = eminence on which the 
caſtle was ſeated a plentiful ſpring aroſe within a 


kind of natural grotto, and immediately conceal- 


cd itſelf among the tangled thickets. The foun- 


| tain-head, according to tradition, was inhabited 


by a nymph of the family of the Naiads, though, 
inſtead of that ſoft Grecian appell tion, ſhe paſſ- 
ed here under the name of the Nickſy. If report 


ſpoke true, ſhe had ſometimes been ſeen, on the 
eve of important occurrences, in the caſtle. 
Whenever, during her huſband's abſence, the no- 


ble | 


* 
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ble lady wanted to breathe a little freſh air be- 


yond the gloomy walls of the manſion, or itole 


out to exerciſe her charity in ſecret, it was her 
cuſtom to repair to this fountain. This ſpot was 
her favourite retreat. At the grotto {he appoint- 
ed the poor, whom the porter had refuſed ad- 
mittance; and here ſhe not only diſtributed 
among them the remnants of her table on ſet 
days, but tically renounce! every idea of deli— 


cacy, after the example of the holy Elizabeth, 


who was wont to ſteep the unſavoury rags of 
beggars in Saint Eliz wethi's well, and wring 


ther out with her own yal hands. 


Once, when Wacker man hall fallied forth ovith 
his little troop, to waylay th: merchants coming 
from Augſpurg fair, he tarried abroad b:yond 


the time he had fixed for his return, His al- 
fectionate lady, alarmed at his unprecedented 
delay, apprehended nothing leſs than that he — 


been ſlain in the rencounter, or at leaſt had falle 


into the enemy's hand. Hope and fear wreſtled 
in her boſom for ſeveral days. She would often 


call out to he dwarf that kept watch upon the 


battlements: Look out, Hanſz!, towards the 
© wood, and ſee what makes fach a ruſtling 


among the trees Hark! TI hear a trampling 
« of horſes in the valley — What raiſes yonder 
cloud of dult ? —Doſt thou eſpy Wackerman 
c galloping home ? Hanſel mournfully replicd, 
There is nothing ſtirring in the wood—lT hear 
© no trampling of horſes in the valley—T fee no 
clouds of duſt riſing—there is no nodding of 
« plumes afar off.” She repented theſe enguiries 


inceflantly, till the evening itar began to twinkle, 
and the full moon peepe over the eaſtern Hille. 
Being no longer able to endure her apartment, 
ſhe threw her cloak over her thoulders and ſtole 


out at the private door toward the grove of - 
NM 4 Z beeches, 
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bceches, that ſhe might purſue her melancholy 
ideas without interruption, beſide her favourite 
fountain. Her eye was diſſolved in tears, and 


her moans harmonized with the melting mur- 


murs of the rivulet, as it loit itſelf among the 
tick gr 113, 

As the approached the grotto, it ſeemed as if 
an airy phantom hove; ed jul within the en- 
trance; but the was too desply ablatbed in forrow 
to pay "much attention to the viſion; and a tranſi- 
159 1 that it was ſome illuſion of the moon- 

„ patled halt unperccived acroſs her imagt- 
ration, But on a nearer approach a figure in 
whit was diſtinckly ſeen to move, and to beckon 


luer into the grotto. An involuntary horror fell 


upon the n.ournful lacy, but ſhe did not fly 
back z te e only ſtepped ſhort to take a more dif- 
tencék view, Lhe report concerning the inhabt- 


tant of the ſprirg, that circulated in the neigh- 
tuurhood, had not failed to reach her ears, and 


ſne now recognized the phantom in white for 


te nymph cf the fountain. She concluded that 
the apparition denoted ſome important family : 


event: and her huſband being uppermoſt in her 


thoughts, ſhe inſtantly began to tear her raven 
locks, and ſet up a loud lamentation, * Alas, 


unhappy day! Ah, Wackerman, Wackerman, 


and thy poor children are become orphans!” 


While the lamented in this manner, wring— 
ing her hands and beating her boſom, a gentle 


voice was heard to proceed from the protto : 


© Be not afflicted, Matilda; I do not come to 
£ announce bad tidings : approach without fear 
.< F am only a friend that wiſhes to chat with . 
« thee.” The appearance and addreſs of the 
Nickly 1 were fo little ing. that the noble 
11 
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thou art no more l — Woe is me, thou art ; 
cold and {tiff ! — Thou haſt made me a widow, + 
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lady did not heſitate to comply with the invita- 
tion. As ſhe ſtepped into the grotto, the inha- 
bitant took her kindly by the hand, kiſſed her 
forchead, ſeated herſelf cloſe de her, and 
ſpake: © Welcome to my habitation, beloved 
© mortal, whoſe heart is pure as the water of my 
fountain : therefore the inviſible powers are 
all propitious to thee. As for me, the onl 
favour | can confer upon thee is to diſcloſe _ 
fortunes of thy life. Thy huſband is ſafe : ere 
the morning cock crows thou ſhalt fold bin in 
thy arms. Do not be apprehenſive of mourn- 
ing for thy huſband, the ſpring of thy life ſhall 
be dried up before his. But thou wilt firſt 
bear a daughter in an eventful hour. The ba- 
lance of her fate is equally poiſed between 
happineſs and miſery. The ſtars are not un- 
propitious, but an unfriendly gleam threatens 
to rob her of a mother's foſtering care.” --- 
'Fhe tender-hearted Matilda was deeply af- 
fected, when the heard that her daughter was 
to become an infant orphan. She was unable to 
ſupprets her maternal tears. The Naiad, deep- 


_ pi aaa on Lene ee nd ee 


ls touched by her ſorrow, endeavoured to com- 


_ poſe her mind: „Be not afflicted beyond mea- 
« ture; when thou art no longer able to tend 
thy infant, I will myſelt diſcharge the mother's 

_* oilice, on condition, however, that I am choſen 

© tyr one of ber ged-mothers, that I may have 
ſome inteteſt in is babe. Be careful at the 
lame time that the child, provided thou wilt 
© entruſt her to me, bring me back ſafe the bap= 
„ tifinal gift which J ſhall leave with her.“ This 

was no otler to be rejected: to ratify the treaty, 


tlie Naiad tcok a ſmooth pebble out of the rivu- 


let, and gave it to Matilda; charging her, at the 
proper ſcaſon, to ſend one of her damſels to throw 


it into tie fountalu-h zend, when the would con- 
N 5 50 | - Hour 
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ſider it as a ſummons to attend the ceremony. 
The matron promiſed that her injunction ſhould 
be punctually obſerved, laid all theſe things up 
in her heart, and returned to the caſtle. Her 
Naiad patroneſs ſtepped into the water and va- 
niſhed. 

Not long afterwards the dwarf blew a merry 
blaſt with his horn from the watch-tower: and 
Wackerman, with his horſemen and a rich booty, 
entered the court-yard. Before a year, had ex- 
pired, the virtuous lady communicated to her lord 
a diſcovery, which raiſed in his mind the pleaſing. 
expectation of the arrival of an heir male. It colt 
Matilda much refletion, before ſhe could con- 
trive how to manage about the goſſip, for many 
. reaſons reſtrained her from communicating the 
adventure at the fountain to her huſband. About 
this time it happened that Wackerman received 
a meſſage of mortal dehance from a knight, 
whom he had affronted at a feaſt. Ie Wy no 
time in equipping himſelf and his ſquires; and 
when, according to his cuſtom, he came to bid 
his wile farewell, juſt before he mounted, ſhe 
eagerly enquired into the nature of his defign; 
and when, inſtead of ſatisfying her, he affect ion- 
ately reproved her for her unutual and 1il-timed 
curiolity, ſhe covered her face, and wept bitterly. 
Hler tears melted the knight's generaus heart; 
nevertheleſs he tore himſc!f away, and without 
ſhewing any ſigns of ſympathy rode briſkly to the 
place of rendezvous, where, after a fevere con- 
flict, he diſmounted his adverſary, and N 

in triumph. 
His faithful ſpouſe received him with open 
arms: and by endearing converſation, and all 
the artillery of female addreſs, ſtrove to extort a 
communication of his late adventure. Lut he 
conſtantly barricadoed every avenue to his heart 
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by the bolt of inſenſibility, and all her artifices 
were unavailing. Finding that ſhe ſtill perſiſted 
in her purpoſe, he endeavoured to abaſh her by 

raillery: „Good grandmother Eve, thy daughters 
have not degenerated: prying curioſity has 
© continued to be the portion of woman to the 


preſent day; not one but would equally have 


© longed for the forbidden fruit.” I beg your 
© pardon, my dear huſband,” replied the artful 


dame: you are too partial to the ladies; there 


© is not a man exiſting who has not received his 
lawful portion of mother Eve's inheritance 3 
the whole difference conſiſts in this, the loving 
wife neither has, nor is permitted to have, a 
ſecret from her huſband. Could I find in my 
© heart to conceel any thing fron you, I would 
c riſque a great Wager that you would never be 
Hat reſt till you ht id drawn the ſecret from me. 

And I ature you, upon my honour,” replied 


f ke © that your ſocret would never give me a 


moment's unealineis—Nay, you may make the 
„trial, | give you my full conſent.“ This was 
jaſt er the point to which Matilda defired to bring 
ker huſzand: „Well then, ſail ſhe, 5 you know, 
© my «dear, that my time is faſt approaching. 


„Shou! preſent vo u with a healthy child, you 
| 97051 2 10g. me to chooſe 01 5 of the godmo- 


„ ers. I def gn this office for a dear friend, 
6 whom t have Beten up in my heart, but with f 
« whom you are altogether una eq; nainted. I only 
ere that vou v:ii} never prefs me to tell who 


2 's whence ths comes, nor where ſhe lives. 
If you. promite this, upon your word of honour, 


+ and keep: ide ad to the obligation, I will con- 
© {ent to loſe the wager, and Ax ities Ay own that 
the firmneſs of imperial man has a right to 
triumph over the frailty of our ſex. Woacker- 
an, without leruple, engaged bis honour to 

forbear 
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forbear all enquiry; and Matilda ſecretly re- 
Joiced at the ſucceſs of her ſtratagem. | 

Ina few weeks ſhe was delivered of a daughter. 
The father would much rather have taken a boy 
into his arms; he nevertheleſs rode about in 
high ſpirits to invite his friends and neighbours *_ 
to the chriſtening. They all appeared on the 
appointed day: and when the lady in the {traw 
heard the rolling of carriages, the neighing of 
| horſes, and the hum of a large company, ſhe 
called ta her one of her truſty maids, and charg- 
ed her, Take this pebble z go and throw it be- 
© hind you, without ſaying a word, into the 
© fountain in the grotto : be careful to do ex- 
© actly as I have directed you.“ The maid 
 punctrally obeyed the injunction; and before 
ſhe returned an unknown lady ſtepped into the 
apartment where the company was aſſembled, 
and made her obeiſance very gracetully to the 
knights and dames. When the child was brought 
out, and the prieſt had gone up to the font, the 


higheſt place among the goſſips fell to the 


ſtranger, every one reſpectfully making way for 
her. Her beauty, and the gracefulneſs of her 
demeanour, attracted every eye; and above all 
the ſplendour of her dreſs, which conſiſted in a 
flowing gown of azure blue ſilk, with cuffs turn- 
ed up with white ſattin ; ſhe was, moreover, as 
heavily laden with pearls and jewels as my Lady 
of Loretto on her feaſt- day. A brilliant ſapphir 
fixed her tranſparent veil, which flowed in eaſy | 
folds from the crown of the head, over her 
| ſhoulders, down to her heels: and the tip of 
the veil was dripping wet, as if it had been drawn 


_ through water. | h 


The unknown lady, by her unexpected appear- 
ance, had ſo diſarranged the goſſips, that they 
forgot to alk for inſtructions about the child's 

1 name; 
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name; ſo the prieſt chriſtened it Matilda, after 
its mother. After the ceremony little Matilda 
was carried back to her mother, and the goſ- 
ſips followed in order to congratulate the good 
lady in the ſtraw, and beſtow upon their god- 
daughter the accuſtomed baptiſmal boon. At 
ight of the ſtranger Matilda betrayed ſome emo- 
tion—She probably felt a mixture of pleaſure and 
ſurprize, at the punQuality ſhewn by the Naiad 
in the performance of her engagement. She 
caſt a ſtolen glance at her huſband, who replied 
by a ſmile, which none of the by-ſtanders could 
decypher, and afterwards affected to take no no- 
tice of the ſtranger. The preſents now engag- 
ed all the mother's attention: a ſhower of gold 
was poured upon the nurſling from the liberal 
hands of its goſſips. Laſt of all, the unknown 
lady came forward with her boon, and much dif- 
appointed the expectation of her aſſociates. They 
looked for a preſent of ineftimable value from ſo 
ſplendid a perfonage, eſpecially when they ſaw 
her produce, and unfold with great care and me- 
thod, a filk caſe, which, as it turned out, con- 
- tained nothing but a muſk-ball, and that not the 


precious drug, but an imitation, turned in bo- 


wood— This ſhe laid very gravely upon the cradle, 
gave the mother a friendly kiſs upon the forehead, 
and then quitted the apartment. 
So paltry a preſent occaſioned a loud . 
through the room, and a laugh of ſcorn ſueceeded. 
_ Several ſhrewd remarks and fly alluſions—for the 
feſtivity of a chriſtening has in all ages been re- 
markable for its effect in brightening the wit—en- 
tertained the gueſts at the expence of the fair 
ſtranger. But, as the knight and his lady ob- 
ſerved a myſterious ſilence upon the ſubject, both 
the curious and the voluble were obliged to reſt 
ſatisfied with diſtant conjectures, No more 2 
ſcen 
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ſeen of the ſtranger, nor could any one tell 
which way ſhe had vaniſhed. Wackerman was 
ſecretly tormented with a longing defire to know 
who the /ady with the dripping weil, for ſo, for 
want of a better name, was ſhe entitled, might be. 
His tongue, however, was bound by the dread of 
giving into a woman's weakneſs, and by the invi- 
olable ſanctity of his knightly word. Neverthe- 
leſs, in the moment of matrimonial confidence, 

the queſtion, Tell me now, my dear, pray, who 
was the goſſip with the dripping veil,” often was 
ready to bolt. He expected one day or other a 
full gratification of his curioſity by dint of cun- 
ning or careſſes, firmly relying upon that property 
of the female heart, in conſequence of which 
it is as little capable of retaining ſecrets as a ſieve 
of holding water. For this time, however, he 
was miſtaken in his calculation. Matilda kept 
the bridle on her tongue, and laid up the riddle 
in her heart with no leſs care than the muſk- ball 
in her caſket of Jewels. 

Ere the infant! ad outgrown the leading. ſtrings, 
the nymph's ꝓrophecy reſpecting her affectionate 
mother Was fulfilled; ſhe was taken ill, and died 
ſo ſudenly, that ihe had not cven time to think 
of the mulſk-ball, much leſs could ſhe difpoſe of 
it for the advantage of little Matilda, according | 
to the directions of ber patroreſs. Wackerman 
was unfortunately ablent, he had gone to a tour- 
niment at Augſpurg. 5 was on his way home— 
ward as this me lancholy event happened, with 
his heart bounding for joy, on account of a prize 
he had received from the hands of the Emperor 
Frederic himſelf. As ſoon as tlie dwarf on the 

watch-tower was aware of his lord's approach, 
he blew his horn, as uſual, to announce his ar- 
rival to the caſtle; but he did not blow a cheer- 
ful note, as on former occaſions. The * 
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ful blaſt ſmote the knight's heart ſore, and raif- 
ed up ſad apprehenſions in his breaſt: Alas!' 
he cries, do you hear thoſe doleful ſounds ? it 
is more ungrateful to my ears than the ſcreech- 
© owl's ſcreaming. Hanfel proclaims nothing 
© good : I fear it is a deaths blaſt.” The ſquires 
were all dumb with apprehenſion : they looked 
their maſter ſorrowfully in the face; at laſt one 
took up the word, and ſpake, © There goes a 
© ſingle raven croaking to our left-hand—Hea- 
ven defend us! for I am afraid there is a corpſe 
in the houſe.” Wackerman upon this clapped 
tpurs to his horſe, gallopped over the heath till 
the ſparks fled amain. The draw-bridge fell; he 
caſt an eager look into the court- yard, "where he 
behcld the ſymbol of a dead body ſet out before 
the door; it conſiſted of a lantern crowned with 
a fiag of crupe, and without light 3 moreover 
all the window-ſhutters were cloſed. At the 
ſame inſtant he heard the limentation of the 
houſehold, for they nad juſt placed Matilda's cof 
fin on the bier. At the head ſate the tuo elder 
daughters, all covered with crape and frize. 
They were filently ſhedding ſhowers of tears over 
their . mother. The little darling wes 
ſcated at the foot; the was as vet incapable of 
| feeling her os, aud ſo the was employ ed in ſtrip- 
ping, with chi:diſh unconcern, the flowers that 
were itrewed over the dead bey. This melan- 
choly ſpectacle was too much for Wackerman's 
firmnefs: he began to ſch and lament aloud, 
tell upon the ice-cold corpſe, bed: wed the wan 
chceks with his tears, preſled with his quivering 
lips againſt the pale mouth, and gave himſelf up 
v Khout reſerve to the bitterneſs of ſorrow. Har- 
| ing laid up his armour in the armoury, he drew 
his hat deep over his eyes, put on a black mourn- 
ing ca, took us place beide cle bier, brood- 


ed 
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ed over his affliction ; and at length conferred 
upon his deceaſed wife the laſt honours of a ſo- 
lemn funeral. 
It has been remarked by a certain great wit, 

that the moſt violent feelings are always the ſnort- 
eſt in their duration. Accordingly our widower, 
- bowed as he had been to the ground, felt the 
load of ſorrow grow lighter by degrees, and in a 
ſhort time entertained ſerious thoughts of re- 
pairing his loſs by a ſecond wife. The lot of his 

choice fell upon a briſk young damſel, the very 
antitype of the gentle Matilda. The houſehold 
of courſe ſoon put on a different form. The 
new lady delighted in pomp and parade; her 
extravagance knew no bounds, and the comport- 
ed herſelf haughtily towards the domeſtics; ſhe 
held banquets and carouſals without number; her 
fruitfulneſs peopled the houſe with a numerous 
progeny. The daughters of the firſt marriage 
were diſregarded, and they very ſoon were put 
away out of fight and out of mind. The elder 
ſiſters were placed in a nunnery at Blackpool. 

Little Matilda was baniſhed to a remote corner 
of the houſe, and placed under the ſuperintend- 
| ance of a nurſe, that ſhe might no more in- 
trude upon her ſtep-mother's notice. As this 
vain woman was utterly averſe to all houſehold 
affairs, her want of oeconomy roſe to ſuch a pitch, 
that the revenues ariſing from club-law were in- 
adequate to the expences, although the knight 
ſtretched his privilege to the utmoſt. My lady 
found herſelf frequently under the neceſſity of 
deſpoiling the repoſitories of her predeceſſor. 
She was obliged to barter away che rich ſtuffs, 
or ſurrender them upon pawn to the Jews. 
Happening one day to be in great houſchold dif- 
trels, ſhe rummaged every coiter and drawer for va- 
ng in her learch, ſhe cRuabled upon a private 
OD compartment 
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compartment in-an old eſcrutoire, and, to her 
great Joy, among other articles, fell upon Ma- 
tilda's caſket of jewels. Her greedy eye devour- 
ed the ſparkling diamond rings, the car-pendants, 
bracelets, necklaces, lockets, and the whole trea- 
ſure of trinkets belides. She took an accurate 
inventory of the whole ſtock, examined article 
by article, and calculated in idea how much 
this glorious windfall would produce. Among 
other raritics ſne was aware of the wooden muike 
ball; ſte tried to unfcrew it, but it was ſwelled 

by the damp. She then poiſed it on her hand, 
but finding it as light as an hoitow nut, the con- 
_ cluded it was an empty ringcaſe, and toſſed it as 
worthleſs lumber out at the window. 

Little Matilda happened to be playing with 
| her doll on the grals-plot immediately below, 
Seeing a round body roll along the turf, ſhe 
threw down her doll, and graſped with a child's 
_ eagerneſs at the new plaything; nor was fhe a 
| whit leſs delighted at this, than mama at the 
other prize. It afforded her amuſement for ſe- 
veral days; ſhe was ſo fond of it, that ſhe would 
not part with it out of her own hands. One 
ſultry ſummer's noon, nurſe carried her charge 
to the grotto for coolneſs; the child after awhile, 
aſked for her afternoon's cake; but the nurſe had 
forgotten to bring it, and did not chooſe to be 
at the trouble of going back quite to the houſe : 

ſo, to keep the little one quiet, ſhe went among 
the buſhes to pluck an handful of blackberries. 

The child meanwhile played with the muſk-ball, 

rolling it before her and running after it: once 
ſhe rolled it a little too far, and the child's joy, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, tumbled into the water, 
Immediately a female, freſh as the morning, 
beautiful as an angel, and ſmiling like one of 
the Graces, appeared in view. The child ſtart- 
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ed, for at firit ſhe ſuppoſed it was her ſtep-mo- 
ther, in whole way the never came without a 
beating or a ſcolding. But the nymph accoſted 
her in the moſt engiging terms: © Be not «fraid, 
my little dear; I am thy godmama: come to 
© me: look, dere is thy plaything that fell into 
© the water,” Ihe ſight of this enticed the child 
towards her: the Nymph took her up in her 
arms, preſſed her genily to her boſom, kiffed her 
aſtectionately, and bedewed her face with tears. 
Poor little orphan,” fail ſhe, J have promiſed 
© to be inſtead of a mother to thee, and I will 
© keep my word. Come often here to fee me. 
© Thou wilt always fad me in this grotto upon 
C trowing a pebble into the ſountain-head, 
« Reep thy muik-ba with the utmoit care; be 
© fure, never play with it auy more, leſt thou 
© loſe it; for ſome time or other, it will fulfil 
© three of thy wiſnes. When thou art grown 
© a little bigger, I'Il tell thee more. At preſent 
„thou wouldit not underſtand me“ She gave 
her much good advice beſides, ſuitable to her 
tender age, and, avove all things, enjoined her 
| filence. Soon afterwards the curſe returned, 
and the Nymph was gone. 
N Now-a-days,' ſays the proverb, © ave have 20 
« children left; in ed times it was other Wwije. 
Nevertheleſs, little Matilda was a fe: aſible, intel- 
ligent child; the had reflection enough to hold 
| her tongue on the ſubje ct of godmama Nickſy. 
At her return to the caſtle, ſke alked for needle and 
chread, which ſhe uſed for the purpoſe of ſewing 
the mulk- ball in the lower tuck of her frock. All 
her thoughts were now turned towards the foun- 
tain. Whenever the weather permitted, the 
propoſed a walk there: her ſuperintendant could 
_eny.! nothing to > the coaxing little maid; z and, as 


the 
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ſhe ſeemed to inherit this predilection, the grot- 
to having always been the favourite retreat of 
her mother, ſhe gratified her wiſhes ſo much the 
more cheerfully. Matilda always contrived ſome 
pretext for lending away nurſe; no ſooner was 
her back fairly turned, than daſh dropped a peb- 
ble into the ſpring, which inſtantly procured the 
fly little jade the company of her indulgent god- 
mother. In a few revolutions of the year, the 
little orphan attained the age of puberty : her 
charms diſcloſed themſelves as the bud of a roſe 
opens its hundred leaves, opens in modeſt dig- 
nity amid the many- coloured face of vulgar flow- 
ers. She bloſſomed indeed but in the kitchen- 
garden; for ſhe lived unnoticed among the ſer- 
vants: ſhe was never ſuffered to appear at her 
mother's voluptuous banquets, but was confined 
to her chamber, where ihe employed herſelf in 
needle-work; and at the cloſe of the day found, 
in the ſociety of the Nymph of the fountain, 
ample compenſation for the noiſy pleafures of 
which ſhe was deprived. The Naiad was not 
only her companion and confidante, but like- 
wiſe her inſtructreſs in every female accompliſh- 
ment; and ſhe was jtudious to form her exactly 
after the pattern of ber virtuous mother. | 
One day the Nymph doubled her tenderneſs : 
| ſhe claſped her charming Matilda in her arms, 
reclined her head upon her ſhoulder, and dif- 
played ſo much melancholy fondneſs, that the 
young lady could not refrain from letting fall 
ſome ſympathiſing tears upon her hand, as ſhe 
preſſed it in filence againſt her lips. The Naiad 
appeared ſtill more afflicted at this correſpon- 
dence of feeling; Alas! my child,” faid ſhe, 
in a mouruful voice, © thou weepeſt, and know 
© eſt not whereforez but thy tears are ominous 
« of thy fate, A fad revolution av alts yon for- 
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treſs upon the hill. Ere the mower whets his 


ble of the wheat field, all ſhall be dcfolate and 


forth, at the hour of twilight, to fetch water 
from my ſpring, and return with empty pitch- 
ers, then remember that the calamity is at hand. 
Preierve carefully the muſk-ball, which will 
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we meet no more at this ſpot.” She then in- 
ſtructed her ward in another magic property of her 


ball, which might be ſerviceable to her in time of 


necd. At length her tears and ſobs ſtifled her 
voice, and ſhe was no more ſeen, One evening, 
about the ſeaſon of corn harveſt, the maids that 
went out for water returned pale and affrighted, 
with their pitchers empty; their teeth chattered, 
and every limb quivered as if _ were ſhaken 
by the ſhivering fit of an ague. The lady in 


© white, they reported, © is fitting beſide the well, 


© uttering deep ſighs, and wringing her hands 


6 1n great affliction.” Of this evil omen moſt of 
the {quires and armour-bearers made mock, de- 


_ claring it to be all illuſion and women's prate. 


Curiolity, however, carried ſeveral out to exa- 


mine whether the report was true or falſe. They 


ſaw the ſame apparition : nevetheleſs they muſ- 
tered up courage to approach the fountain, but 


as they came near, the phantom was gone. Ma- 
ny interpretations were attempted, but no one 


fell upon the true import of the ſign; Matilda 


alone was privy to it; but ſhe held her peace, 


in compliance with the ſtrenuous injunctions of 
| the Naiad. She repaired, dejected, to her cham- 
ber, where ſhe ſate alone, in fearful expectation 


of the things that were to come to pals. 
1 Wackerman 


ſcythe, or the weſt wind whiltles over the ſtub- 


forlorn. When the maidens of the caſtle go 
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fullil three of thy wiſhes, but do not ſquander 
away this privilege heedleſsly. Fare thee well; 
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Wackerman Owlfinger had degenerated by 
this time into a mere woman's tool: he could ne- 
ver ſatisfy his ſpendthrift wife with enough of 
robbery and plunder. When he was not abroad 
waylaying travellers, ſhe prepared a feaſt, invit- 
ed a number of bacchanalian comrades, and kept 
him in a continued fit of intoxication, that he 
might not perceive the decay of his houſehold. 
When there was a want of money or proviſions, 

Jacob Fugger's broad-wheeled waggons, or the 
rich bales of the Venetians, afforded a never- 
failing reſource, Outraged at theſe continual 

depredations, the general congreſs of the Swabian 

alliance determined upon Owltfinger's deſtruction, 
ſince remonſtrances and admonitions were of no 


avail. Before he would believe they were in 


right earneſt, the banners of the confederates were 
diſplayed before his caſtle- gate, and nothing was 
left him but the reſolution to ſell his life as dear 
as poſſible. The guns thattered the baſtions : 
on both ſides the croſs-bowmen did their utmoſt : | 
it hailed bolts and arrows: a ſhaft, diſcharged in 
a luckleſs moment, when Wackerman's protect- 
ing angel had ſtepped aſide, pierced his vizor, 
and lodged deep in his brain. Great diſmay fell 
upon his party at the Joſs of their undaunted 
leader: the cowardly hoiſted a white flag: the 
_ courageous tore it down again ſrom the tower: 
the enemy concluding, from theſe appearances, 
that diſcord and confuſion prevailed within tlie 
fort, ſeized the opportunity for making an aſſault; 
they clambered over the walls, carried the gates, 
let down the draw-bridge, and {mote every living 
thing that came in their way with the edge of 
the ſword : they did not ſpare even the extrava- 
gant wife, the author of the calamity, nor her 
helpleſs children, ſor the allies were as much 
exaiperated againſt the free-booting nobility, Ra 
ike 
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the French mob againſt their feudal ſeigneurs, 


ſince the fall of deſpotiſm. The caſtle was com- 
pletely ranſacked, then ſet on fire and levelled 
with the ground, ſo that not one ſtone was left 
upon another. 

| _ During the alarm of the ſiege, Matilda bad kept 
ſnug in her garret; ſhe barricadoed the doors in 
the beſt manner ſhe was able, and took poſt at 


her little window in the roof of the houſe. Hav- . 
ing obſerved the iſſue of the affair from this ad- 


vantageous ſtation, and finding that bolts and 
bars were not likely to afford her any farther ſe- 


curity, ſhe put on her veil, and then turned her 


muſk-ball thrice round, at the ſame time repeat- 


ing the words her friend the Naiad had 3 


os her: 


Behind me, night, beſore me, day, 
That none behold my ſecret way. 


She now came down ſtairs in perfect confidence, 


and paſſed unperceived through the confuſion of 
flaughter. She did not quit her paternal reſi- 


dence without deep ſorrow of heart, which was 


much aggravated by her being utterly at a lofs 


which way to take. She haſtened from the ſcene 


of carnage and deſolation till her delicate feet 


abſolutely refuſed to ſerve her any longer. The 


falling of night, together with extreme wearineſs, 
conſtrained her to take up her lodging at the foot 


of an oak, in the open fields. As ſoon as the 
| had ſeated herſelf on the cold turf, her tears be- 
gan to flow, and ſhe made no attempt to reſtrain 


them. She turned aſide her head to take a fare- 


well view, and to breathe her laſt bleſſing on the 


place where the had patled the years of her child- 
| hood. As ſhe lifted up her eyes, behold, the ſky 
appeared all blood-red : from this fign ſhe con- 
cluded that the reſidence of her forctathers had 

become 
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become a prey to the flames. She turned away 
her face from this horrid ſpectacle, heartily wiſh- 
ing for the hour when the ſparkling ſhould grow 
dim, and the dawn peep from the eaſt. Ere the 
morning dew had ſettled in big round tears on 
the graſs, ſhe proceeded on her wandering pil- 


grimage. She arrived betimes at a village, where 
a compaſſionate houſewife took her in, and re- 
cruited her ſtrength with a ſlice of bread and a 


bowl of milk. With this woman ſhe bartered 


her cloaths in exchange for meaner apparel, and 


then joined a company of carriers on their way 


to Augſpurg. In her forlorn ſituation, ſhe had 


no other reſource than to ſeek a place in ſome 
family : but, as this was not the ſeaſon for hir- 
ing ſervants, it was a long time before ſhe could 
find employment. | 

Count Conrad of Swabeck, a knight of the 
order of knights templars, chancellor 10 cham- 
pion of the diocele of Augſpurg, had a palace in 


that city, where he uſually reiided in winter. 


During his abfence Mrs. Gertrude, the houſe- 
keeper, bore ſovereign ſway in the manſion. Mrs. 


Gertrude, like many other worthy perſons of 
her ſex and calling, had engraſted the failings of 


an inexorable ſcold upon the virtue of unremit- 


ting induſtry. Her failing was ſo much more 


ntorious throughout the city, tban her virtue, 


that few ſervants offered their ſervices, and none 
kad been able to ay out their time with her. 
HShe raiſed ſuch an alarm, wherefocver ſhe moved, 


that the maids dreaded the rattling of her keys 


as much as children do hobgoblins. Saucepans 
and heads ſufered alike for her ill humours; 


when no projectiles were within her reach, ſhe 


would wicid her bunch of keys in her brawn 

arin, and beat the ſides and ſhoulders of her ſub- 

_ alterns black and blue. Every deſcription of an 
. ill co - n 
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ill-conditioned woman was ſummoned up with: 


in ſhort, ſhe is as bad as Mrs. Prude, the 
© Count's houſe-keeper.” One day ſhe had ad- 


' miniſtered her office of correction ſo rigorouſly, 
that all the houſehold decamped with one con- 


ſent : it was at this conjuncture that the gentle 


Matilda approached to offer her fervices. But 
| ſhe had taken care to conceal her elegant ſhape, 
by faſtening a large lump on her left ſhoulder, as 


if ſhe had been crooked ; her beautiful auburn _ 


| hair was covered with a large coarſe cap; and 


ſhe had anointed her face and hands, in imitation _ 


of the gypſies, with juice of walnut huſks. Mo- 


ther Gertrude, who, on hearing the bell ring 
poked her head out at the window, was no me 
aware of the ſingular figure at the door, than ſhe 
exclaimed, in a ſhrill tone, Go, get about your 


© buſineſs, huſſey: there is nothing for great idle 
girls, like you, here; ſuch fluts ſhould be in 


t the houſe of correEtion !* After this ſalutation 
ſhe clapped the window haſtily together. Miſs 


Matilda was not to be ſo eaſily repulſed. She rang 


till che Megara's head was a ſecond time pro— 
truded from the caſement, for the purpoſe of re- 
torting upon this inſolence of perſeverance a 


torrent of abuſe. But before the could unfold _ 


her toothleſs jaws, the young lady had declared 
her buſineſs. * Who art thou ? demanded the 
head from above, Whence doſt thou come? 

And what canit thou do ? The ſuppoſitious 
gypſey anſwered : © I am an orphan, Matilda by 
name: Pm a ſtout girl, and nimble, can ma- 
nage the thimble ; can ſpin, card, and knit, and 
handle the ſpit; I can ſtew, bake, and brew; 


am honeſt and true, and here to ſerve you.“ 


The houſekeeper, ſoftened by the whimſical re- 
citative of all theſe important qualifications, 


-nened her door | to the uut-brown virgin, and 
1 
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gave her a ſhilling in earneſt, as kitchen-maid. 

The new hireling plied her buſineſs ſo diligently, 
that Mrs. Gertrude, for want of practice, loſt her 
_ dexterity at hurling ſauce-pans at a mark. She 
ſtill, however, retained her moroſe and querul- 


ous r and was ſure to find fault with 


every thing. — Nevertheleſs her ſubaltern, by 
avoiding all contradiction, by gentleneſs and pa- 


tience, ſaved herſelf many effuſions of black bile. 


And the relaxation in the folds of Madame Ger- 


trude's brow, may ſerve, among other facts, to 


prove how diligent ſervants, good management, 
and fine weather, contribute to make kind and 
conſiderate maſters and miſtreſſes. 


About the falling of the firit ſnow, our houſe- 
| keeper had the whole manſion ſwept and ſcoured, 
the cobwebs bruſhed, the windows waſhed, the 
floors ſanded, the ſhutters opened, and every 
thing put in readineſs for the reception of her 


lord, who ſoon afterwards made his appearance, 
followed by a peacock train of ſervants, a troop 


of horſes, . a loud cry of hounds. The arrival 


of the Templar raifed little curioſity in Matilda; 
her work in the kitchen had grown ſo upon her 


hands, that ſhe had not a moment to gape aſter 


him. One morning, as ſhe was drawing water 
at the well, he accidentally paſſed by her, and 


his appearance kindled ſenfations in her boſom, _ 


to which it had hitherto been an entire ſtranger. 


She beheld a young man, whoſe beauty exceeded 
the faireſt of her dreams. The ſparkling of his 
eye, the good-humour that lightened up his fea- 

_ tures, his flowing hair, half concealed by the 
: plumes that over-ſhadowed his ſoldier's hat, his 
| firm ſtep, and the grace of his whole demeanour, 


acted ſo powerfully on her heart, that the blood 
moved with increated velocity along her veins 
She now, for the firft time, felt the degrade 
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ſtation to which an untoward fate had reduced 
her, and this ſentiment was an heavier load than 
the large pitcher. She returned, deeply muſing, 
to the kitchen, and, for the firſt time ſince ſhe 
had begun to exerciſe her culinary functions, 
over- ſalted all the ſoup, an overſight which drew 


down upon her a ſevere reprimand from the 


| houſe-keeper. The handſome knight hovered 
before her imagination day and night : ſhe was 
continually longing to ſee him; and whenever 
ſhe heard the ſound of his ſpurs, as he croſſed 
the court-yard, ſhe was ſure to diſcover a want 
of water in the kitchen, and ran with the pitcher 
in her hand to the well; though the ſtately cava- 


lier never once condeſcended to beſtow a glance |] 


upon her. 185 

Count Conrad ſeemed to exiſt merely for the 
purpoſe of pleaſure. He attended every banquet 
and rejoicing in the city, which, from its com- 
merce with the Venetians, was become rich and 


luxurious. One day there was a tilting- match 
at the ring: the next a tournament : the third aa | 


mayor's feaſt. Nor was there any ſcarcity of 


dances at the town-hall, in the market-place, and 


in every ſtreet. Here the noblemen toyed and 


_ fHolicked with the citizens daughters; occahon- | 
ally preſenting them with gold rings and filken | 
ſtuſfs. By carnival-time this tumult of diſkhpa- | 


tion had ariſen to its higheſt pitch, but Miss 
Matilda had no ſhare in the feſtivity: ſhe ſate all 


day in the ſmoky kitchen, and wept till her pin 
ing eyes became lore, conſtantly bewailing the 
cCaprice of fortune, which heaps a profuſion of 
the joys of life over her favourites, while from 
others ſhe greedily ſnatches every inſtant of cheer- 7 
fulneſs. Her heart was heavy ſhe knew not why; | 
for ſhe had no ſuſpicion that love had taken up 
kis abode there. This reſtleſs inmate, who throws | 
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every houſe where he lodges in confuſion, whiſ- 


pered every day a thouſand romantic ſchemes 


into her head, and every night buſied her fancy 


with bewitching dreams. She was now walking 


arm in arm with the Templar in a delicious gar- 
den: now ſhe was immured in the ſanCtuary of 
the cloiſter ; the Count was ſtanding at the grate, 


longing to converſe with her, but the ſtrict abbeſs 


would not grant permiſſion: ſometimes he was 
leading her out to open a feſtive dance. Theſe 


enchanting dreams were very often ſuddenly cut 


ſhort by the jingling of Mother Gertrude's bunch 
of keys, with which it was her cuſtom to rouſe 
the ſleeping houſehold betimes. However the 


ideas ſpun by imagination during the night,ſerved 
do amuſe her thoughts by day. 


Love eſchews no dangers; he ſurmounts hills 
and precipices; hops over the profound abyſs ; 


makes his way acroſs the Lybian deſert; and 


upon the back of the white Bull croſſes the foam- 
ing ocean. The enamoured Matilda formed pro- 
| ject after project, till at laſt ſhe fell upon a ſcheme 
to realiſe the fondeſt of her dreams. She had ſtill 
| her godmother the Naiad's muſk-ball ſafe : ſhe 
had never felt any defire to open it, and make 
| an eſſay of its power to gratiſy her wiſhes. She 
| now refolved to try the experiment. The citi- 
| ens of Augſpurg had, about this time, prepared 
| a ſumptuous banquet, in compliment to the Em- 
| peror Frederic, on the birth of his fon, Prince 
Maximilian. The rejoicings were to continue 
three days. Innumerable prelates and nobles 
were invited. Each day there was a tournament, | 
and a rich prize for the victor: each evening the 


moſt beautiful damſels danced with the knights 


till break of day. Count Conrad did not fail to 
attend theſe feſtivities; each time ne was the fa- 
- yourite of the niatrons and virgins. No one, 
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indeed, could hope to ſhare his lawful love, for 


he was a Templar : nevertheleſs he was the ob- 


ject of all their good wiſhes—he was ſo handſome, 


and danced fo charmingly. 

Matilda had come to the reſolution of fallying 
forth in queſt of adventures, on this occaſion. 
After ſhe had arranged the kitchen, and every 


thing was quiet in the houſe, ſhe retired to her | 
bed-chamber, and, waſhing away the tawny var- | 
niſh with ſweet-ſcented ſoap, called the lilies and 


roſes of her complexion into new bloom. She 


then took the muſk-ball in her hand, and wiſhed |} 


for a new gown, as rich and elegant as fancy 
could form, with all its appurtenances. On 
ſcrewing off the top, a piece of ſilk iſſued out, 


expanding itſelf, and ruſtling all the while, as if |] 
a ſtream of water was guſhing on her lap. On |} 
examination it proved a full dreſs, fitted up with | 
every little article: the gown fitted as exactly as | 

if it had been caſt on her body. While ſhe was | 


putting it on, ſhe felt that internal exultation, 
which girls always experience when they adorn 


themſelves for the ſake. of the other ſex, and | 
ſpread. out their dangerous meſhes. Her vanity | 
was fully gratified, as ſhe took a ſurvey of her 
dreſs, and ſhe was perfectly content with herſelf. } 
Accordingly the did not defer a moment longer | 
the execution of her ſtratagem. She thrice whirl. | 


ed round the * ball, laying, 


in flees . 
Each eye be drown'd. 


| Inſtantly a deepſſumber fell upon the whole houſe- | 
| hold, not excepting the vigilant houſe- Keeper and | 
the Janus at the door. Matilda glided in a mo- 


ment out of the houſe, paſſed unſeen along the 


ſtreets, and moe! into the ball-room with the 
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I air of one of the Graces. The charming new 
or | figure raiſed great admiration among the com- 
pany; and along the lofty gallery, which encir- 

_ cled the ball-room, there aroſe a general whiſper, 
| as when the pariſh-clerk in his deſk has juſt pro- 
" {| nounced the laſt Amen. Some admired the ele- 


n. gance of the ſtranger's perſon, others the faſnion 
of þ of her dreſs, others enquired who ſhe was, and 
* | whence ſhe came; but on theſe points no one 
8 could ſatisfy his neighbour's curioſity. Among 
nd the noble knights, who crowded to take a peep. 
he of the unknown damſel, the Templar was far 
ed from hindmoſt. He was nothing leſs than a 
cy woman-hater ; and, though an exact connoifſeur 
n in the ſex, he thought he had never beheld a 
ut, ſweeter perſon, nor a more happy phyſiognomy. 
if He approached, and engaged her to dance. She . 
Jn 1 modeſtly preſented her hand, and danced with N 
th | enchanting elegance. Her nimble feet ſcarce 1 
as | touched the floor, and the eaſe and gracefulneſs ll 
a8 | of her movements ſet every eye in rapture, Count | 
ns Conrad paid his heart for his partner, He no 1 
rn more quitted the fair dancer. He ſaid as many 1 
nd fine things, and puſhed his ſuit with as much 1 
Wy | zeal and earneſtneſs, as the moſt enamoured of 1 
er our heroes of romance, for whom the world be- | 
f. comes too narrow a ſtage, the moment they are 4 
ger goaded on by malicious Cupid. Matilda was as # 
l- little miſtreſs of her own heart: ſhe conquered, 
and was vanquiſhed in her turn. Her firit eſſay | 
1a love was crowned with ſucceſs equal to her 
fondeſt wiſhes. It was not in her power to keep 
the ſympathy of her feelings concealed beneath 
| the cloak of female reſerve. The enraptured 
ſe- | "Templar ſoon perceived that he was no hopeleſs 
nd | lover; his chief anxiety aroſe from his entire ig- 
o norance of his charming partner; and how to 
Bs | proſecute his ſuit, unleſs he could diſcover where 
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the lived. But on this ſubject all enquiries were 


in vain: ſhe eluded every queſlion, and after all 


his efforts he could only obtain a promiſe that 
ſhe would make her appearance at the next night's 
ball. He thought to outwit her, in caſe ſhe 


ſhould forfeit her word, by poſting all his fer- 


vants on the look-out to dog her home, for he 
ſuppoſed her to be of Augſpurg, while the com- 


pany, from his unremitting attention, concluded 
ſhe was a lady of the Count's acquaintance. 


The dawn had already peeped, before the 


could find an opportunity of ſlipping away from 
the knight, and quitting the room. But no 
ſooner had ſhe paſſed the door, than ſhe turned 


her muſk-ball thrice round, and repeated the 
ſpell: - 


Behind me, night, before me, day, 
That none behold my ſecret Way. 


By theſe means ſhe got to her chamber, in ſpite 


of the baron's night-birds, who did not catch a 
glimpſe of her, though they were hovering in 
every ſtreet. No ſooner had ſhe ſhut the door 
behind her, than ſhe locked up the ſilken apparel 
ſafe in her box, put on her greaſy cook's dreſs, 

and reſumed her ordinary occupations. Mother 
Gertrude, who had been rattling up the reſt of 


the ſervants with her bunch of keys, finding Ma- 


tilda ſtirring ſo early, beſtowed an ungracious 


compliment on her diligence. 


Never had any day appeared ſo tedious to the 

knight, as that which ſucceeded the ball. Every 
hour ſeemed a week: his heart was in perpe- 

tual agitation between longing impatience and 
apprehenſion, leſt the inſcrutable beauty ſhould 
fail in her engagement, for Suſpicion, the train- 
bearer of Love, allowed his thoughts as little re- 
_ pole as the wind the flag that was flying on the 
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tower. At the approach of evening he equipped 
himſelf for the ball, with greater magnificence 
than the preceding 4271 the three golden rings, 
the ancient badge of nobility, all beſet with dia- 
monds, ſparkled. in the front of his cravat. He 
was the firſt, at the rendezvous of pleaſure, 


where, having ſtationed himſelf ſo as to com- 
mand the entrance, he ſcrutinized every one 


who came in with the keenneſs of an eagle, ex- 


pecting, with all the eagerneſs of impatience, 


the arrival of his dulcinea. The evening ſtar 
already advanced high above the horizon, before 
the young lady could find time to retire to her 
chamber, and conſider what the ſhould do; whe- 
ther ſhe ſhould extort a ſecond with from the 
muſk-ball, or reſerve it for ſome more import- 
ant occurrence of life. The faithful counſellor, - 
Reaſon, adviſed the latter but Love enjoined 
the former with fuch imp-tuofity, that dame 
Reaſon was quite ſilenced, and ſoon withdrew 


_ altogether. Matilda wiſhed for a dreſs of roſe- 


coloured ſattin, ſo ſumptuoully bedecked with 


jewels, that a princeſs royal need not be aſhamed 
to wear it. The complaiſant muſk-ball exerted. 
its powers: the apparel exceeded the lady's expec- 


tation; ſhe performed, in high ſpirits, the rites 
of the toilette, and, by the help of the taliſman, 


arrived at the ſpot 3 ſhe was ſo ardently ex- 


pected, without having been beheld by mortal 


cye. She appeared far more charming than be- 


fore. The Templar's heart bounded for joy at 
the ſirſt glimpſe of her perſon. A power, as ir- 
reſiſtible as the central attraction of the globe, 
urried him towards her through the vortex of 


dancers; and as he had now almoſt given up all 


hopes of ſeeing her again, he was unable to 
dammer out the eſfuſions of his gladneſs. In or- 


der to gain time to recover himſclt, and to hide 
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his confuſion, he led her out to dance, when 
every couple immediately made way for the 
charming pair. The beautiful ſtranger hand in 
hand with the noble knight floated along, as the 
goddeſs of ſpring upon! the pinions of Zephyr. 
At the concluſion of the dance, Count Con- 
rad conducted his weary partner into the conti- 
guous apartment, under the pretext of offerin 


her ſome refreſhment. Here, in the tone of a 


well-bred courtier, he ſaid a thouſand flatterin 


things, as he had done the day before; but the 


cold language of politeneſs inſenſibly kindled 
into the language of the heart, and at laſt termi- 
nated in a declaration of love, as paſſionate and 
earneſt as that of a ſuitor who lays ſerious ſiege 
to his miſtreſs. The damſel hearkened with 
baſhful gladneſs : her beating heart and glowing 
cheeks betrayed her inward emotions; and when 
ſhe was preſſed for a verbal declaration, ſne mo- 


deſtly ſaid: I am not diſpleaſed, noble knight, 


with what you have expreſſed of affection both 
to-day and before; I am unwilling to believe 
that your purpole is to deceive me by falſe 
inſinuations. But how can I participate of 


taken the vow of perpetual celibacy ? Solve 


might as well have uttered your ſmooth lan- 
guage to the winds: therefore explain with- 
out diſguiſe how you can contrive that we 


mother church, that 0 our marriage may 
abide in the ſight of God and man. — Phe 
knight anſwered ſeriouſly, and without guile: 
You ſpeak as becomes a diſcreet and virtuous 

maiden: I will therefore ſolve your difficulty 
without fraud or deceit, and ſatisfy your quel- 
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the wedded love of a Templar, who mult have 


me this paradox, or you will find that you 


may be united according to the rites of the holy 


tion. You muſt know that at the time of my 
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reception into the order my brother Wil- 
liam, the heir of the family, was alive. Since 


from my vow, as the laſt remaining branch of 
the houſe, and am at liberty to quit the pro- 


never till the moment I ſaw you has love of 
woman taken poſſeſſion of my heart: from that 


no other, are allotted me by Heaven as my 
wedded bride. If, therefore, you do not refuſe 
me your hand, nothing from this moment for- 
ward but death ſhall part us.” * Confider well 
what you propoſe,” replied Matilda, left re- 
pentance overtake you. Thoſe who marry in 
haſte, have commonly leiſure to repent. I am 
an entire ſtranger: you know nothing of my 
rank or ſtation; whether I am your equal in 
birth and dignity, or whether a borrowed 
luftre dazzles your eyes. It is unbecoming a 
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inviolable.“ Here Count Conrad eagerly ſeiz- 
ed her hand, preſſed it cloſe to his heart, and 


in the warmth of his affection exclaimed, Ves, 


I pledge my knightly honour, and engage my 


« ſouls falvation to boot, were you the meaneſt 

man's daughter, and but a pure and unde- 
filed virgin, I will receive you for my wedded 

+ wife, and raiſe you to high honour.“ On this 


he pulled a diamond ring from his finger, and 


gave it her as the pledge of his truth; and took 
in return the firſt kiſs from her chaſte untaſted 


lips, and thus proceeded : © That you may en- 
« tertain no ſuſpicion of my purpole, | invite 


you three days hence to my houſe, where I 


will appoint my friends, knights, and nobles, 


Ns „ 


his deceaſe I have obtained a diſpenſation 
feſſion of knighthood whenever I pleaſe. But 


inſtant I felt an entire change within my bo- 
ſom; and I am firmly perſuaded that you, and 


man of your rank to promiſe any thing lightly:; | 
but a nobleman's engagements ſhould be held 
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and prelates, to be witneſs to our union. Ma- 
tilda reſiſted this propoſal with all her might: 


ſhe was not fatisfied at the galloping rate at 
which the knight's love proceeded ; and ſhe was 
determined to prove the conſtancy of his affec- 
tion. He did not ceaſe to preſs her to conſent, 
but ſhe ſaid neither Nonor Yes. The company 


did not break up before the dawn of day. Ma- 


tilda vaniſhed; and the knight, who had not en- 
joyed one wink of ſleep, ſummoned the vigilant 


 houſe-keeper betimes, and gave her orders to 


prepare a ſumptuous feaſt.” 
As the dread ſkeleton figure with the ſeythe 
traverſes palaces and cottages, mowing down 


| whatever falls in his way—ſo Mrs. Gertrude, 
having her inexorable fiſt armed with the ſlaugh- 
_ tering knife, paced through the poultry-yard and 


hen-pens, diſpenſing life and death among the 


domeſtic fowls. The unſuſpecting tenants of 


the court fell by dozens before her burniſhed 
blade, flapped their wings in agony for the laſt 


time, and hens, doves, and ſtupid capons, yield- 


ed up their lives in heaps. Miſs Matilda had 


ſo many fowls to pluck, draw, and ſkewer, that 


ſhe was obliged to give up her night's reſt : yet 


ſhe did not grudge her labour, well knowing that 
the banquet was all on her account. The hour 


approached ; the chearful hoſt flew to receive 
every gueſt as he arrived, and every time the 
knocker ſounded, he imagined the beautiful 


| ſtranger, was at the door: but when it was open- 
| ed, ſome reverend prelate's paunch, matron's 
| 5 or ſolemn office-bearer's viſage, ſtrutted 


Though the gueſts were aſſembled, the 


er lingered long before he ſerred up the 
diſhes. Sir Conrad ſtill waited for the charm- 
ing bride; but at laſt, when ſhe did not appear, 
| Jie was reluctantly obliged to give the ſignal for 


inne r. 
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dinner. When the gueſts were ſeated, there 


appeared one cover too much; but no one could 


gueſs who it was that had diſhonoured the knight's 
invitation. The founder of the feaſt loſt his 
cheerſulneſs by perceptible gradations, and in 
ſpite of all his exertions 1t was not in his power 
to enliven his gueſts with the ſpirit of mirth. 
The leaven of ſpleen ſoon ſoured the ſweet cake 
of ſocial joy, and in the banquetting room there 
prevailed a filence as dead as at a funeral feaſt. 
'The muſicians, who had been ſummoned for 
the evening ball, were diſcharged ; and for this 


time the banquet ended without one tuneful 


ſound, in the houſe that had always before been 
the wats of joy. 


The diſconcerted gueſts ſtole away at an unu- 


ſually early hour: the knight longed for the ſoli- 


tude of his bed- chamber; he was impatient for 
an opportunity to ruminate at liberty on the 
fickleneſs of love. While his reflections were 


engaged by this melancholy ſubject, he toſſed 
and tumbled to and fro on his . with the 
moſt intenſe exertion of thought, he could not 
determine what concluſion to draw from the ab- 


fence of his miſtreſs. The blood boiled in his 
veins; and ere he had cloſed an eye, the ſun 


peeped in through his curtains. The ſervants 


found their maſter in a violent paroxyſm of 


ferer, wreſtling with wild fancies. This diſco- 
very threw the whole family into the moſt vio- 
| lent conſternation : the doCtors tripped up ſtairs 


and down, exhibited folemn faces, and wrote 


recipes by the yard: in the apothecary's ſhop 


the mortars all were ſet a going, as if they had 


been chiming for morning prayer. But not one 


of the phyſicians fell upon the herb Eye-balm, 


which alone allays 1 onging in love; as to their 


ballams of lite, and eflence ot pearls, the patient 


rejected 


— ® 
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nn, among the thouſand talents which 
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rejected them all: he would hearken to no plan 
of diet, he conjured the leeches not to plague 


him, but to allow the ſand of his hour-glaſs to 
run out quietly, without haſtening its pace, by 
ſhaking with their officious hands. 


For ſeven long days did fecret chagrin gnaw 


Count Conrad's heart : the roſes of his cheeks 
were all withered; the fire of his eyes was ex- 
tinguiſhed; the breath of life was ſuſpended be- 


tween his lips, like a thin morning miſt in the 
vallies, which the ſlighteſt guſt of wind is capa- 
ble of diſſipating altogether. Miſs Matilda had 


5 perfect intelligence of every thing that was go- 


ing forward within doors. It was not either 


from caprice or prudery that ſhe had declined the 
knight's invitation. It coſt her an hard conflict 
between head and heart, reaſon and inclination, 
before ſhe could firmly reſolve not to hearken to 
the call of her beloved. But on the one hand 
| ſhe was deſirous to prove the conſtancy of her 
| Hery ſuitor, and ſhe heſitated on the other to ex- 


tort its laſt wiſh from the muſk-ball : for ſhe 
conſidered that a new dreſs was neceſſary to the 


bride; and her godmother had charged her not 
to laviſn away her wiſhes thoughtleſsly. Never- 


theleſs, on the feaſt day ſhe felt very heavy at 
heart, retired to a corner, and wept bitterly. 


The Count's illneſs, of which ſhe ealily divined 
the ſecret coulſe, gave her ſtill greater concern; 


and when ſhe heard of his extreme danger ſhe 
was utterly inconſolable. 


The feventh day, according to the prognoſti- 
cation of the phyſicians, was to determine for 
life or death. We may eaſily conjecture that 
Matilda voted in favour of her beloved : that ſhe 
might be inſtrumental to his recovery, was a 
very probable conjecture, only ſhe could not de- 


viſe any method of bringing forward her ſervices. 


love 
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iove imparts or unfolds, that of invention is in- 


cluded. In the morning Matilda waited, as 


uſual, upon the houſe-keeper, to receive her in- 


ſtructions reſpecting the bill of fare. But Mrs. 
Gertrude was in too deep tribulation to be capa- 

ble of arranging the ſimpleſt matter, much leſs 
could ſhe regulate the important affair of dinner. 
Big tears, like drops from the eaves, rolled down 
her leathern cheeks: Ah! Matilda,“ ſhe ſob- 


bed, © we ſhall all be forced to budge: our good 


© maſter will not live out the day.” Theſe were 
ſorry tidings : the young lady was ready to fink 


for ſorrow; ſhe ſoon, however, recovered her 
ſpirits, and 44. Do not deſpair of our lord's 
« life, he will not die, but recover: this night 
© I have dreamed a good dream.“ Mother Ger- 
| trude was a living repoſitory of dreams: ſhe 
hunted out every dream of the ſervants, and 
whenever ſhe could ſeize one, imagined an in- 
terpretation that depended only on herſelf to 
fulfil ; for the moſt agreeable dreams in her ſyſ- 


tem boded nothing but ſquabbles and ſcolding. 


Let me hear thy dream, that I may interpret 
it,” ſaid ſhe, © I thought, replied Matilda, 
that I was at home with my mother: the good 
woman took me aſide, and taught me how to 
prepare a broth from nine ſorts of herbs, which 


cures all ſickneſs if you do but take three ta- 


RN m9 


pretations. Thy dream, ſhe ſaid, * is too 
© extraordinary to have come by chance. Go 


ble-ſpoonfuls. Prepare this broth for thy 

maſter, and he will not die, but get better from 
the hour he ſhall eat of it.“ Mrs. Gertrude, 
much ſtruck at the relation of this dream, re- 
frained for the preſent from all allegorical inter- 


this inſtant, and make ready thy broth, and I 
will try if I cannot prevail on our ord „ 
taſte of it. Sir Conrad ay teeble, motionleſs, | 

and 
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and immerſed in meditations upon his departure 
hence: he was deſirous of receiving the ſacra- 
ment of extreme unction. In this ſituation Mrs. 
Gertrude entered into his chamber, and by the 
ſuppleneſs of her tongue ſoon turned aſide his 
thoughts from thie contemplation of the four laſt 
things. In order to deliver himſelf from the tor- 
ture of her well-meant loquacity, he was fain 
to promiſe whatever ſhe defired. Meanwhile 
Matilda prepared an excellent reſtorative ſoup, 
with all forts of garden herbs and coſtly ſpices, 
and when ſhe had diſhed it, ſhe dropped the 
diamond ring, given her by the Knight, as a pledge 
of conſtancy, into the baſon, and then bade the 
ſervant carry it up. 

The patient ſo much dreaded the houſe- 
keeper's boiſterous eloquence, which ſtill echoed 
in his ears, that he conſtrained himſelf to ſwal- 
low a couple of ſpoonfuls. In ſtirring his meſs 
to the bottom he felt a hard body, which could 


Have no buſineſs there. He fiſhed it out with 


the ſpoon, and beheld, to his aſtoniſhment, his 
own diamond ring. His eye immediately beam- 

ed life and youthful fire; the long hippocratic 
| Face cleared up: to the great ſatisfaction of Mo- 


ther Gertrude, and the ſervants in waiting, he 


_ emptied the whole baſon, with viſible ſigns of a 
good appetite. They all aſcribed this happy 
change to the ſoup, for the knight had take 
care to keep his ring concealed from the by- 
ſtanders. He now turned to Mrs. Gertrude, 
and enquired, * Who prepared this good ſoup 
« for me, that reſtores my ſtrength, and calls 
me back to liſe ? The motherly dame wiſhed 
the reviving patient to keep himſelf ſtill, and by 
no means to exert himſelf in ſpeaking, ſhe there- 
fore replied, * Do not give yourſelf any concern, 
6 good ſir En about the perſon who prepared 
6. the 
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the ſoup : God be praiſed that it has had the 
© good effect for which we all of us prayed ! 
This evaſion was not likely to fatisfy the Count : 
he gravely inſiſted on an anſwer to his queſtion : 
when the houſe-keeper. gave him this informa- 
tion: There is a young gypley, a ſervant, in 


© the kitchen, ſhe underſtands the virtues of 
every herb and plant, it was ſhe who prepared 
© the ſoup that has done you o much good.“ 


© Bring her to me this moment,” reſumed the 
Z 5 


knight, that I may thank and recompenſe her 


c for the life ſhe has ſaved.“ Pardon me, I be- 


© ſeech you, Sir, returned Gertrude, © but the 
very fight of her would make you ill again. 


© She is as ugly to look upon as a toad; ſhe has 


a great hunch upon her back; her cloaths are 
© all black and greaſy; her hands and face are 
© bedaubed with ſoot and aſhes.” Do as I or- 


der you, concluded the Count, and let me 


© hear no longer demurs.” Mrs. Gertrude obey- 


ed in ſilence: ſhe ſummoned Matilda quickl 


from the kitchen, and threw over her ſhoulders 


her own veil, which ſhe wore at maſs, and 


_ uſhered her, thus capariſoned, into the ſick 
chamber. The knight gave orders that every one 


thould retire, and ſhut the door cl:ſe. He then 
addrefſed the gypſey, Lou muſt acknowledge 
freely, my girl, how you came by the ring I 


found in the baſon in which my breakfaſt was 
« ſerved up.“ Noble knight,” replied the dam- 
:.. Jeb. modeſtly, I received the ring out of your 


own hands: you preſented it to me the ſe- 


and conſtancy to me.—Look now, and ſay 


my account you ſhould fink into an early grave. 


8 R „ „„ 


cond evening we danced together at the public 
rejoicings, it was when you vowed eternal love 


whether my figure or ſtation deſerves that on 


In compatlion for the condition to which you 
= « were 
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were reduced, I could no longer ſuffer you to 
« remain in fuch a miſtake” Count Conrad's 
weak ſtomach was not prepared for fo ſtrong an 
antidote to love* he ſurveyed her in aſtoniſh- 
ment, and pauſed a few moments. But his ima- 
gination ſoon preſented the idea of his charming 
partner, with whom he could by no means recon- 
cile the contraſt before his eyes. He naturally 
conceived a ſuſpicion, that his amour had been 

| betrayed, and his friends were practiſing a pious 
fraud to extricate him. Still, however, the ge- 
nuine ring was proof nofitive that the beautiful 
| ſtranger was ſome way or other concerned in 
the plot. He therefore determined to croſs- 


examine and convict her out of her own mouth: 


If you are indeed, ſaid he, the lovely maiden 
to whom I divored my heart, be aflured that L 
« am ready to fulfil my engagement; but take 
© care how you attempt to impoſe upon me. 
Reaſſume but the form under which you ap- 
peared two ſucceſhve nights at the ball- room; 
make your body taper and ſtraight like a young 
pine; {trip off your ſcaly ſkin, like the ſnake; 
and like the cameleon change your colour ; 
and the words which | uttered when I deliver- 
ed this ring to you thall be ſacred and inviola- 


© tions, I ſhall cauſe you to be corrected for a 
vile impoſtor and a thief, unleſs you ſatisfy. me 
how you gained poſſeſſion of this ring.” 
Alas!“ ſaid Matilda ſighing, if it be only 
the glare of beauty that has dazzled your eyes, 
woe be to me when time or chance ſhall rob 


me of theſe tranſient charms; when age ſhall _ 


have ſpoiled this ſlender ſhape, and bowed me 

down to the ground; when the roſes and lilies 

ſhall fade, and this fleek ſkin become thrivel- 
c led! When the borrowed form under which I 


© now 
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© now appear, ſhall, as ſome time it will, be- 
long to me, what will become of your vows 
and promiſes?” Sir Conrad was ſtaggered at 
this ſpeech, which ſeemed much too conſiderate 
for a kitchen wench. Know, he replied, that 
© beauty captivates the heart of man, but virtue 
alone can retain in the ſoft bondage of love. 

« Be it ſo,” returned the damſel in diſguiſe; * I 


go to fulfil your requiſitions: the deciſion of 


my fate ſhall be left to your own heart.” 


The Templar fluctuated between hope and the | 


dread of a new deception: he called the houſe- 
keeper, and gave her ſtrict orders: * Attend 
this girl to her chamber, and wait at the door 
* while ſhe puts on her clean cloaths. Be ſure 
you do not ſtir till ſhe comes out.” Mother 


Gertrude took her priſoner under charge, with- 


out being able to gueſs the intention of her lord's 
injunctions. As they were going up ſtairs, ſhe 
enquired, *« If thou haſt any fine cloaths, why 


« didſt thou never ſhew them to me ? but if thou 

© haſt no change, follow me to my chamber, and 
© I will lend thee what thou needeſt.“ Here- 
upon {he went through the whole inventory of 


her old-faſhioned wardrobe, by the help of which 


ſhe had made conqueſts half a century ago. As 
ſhe reckoned them up, article by article, a gleam 
of recollection of paſt days darted upon her 


mind. Matilda took little notice of her cata- 


logue : ſhe only aſked for a bit of ſoap and an 


| handful of bran, took up a waſh-hand baſon, en- 


tered her attic, and ſhut the door, while the new- 


appointed duenna watched on the outſide with 


all the punctuality that had been recommended 


to her.—The "Templar, big with expeQatinn, 


quitted his bed, put on his molt elegant ſuit, and 


betook himſelf to his drawing-room, there to 
_ avide the final iſſue of his lore adventure. His 


ene 
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impatience made the time ſeem long, and under 
his uncertainty he paced quickly up and down 
the room. — Long looked for comes at laſt. Juſt 
as the finger of the Italian clock on the Augſpurg 
town-hall pointed to eighteen o'clock, the hour 
of mid-dav, the folding doors flew open of a 
ſudden ; the train of a ſilk negligee ruſtled along 
the antichamber: Miſs Matilda, arrayed like a 
_ bride, and beautiful as the goddeſs of love, when 
the returns to Paphos from the divan of the dei- 
ties on Mount Olympus, ſtepped into the draw- 
ing-room. Sir Conrad exclaimed, in the tranſ- 
port of a lover intoxicated with joy, © Goddeſs 
or mortal! whichſoever you may be, behold 
me proſtrate at your feet, ready to renew the 
* vows 1 have already made, and to confirm them 
by the moſt ſolemn oaths, provided you do not 
© diſdain to receive this hand and heart.” The 
lady modeſtly raiſed the ſuppliant knight: Gent- 
© ly, fir knight, I pray, do not be too raſh with 
your vows: you behold me here in my real 
5 ſhape, but in all other reſpects I am an utter 
c ſtranger to you. Many a man has been de- 
ceived by a ſmooth face. You have ſtill the 
ring on your finger.” Sir Conrad inſtantly 
drew it off, and it ſparkled on his partner's hand, 

and ſhe reſigned herſelf to the knight. eee 
forward, ſaid the, you are the beloved of my 
heart. I have no longer any ſecret for you. I 
am the daughter of Wackerm an Owltinyer, that 
| ſtout and honourable knight, whoſe misfor- 
tunes, doubtleſs, are well known to you. I 
eſcaped with dithculty from the downfal of my 
father's houſe ; and under your roof, though 
© in mean eitate, have I found ſafety and pro- 
© tection.” She proceeded to relate the whole of 
her ſtory, without even ſuppreſſing the myſtery 
of the muik-ball. Count Conrad, utterly for- 
getting 
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getting that he had juſt been fick to death, in- 
vited, for the following day, all the gueſts who 
had been driven away by his dejection, before 
whom he ſolemnly eſpouſed his bride; and when 


the fewer had ſerved up dinner, and counted 
round, he found that there was no cover too 
much. The knight now relinquiſhed the order, 


and celebrated his nuptials with great magni- 
ſicence. But amid all theſe important family 
tranſactions, that buſy Martha, Mother Gertrude, 


Was totally inactive. The day ſhe kept watch 
at Matilda's chamber door, ſo great was the con- 


{ternation with which ſhe was ſeized, at ſeeing 
a lady in ſumptuous apparel come forth, that the 
tumbled backward off her ſeat, diſlocated her 
hip-bone, and limped all her life aſterwards. 
The new-marricd couple ſpent their honey- 
moon in Augſpurg, in mutual happineſs and 


innocent enjoyments, like the firſt human pair 


in the garden of Eden. The youthful bride, 
penetrated by the tender paſſion, would often 
. recline on her huſband's boſom, and pour out 
the artleſs dictates of her pure affection. One 


day, with ou moſt endearing gracefulnels, ſhe 


enquired, „If you have a latent wiſh in your 


« breaſt, impart it to me; I will adopt it, and 


you ſhall be inſtantly gratified. For my own 
part, the poſſeſſion of you has leſt me without 
any thing further to deſire; fo I ſhall willingly 
* excuſe the muſk-ball the wiſh which is ſtill in 
© reſerve * Count Conrad clafped his affectionate 


bride ſondly in his arms, and firmly proteſted 


that he had nothing further to alk for upon earth, 


except the continuance of their mutual felicity. 
The mulk-ball, therefore, loſt all its value in the 
eyes of its fair poſſeſſor, nor had the any motive 


ſor preferving it, except a grateful remembrance 
GT her benclactrels. a 
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Count Conrad's mother was till living. She 
paſſed her widowhood in retirement, at the family 
| ſeat at Swabeck. Her dutiful daughter-in-law 
had for ſome time longed, out of pure filial af- 
fection, to beg her bleſſing, and thank her for 
the noble ſon whom ſhe had borne. But the 
Count always found ſome pretext for declining 
the viſit: he now propoſed, inſtead, a ſummer 
excurſion to an eſtate that had lately fallen to him, 
and bordered upon the grounds belonging to 
Wackerman's demoliſhed fortreſs. Matilda con- 
ſented with great eagerneſs. She rejoiced at the 
idea of reviſiting the ſpot where ſhe had ſpent 
her early youth. She explored the ruins of her 
| father's reſidence; dropped a duteous tear over 
the aſhes of her parents; walked to the Naiad's 
fountain, and hoped her preſence would induce 
the Nymph to manifeſt herſelf, Many a peb- 
ble dropped into the ſpring- head, without the 
(fired effect. Even the muſk-ball floated on 
rhe ſurface. like an empty bubble, and Matilda 
_ herſelf was fain to be at the trouble of fiſhing it 
out again. No Nickſy role to view, although 
another chriſtening was at hand; for the lady 
was on the point of beitowing on her Count one 
of the bleſſings of wedlock. She brought forch 
a boy beautiful as Cupid; and the joy of the pa- 
rents was fo extravagant, that they had almoſt 
ſtifled him with kindneſs. 'The mother would 
never part him out of her arms. She herſelf 
watched every breath of the little innocent, al- 


though the Count had hired a diſcreet nurſe to 


tend the infant. But the third night, while all 

within the caſtle was buried in profound fleep, 

after a day of tumultuous rejoicing, and a light 

ſlumber had fallen upon the watchful mother, 

on awaking ſhe found the child vaniſhed out of 

her arms. She called out in a voice of an 
Alle 
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and terror, Nurſe | where have you laid my 
© babe?” Noble lady, replied nurſe, the dear 
infant lies in your arms.” The bed and bed- 
chamber were ſtrictly ſearched, but nothing 
could be found, except a few ſpots of blood 
upon the floor. The nurſe on perceiving this, 


uttered a loud ſcream, + God, and all his holy 


© ſaints, have mercy on us the Great Griffin 
© has been here, and carried off the child.“ The 


lady in the ſtraw pined for the loſs of her child 


till ſne became pale and emaciated, and the fa- 


ther was inconſolable. Though the belief in the 
Great Griffin did not weigh a ſingle grain of 


muſtard in his mind, yet, as he could not ex- 
plain the accident in any plauſible manner, he 


allowed the nurſe's prattle free range, and appli- 


ed himſelf to comfort his afflicted wife; and ſhe, 
cout of deference to him, who hated all ſadneſs, 
forced a chearful countenance. 


Time, the aſſuager of zrief, cloſ:d by degrees 


the wound of the mother's heart, and love made 
up her loſs by a ſecond ſon. Boundleſs joy for 
the new heir reigne throughout the palace. 


The Count feaſte| with all his neighbours for a 
whole day's journey round about: the bowl of 

congratulation paſſed inceſſantly from hand to 

| hand; from the lord and his gueſts to the porter 
at the door, all drank to the health of the young 
Count. The anxious mother would not part 
with the boy; and ſhe reſiſted the influence of 


ſleep as long as ever ftrength would permit. 


When at laſt ſhe was no longer able to refuſe the 
call of nature, the took the golden chain ſrom 
her neck, flung it round the infant's body, and 
faſtened tie other end on her own arm: ſlie then 


_ croſſed herſelf and the child, that the Great Grif- 
fin might have no power to hurt it, and ſoon 
after was overtaken by. an irreüiſtible ſlumber. 
| She 
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She awoke at the firſt ray of morning, but— 


horrible to tell! the ſweet babe had vaniſhed out 
of her arms. In her firſt alarm ſhe called as be- 
fore, © Nurſe! where have you laid my infant ” 
and nurſe replied, © Noble lady, the babe lies in 

© your arms.“ Matilda examined the golden 
chain that was wrapped round her arm; ſhe found 

that one of the links had been cut through by 
a pair of ſharp ſcifſars, and ſwooned away at the 
diſcovery. The nurſe raiſed an alarm in the 
houſe; and Count Conrad, upon hearing what 
had befallen his lady, drew his knightly ſword in 


a tranſport of rage and indignation, firmly re- 


ſolved to inflict condign puniſhment on the nurſe. 
© Wretched woman?” he exclaimed in a voice 


of thunder, did I not give thee ſtrict charge to 


© watch all night, and never once to turn aſide 
thine eye from the infant, that when the mon- 
ſter came to rob the fleeping mother, thou 
mighteſt raiſe the houſe by thy outcries, and 
ſcare the Great Griffin away? But thou ſhalt | 
now fleep an everlaſting ſleep.” The woman 


* 


fell down on her knees before him: Ves, my 


noble lord, I entreat you, as you hope for 
mercy hereafter, to ſlay me this inſtant, that 


eyes have ſeen this night; and which neither 


* 

© I may carry to the grave the horrid deed mine 
« 

64 


rewards nor violence {hall extort from me. — 


The Count pauſed : © What deed,” he alced, | 
have thine eyes beheld this night, too z. 


for thy tongue to tell? Better confeſs, as be- 
comes a faithful ſervant, than have thy ſecret 
_extorted by the rack.“ „Alas l' replied the 


woman, © what does your ill fortune inſtigate you 
to force from me! Better the fatal ſecret were 
buried with me in the cold ground.” The 
Count, whoſe curioſity was only raiſed the more 
by ſuſpenſe, took the woman afide into a fri- 


vate 
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. vate apartment, and by threats and promiſes 
forced from her a diſcovery, which he would 


fain have been ſaved the pain of making. Your 


MEWS . . , ß „„ © V a oh 8 A «a «a. 


lady, fince I muſt needs diſcloſe it, is a vile 
ſorcereſs; but ſhe doats without reſerve upon 


you, inſomuch that ſhe does not ſpare even 


the fruit of her own body to procure the 
means of preſerving your affection, and her 
own beauty unperiſhable. At the dead of 
night, when every thing was huſhed in repoſe 
ſhe feigned herſelf aſleep, and I, without well 
knowing why, did the fame. Not long after- 
wards ſhe called me by my name, but I took - 
no notice, and ſet to breathe hard and ſnore. 
Suppoſing me to be faſt aſleep, ſhe raiſed her- 
ſelf upright in her bed, took the infant, and 
preſſing it to her boſom, kiſſed it fondly, and 
lifped theſe words, which I diſtinctly over- 


heard, Child of bone, be transformed into a 
r ee to ſecure me thy father's love. Now, 


thou little innocent, go to thy brother, and 
then I will prepare, from nine forts of herbs, 


and thy bones, a potent draught, which will 
perpetuate my beauty and thy father's fondneſs.” 


— Having ſaid this, ſhe drew a diamond nee- 
dle out of her hair, forced it through the in- 


fant's heart, held the poor innocent out to 


bleed, and when it had ceaſed ſtruggling laid 
it upon the bed before her, took the muſk-ball, 


and muttered a few words to herſelf. As ſhe 
unſcrewed the cover, a magic flame blazed 


ſorth, as if from a tun of pitch, and confumed 


the body i ina few moments. She carefully ga- 


thered the aſhes and bones into a box, which ſhe 


puſhed under the bed. She then, as if ſud- 
denly awaking, cried out in an anxious voice, 


Nurſe ! what have you done with my babe? 


and I replied, ſhuddering for fear of her ſor- 


: i cery, 
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© cery, Noble Lady, the infant lies in your arms. 
© Thereupon ſhe began to ſhew ſigns of bitter 
© ſorrow, and I ran out of the room, under pre- 
« tence of calling aſſiſtance. | 'Theſe are the par- 


ticulars of the ſhocking deed, which you have 


© forced me to diſcloſe. I am ready to ratify the 


4 

0 

« truth of my words, by carrying a red-hot bar 
of iron in my naked hands thrice'up and down 
the court-yard, 


Sir Conrad ſtood as ſtill as though he had been 
| petrified; and it was a long time before he could 


utter a word. When he had a little collected 


himſelf, he ſaid : « What occaſion is there for the 
« fiery trial? the ſtamp of truth is impreſſed on 


your words: I feel and fully believe that all is 


to you in this world, nor that which is to come. 


the dead bones, and deliver it ſecretly to me.” 


| He ſtepped into his wile's chamber with the 
air of a man firm though deeply touched. His 
lady received him with the eye where no guilt 
was depicted, though her foul was wounded to 


death. She did not ſpeak, but her countenance 


reſembled an angels countenance; the firſt glance 
_ extinguiſhed her huſband's rage and madneſs, for 
his heart was inflamed by theſe furious paſſions. 


affliction. He ſpoke kind and conſoling words 


to her, but was all the while impatient to quit. 


the 


as you ſay. Keep the horrid ſecret cloſe pent 
up in your heart. Intruſt it to no mortal, not 
even to the prieft when you confeſs. I will 
purchaſe a diſpenſation from the biſhop of 
Augſpurg, fo that this fin ſhall not be imputed 


Twill go in to the hyæna with a feigned coun- 
tenance; and while I embrace her, and ſpeak. 
comfort to her, be ſure to draw the box with 
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the ſcene of abomination. Meantime the nurſe 
had taken care punctually to perform what ſhe 


was ordered reſpeCting the delivery of the horrid 
reſervoir of bones. It coſt his heart a hard ſtrug- 
gle, before he could determine the fate of the 
ſuppoſed ſorcereſs. He at length reſolved to get 


rid of her privately, and without drawing the 


notice of mankind towards his domeſtic grievan- 
ces. He mounted his ſteed, and rode away to- 
wards Augſpurg, after he had given his ſeneſchal 


theſe orders: When the Counteſs, according 


_ © to the country's cuſtom, leaves her chamber at 
the expiration of nine days, for the purpoſe of 
© bathing, bolt the door on the outſide, and let 
© the fires be raiſed as high as poſſible, that ſhe 


© may fink under the vehemence of the heat, and 


© come no more out alive.” The ſeneſchal, who, 


in common with the whole houſehold, adored 


his kind and tender lady, heard theſe orders with 


the utmoſt ſorrow and concern. But neverthe- 


_ leſs he was afraid to open his lips in oppoſition 
to the knight, on account of the poſitive manner 


in which he ſpake. On the ninth day Matilda 


gave orders for heating the bath. Her huſband, 

ſhe thought, would not abide long in Augſpurg; 
and ſhe wiſhed, before his return, to eradicate 
every veſtige of her late misfortunes. On enter- 


ing the bathing-room ſhe obſerved the air to qui- 


ver for mere heat, and ſhe made an effort to re- 
treat, but a vigorous arm forced her irrefiltibly 
forwards, and ſhe inſtantly heard fome without 
bolt and bar the door. She cried out for help in 
rain nobody heard: the fuel was now piled up 
high, and the fire raiſed till the furnace yours. 
like a potter's furnace. 


It was not difficult. 5 the meaning of 


all theſe circumſtances. The Counteſs religned | 
herk&lf to her fate; only the odious ſuſpicion, 
which 
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which ſhe apprehended had fallen upon her, af- 
flicted her ſoul much more than her diſgraceful 
death. She took advantage of the laſt moments 
of recollection, and drawing a filver pin out of 
her hair, inſcribed theſe words upon the whited 
wall of the apartment: © Fare thee well, my Con- 
© rad! I die a willing but innocent victim, in 
« conſequence of thy commands.” She then 
threw herſelf down upon a couch to begin her 


laſt agonies. Nature, however, on the approach 


of the evil hour, will make an involuntary ſtrug- 
gle againſt her diſſolution. In the anguiſh occa- 
honed by the ſuffocating heat, as the unhappy 
ſufferer toſſed and tumbled on the couch, the 
mulſk-ball, which ſhe had conſtantly carried about 
her, fell upon the ground. She ſnatched it ea- 
gerly up, and cried aloud, O godmother Naiad, 
« if it be in thy power, deliver me from a diſho- 
© nourable death, and vindicate my innocence !* 
ghe ſcrewed off the top, and the ſame inſtent a 
thick miſt aroſe out of the muſk-ball, and d Fuſ- 
ling itſelf through the whole apartment, refreſhea 
the Counteſs, fo that ſhe no longer felt any op- 
preſſion. The watery vapours from the grotto 
in the rock had either abſorbed the heat, or the 
kind godmother, in virtue of the antipathy of 
Naiads to the fiery element, had vanquiſhed her 
natural enemy. The cloud collected itſelf into 
a viſible form; and Matilda, whoſe appreherfi >as | 
ſor her life had now vaniſhed, beheld, to her 
unſpeakable joy, the Nymph of the Fount iin 
_ claſping the new-born infant to her boſom, and 
nolding the elder boy with her right hand. 
„Fail, my belowed Matilda!” exclaimed the 
Naiad : © happy was it ſor thee that thou didſt 


not heedlelsly laviſh the third with of thy muſk- = | 


© ball as the two former. Behold kere the two 
8 lving witneſles of thy innocence: they will 
enable 
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enable thee to triumph over the black calumny 
under which thou hadſt nearly ſunk. Ihe in- 
auſpicious ſtar that threatened thy life, now 
rapidly verges to its decline : henceſorward the 


muſk-ball will fulfil no more of thy wiſhes ; 


but nothing further remains for thee to defire ; 
I will unfold the riddle of thy fate : — Know, 
that the mother of thy huſband is the author 
of all thy calamity. The marriage of her ſon 


proved a dagger to the heart of that proud wo- 
man; who imagined he had ſtained the honour 


of his houſe by taking a kitchen-wench to his 
bed. She breathed nothing but curſes and 
execrations againſt him, and would no longer 


acknowledge him for the offspring of her womb. 


All her thoughts were bent on contrivances and 


plots to deſtroy thee, although the vigilance of 


thy huſband had hitherto fruſtrated her mali- 
cious deſigns. She, however, at laſt ſucceeded 
to elude his vigilance by means of a fawning 
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by the moſt liberal promiſes, to take the firſt- 
born child out of thy arms, white aſleep, and 


caſt it, like a whelp, into the water. Fortu- 


nately ſhe choſe my fpring-head for her wicked 
purpoſe; and I received the boy in my arms, 


and have ever fince nurſed him as his mother. 
In the ſame manner did ſhe undeſigningly com ? 
mit to my charge the ſecond ſon of my dear 
Matilda. It was this vile deceitful nurſe who. 


became thy accuſer. She perſuaded the Count 


« that thou art a ſorcereſs, that a magic lame 
had iſſued from the mulk- ball — thou, ſhouldſt 


have kept thy ſecret better — in which thou 


hadſt conſumed thy children, in order to pre- 


pare a love potion from their remains. She 


delivered into his hands a box ſull of the Les N 
s of dores and towls; ich lie took for the re- 
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mains of his children, and in conſequence of 


© this miſtake gave orders to ſtifle thee in the 


bath. Spurred on by penitence, and an eager 
* deſire to countermand this cruel ſentence, tho? 
he ſtill holds thee guilty, he is now on his re- 
turn from Augſpurg : and in one ſhort hour 
© thou wilt recline, with thy honour vindicated, 

on lus boſom.” The Nymph having uttered 


_ theſe words ſtooped to kiſs the Counteſs's fore- 


head. She then, without waiting for any reply, 
involved herſelf in her veil of miſt, and was no 


more ſeen. 


Meanwhile the Count? 8 "IRON were exerting 


their utmoſt efforts to revive the extinguiſhing 
fire. They thought they could hear the found 
of human voices within, whence they concluded 
that the Counteſs was ſtill alive. But all their 
ſtirring and blowing was ineffectual. The wood 
would no more take fire than if they had put on 
a charge of ſnow- balls. Not long afterwards 


Count Conrad rode up full ſpeed, and eagerly 
enquired how it fared with his lady. The ſer- 


vants informed him that they had heated the 
room right hot, but that the fire went ſuddenly 
out, and they ſuppoſed the Counteſs was yet 


alive. This intelligence rejoiced his heart. He 


dliſmounted, knocked at the door, and called out 
through the key-hole. © Art thou alive, Matil- 


© da?' And the Counteſs, hearing her huſband's 


voice, replied, © Yes, my dear lord, | am alive, 
and my children are alſo alive. Orerjoyed at 
this anſwer, the impatient Count bade his ſer- 
vants break open the door, the key not being at 
hand; he ruſhed into the bathing-room, fell 
down at the feet of his injured lady, bedewed her 


unpolluted hands with. tears of repentance, led 
her ard the c! narming pledges of her innocence 


and love out of _ dreary place of execution to 


her 
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her own apartment, and heard from her own 
mouth the true account of theſe tranſactions. 
Enraged at the foul calumny, and ſhameful fa. 
crifice of his infants, he iſſued orders to appre- 
hend and ſhut up the treacherous nurſe in the 
bath. The fire now burned kindly, the chimney 
roared, the flames played aloft in the air, and 
| ſoon ſtewed out the diabolical woman's black 
foul... | 
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